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The Reptile 


The solicitor was an affable, vague little man with an incongruously 
deep voice. The dust of his office might have settled in his hair and 
turned his skin a faint yellow, but it had not affected his vocal chords. 
He intoned legal phrases as though they were lines from the Psalms. If 
he were a regular churchgoer, thought Harry Spalding, he must be a 
great asset to the choir or congregation. 

“And I, Charles Edward Spalding,” he half sang, half recited in his 
rich bass, “being of sound mind, do hereby bequeath all that I possess 
to my brother, Harry George Spalding of His Majesty’s Grenadier 
Guards, such possessions to include such monies as I may have at the 
time of my death, and all my personal shareholdings and effects, such 
to include the cottage which I own in the village of Clagmoor in 
Cornwall, England, known as Larkrise.” 

Harry glanced at Valerie, seated beside him. She had been staring 
gravely at the solicitor but now she turned her head slightly and 
smiled. It was a smile in which he read a shared amusement, and at 
the same time her sympathy for what lay behind the histrionic voice 
and the plodding words—sympathy for Harry’s sense of loss, the still 
incredible fact of his brother’s death. 

And love. There was love in her smile, too. It blazed in the musty 
room and brought light into the place. She was so vivid and so alive 
that it was impossible to feel too gloomy; impossible, almost, to 
concentrate on the solicitor’s self-indulgent speech. 

“Well, there we are, then,” said Mr. Beeding of Beeding, Beeding, 
Peregrine, and Beeding. He nodded with the satisfaction of one who 
has sung a splendid descant and finished absolutely in tune. “Dated 
the twenty-eighth of August 1901. Nearly a year ago. Duly witnessed, 
all in order. All very simple, quite straightforward. That is”—he 
chuckled resonantly and invited them to join him in his flippancy—“if 
you are Harry George Spalding of His Majesty’s Grenadier Guards. I 
take it you are?” 

Harry donated the expected smile. “On temporary leave of 
absence.” 

“To settle your brother’s affairs. Quite. Well then it all goes to you. 
Don’t expect too much, though. Your brother was not by any means a 
rich man.” 

Harry thought ruefully that none of the Spaldings had ever 
distinguished themselves in business or in speculation. It did not 


worry him. Neither he nor Charles had ever counted on inheriting any 
great wealth from the other. 

“His shareholdings,” said Mr. Beeding with a politely derogatory 
glance at a list pinned to the will, “were virtually worthless.” 

“But there’s always the cottage.” 

“Yes, there’s the cottage. Mind you, I’ve never seen it myself. I’ve no 
idea what it’s like—none at all. He had very simple tastes, your 
brother, you know. Lived very frugally, if I may say so.” 

Valerie said quietly: “Our tastes are simple, too.” 

The solicitor had looked at her in sharp, covert appraisal a couple of 
times since she entered the room with Harry. Now he took the plunge 
and asked: 

“Are you thinking of living there too, Miss... er... mm?” 

“Yes.” 

“Until I’m recalled, that is,” said Harry. 

“Both of you?” said Mr. Beeding. “Mm, yes. I see.” 

He didn’t see at all. Harry, watching the droop of that disapproving 
lower lip, could not refrain from turning the screw just a fraction 
more. He said: 

“If you mean we aren’t married, that is true, sir.” 

The solicitor’s face sagged still farther. The twentieth century was 
hardly begun, but Mr. Beeding obviously had the direst doubts about 
it. Young people today... ! 

“However,” said Harry, taking out his watch and looking at it, “that 
will be remedied in exactly three hours and fifteen minutes from 
now.” 

The solicitor beamed. “Well, how nice. How delightful. May I be the 
first to... er. um .. . well, probably not the first, if your 
arrangements are so o far advanced, but let me anyway . .. mmm ... 

“Thank you,” said Valerie. 

“But you do realize that this cottage has only two rooms—a 
bedroom and a sitting-room? And from the details I have”—he rustled 
through the sheaf of papers on his desk—“I would venture the opinion 
that the conveniences aren’t really . .. er .. .” He waved a sheet of 
paper and put it down again. “Were you thinking of making it a 
permanent home?” 

Harry had no wish to tell this withered little husk of a man the story 
of his life and problems. Further, he had no wish to imply that his 
brother’s death had solved one of those problems: the shock of the loss 
was greater than any advantage that could possibly accrue. And yet it 
was true that the cottage came as a godsend at just this moment in 


time. His army pay was no fortune, and although Valerie had sworn 
that she did not care where or how she lived so long as she could be 
his wife, there had been obvious practical difficulties. Now at least he 
could offer her a home, however small. Later they might be able to 
satisfy grander ambitions, but here and now the cottage would have to 
do. 

He said: “We’d like to move in tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow?” 

“We can catch the morning train.” 

“Well . . .” The solicitor’s wavering opinion of them took another 
downward plunge. He lived in a world of caution and double caution, 
of surveyors and careful investigations, of slow movement because fast 
movement often caused one to trip over an unforeseen obstacle. Even 
as a young man it was unlikely that Mr. Beeding had ever been 
impetuous, and in his present profession there was no doubt that 
impetuosity was the gravest of all sins. “You’d better have the key, 
then,” he said reluctantly. He dug into a drawer of his desk and took 
out a small leather pouch. Then he fussed through the papers before 
him. “Legally, of course, there are one or two formalities to be cleared 
up. Mm. Certain documents. . . let’s see, the deeds are here... PI 
have to make application for . . . mm. Strictly speaking you ought not 
to move in at once, but I’m sure that in the circumstances nobody will 

. mm.” He stood up, handed over the key, and nodded with a 
benevolence which was genuine in spite of his reservations. “And if 
there’s anything else I can do or anything you want to ask—” 

“There is one thing, sir.” 

“That is?” 

“Have you any idea how my brother died?” 

Mr. Beeding looked upset. The help he had offered was general 
rather than personal, and he had not really expected to be taken up on 
it anyway. “Why?” 

“When I last saw him he was as fit as I am.” 

“The report said it was—um—heart failure.” 

“He was as strong as an ox.” 


“Even the heart of an ox has been known to fail.” Mr. Beeding 
grinned, then wiped the grin off his face and assumed an expression of 
grave detachment. “It is of course not my province, however. May I 
suggest an early visit to his physician to ascertain the facts. And 
now”—he had decided that enough was enough—“once more, my 
congratulations to you both.” 


They shook hands and left. 
When they were outside, Valerie took a deep breath of fresh air. 


“T was afraid I was going to sneeze. All those ancient files crumbling 
to pieces—and that tickling sort of smell . . . ’m sure I was breathing 
nothing but decayed paper and cardboard!” 

He took her arm and hailed a hansom. 

“The air in Cornwall will be a lot better.” 

Valerie nodded eagerly. Her grey eyes sparkled and her lips parted 
as she looked up at him. “Larkrise,” she said, and then tried the word 
over again as though savoring it on her tongue: “Larkrise. It does 
sound pretty, doesn’t it?” 

“Clagmoor Heath doesn’t sound quite so appetizing.” 

“We'll love it,” she said firmly. 

They drove away. Harry put her down at the house of her aunt, 
where she was staying before the wedding. The aunt, like Mr. 
Beeding, didn’t approve of modern ways of doing things and had been 
appalled by Valerie’s decision to accompany Harry to the solicitor’s on 
her wedding morning. Now there was only a brief time left before the 
ceremony—but to both Harry and Valerie it was far too long. 

The best man was a fellow officer. Harry had hoped that his brother 
would be standing beside him on this great occasion, but fate had 
decreed that Charles should never even meet Valerie. The thought 
weighed on Harry’s mind for a few moments, and again he wondered 
how Charles could possibly have died so suddenly, without warning, 
without apparent reason—Charles, so few years older than himself 
and so rational and civilized in his ways; and then Valerie came into 
the church and he put every other thought aside. 

They spent the night at a London hotel. It was in a quiet street in 
Bloomsbury, and they felt very far away from anyone they knew and 
from the whole noisy, busy world; and very close together. Valerie’s 
shy grace was transformed into frank, responsive passion. In the 
morning Harry was almost tempted to suggest that they stay here for 
another week or so: their room had become a place of magic and they 
were reluctant to give it up. But the cottage was waiting for them, and 
quite apart from the expense of staying on in London there was the 
bustle and clamor of the daytime hours. The distant countryside 
would be more rewarding, more relaxing. 

As the train made its way out of London and settled to the long 
journey down into the West Country, Harry knew the decision had 
been the right one. Valerie had brought a magazine to read on the 
train, but when the houses fell away and the green fields began to 
flow alongside the track she let the periodical fall to her lap and 
stared out of the window. A gentle half-smile plucked occasionally at 
her lips, and every now and then she glanced at her husband. There 
was a deep, unspoken communion between them. And he sensed how 


happy she was to be leaving the city and yielding herself up to the 
hills and fields, no matter how lonely they might be. Now they had 
each other, neither of them could ever know loneliness again. 

As the train roared over the Saltash bridge, with the Tamar twisting 
below, Valerie yawned and stretched like a cat. 

As though to echo her, a plaintive mewing came from the basket on 
the seat beside her. 

Valerie patted the top of the basket. “Nearly there.” 

Her avowed reason for bringing Katie the cat with her had been that 
they might have to face a plague of mice or rats, since the cottage had 
been empty for quite a little while. But even if it could have been 
proved that there were no vermin in the place, Harry suspected that 
Katie would nevertheless have accompanied them. She had been 
Valerie’s pet for over a year, and although there was no reason to 
suspect Valerie’s aunt of planning any cruelty towards the animal once 
the girl had gone, she would not have given it the attention and 
affection to which it was accustomed. So Katie was heading for 
Cornish rats and mice—or, in their absence, for regular helpings of 
Cornish cream. 

Harry wondered what Valerie would have said if he had forbidden 
her to bring the cat. He looked across the compartment at her profile 
as she contemplated the landscape—a profile gentle yet confident, 
yielding yet in its own way sweetly determined. Not that he would 
have wanted to ban the cat. As an officer he had already learnt the 
folly of issuing unnecessary orders. It was unthinkable, he thought 
dreamily, that he and Valerie should ever fail to see eye to eye on 
everything. 

The train slowed. At the junction they had to change to a small, 
grubby little coach hauled by a puffing engine which Trevithick would 
surely have recognized as a near relative of his own device. 

Although bathed in sunshine, the countryside now looked alien and 
forbidding. There were few roads, and those that curled in close to the 
railway were not inviting: they did not stay long, but trailed away up 
a gaunt hillside as though to lead the unwary traveller towards the 
haunts of old Celtic gods. The noisy, smoky engine was an intruder. 
The railway had cut a swathe through the land, but it was allowed 
here only on the understanding that it remained small and 
unobtrusive, creeping along at a snail’s pace and not whistling or 
letting off steam too arrogantly. 

It jolted to a halt beside a brief stretch of wooden platform with a 
hut made of rough planks. A sign announced that this was Clagmoor 
Heath. 

Steam from the engine sighed and drifted over a narrow, rock- 


choked stream as Harry and Valerie got out. As soon as Harry had 
closed the compartment door, the tiny train puffed on its way. One 
felt that it might vanish into the sombre moors and never be seen 
again. It seemed somehow improbable that at the end of the line there 
was a perfectly ordinary terminus and an ordinary town filled with 
ordinary people. 

Harry went into the hut. One side had been partitioned off and 
there was a window in the wall to serve as a ticket office. The window 
was covered by a wooden shutter at the moment. Harry knocked on it 
and knocked again, but there was no reply. 

“Anyone there?” 

His voice resonated in the boards and died away. Outside, on the far 
side of the track, a bird began to sing; but that was his only answer. 

Valerie went to the end of the platform and looked along the road 
leading away from the station. It was little more than a lane. Like so 
many of the roads they had seen during the last part of their journey, 
it curled secretively round a hill and disappeared. Beyond that hump 
of land, presumably, was the village. 

“Looks like we’re out of luck,” said Harry. The stillness was 
somehow alive with sounds just beyond the range of hearing. The 
grass stirred, tiny creatures rustled below the boarding of the 
platform, and the rails seemed still to be singing with the vibration of 
the train. Harry put his arm round Valerie’s shoulders and nodded 
towards the dusty lane. “I’m afraid it means a walk, darling.” 

“Ts it far, do you think?” 

He took a map from his grip and unfolded it. The twisting route of 
the lane was clear enough. “A couple of miles,” he said. “Do you think 
you can manage?” 

“But the luggage... ?” 

Harry took their cases and carried them into a shadowy corner of 
the bleak waiting-room. He was not happy at the idea of them 
standing here, neglected and unguarded, but would have been even 
less happy carrying them two miles or so into the village. 

“We’ll send for it when we get there,” he said resolutely. 

“All right. But”—Valerie picked up the cat basket—“I’m not leaving 
Katie behind.” 

Harry took the basket from her and led the way down the slope at 
the end of the platform. 

Along the lane nobody stirred. There was no sign of anyone working 
in the fields, and no wagon or trap passed them on the way. Beyond 
the hill there was another slope, concealing the eventual destination 
of the lane. A wayside cross with its strange wheel head looked pagan 


rather than Christian. A faint breeze sighed through its blank eyes. 
Behind it, a hump on the crown of the hill had the squat menace of a 
neolithic tomb—a tomb from which, in the right conditions, in 
moonlight and shifting cloud, something old and sinister might still 
rise from the dead. 

Harry shivered. Valerie glanced at him. He did not know whether 
she had communicated her own uneasiness to him or whether he had 
been the first to respond to this chill atmosphere. It was absurd. He 
was a soldier, not an imaginative, feebly melodramatic poet. The sun 
was warm on his brow and it was ridiculous that he should at the 
same time feel cold seeping into his bones. 

As they turned yet another bend, the sun in the west struck a 
brilliant spark of light from something that shone gold against the sky. 
It was the weather vane on a church tower less than a quarter of a 
mile ahead of them. 

Valerie sighed with relief. “At last.” 

The lane, edging along the hillside, seemed in a hurry now. It tilted 
sharply downwards and ran into the village. The church dominated 
the little huddle of buildings. Its square, buttressed tower was set 
firmly on a little knoll, and sloping away from it was a graveyard dark 
with heavy granite headstones. 

Harry’s pace slowed. 


“Welcome to Clagmoor,” he said, and came to a stop by the heaped, 
uneven stones of the graveyard wall. 

Valerie stood beside him and touched his hand. 

“Darling,” she said quietly. 

He looked over the wall. Some of the older headstones were tilting 
as though about to give up and collapse from sheer weariness. The 
weight of the years thrust the tombs down or cracked the surrounds. A 
new grave was like a livid sore in the grey and green solemnity of the 
churchyard. 

A new grave. The earth was still like raw flesh. No stone had yet 
been set in place. The ground was not yet settled. The surface of the 
earth had not yet hardened sufficiently over Charles Spalding. 

Harry looked at Valerie. There was no need for words. She nodded 
slightly. 

He walked along the wall to a small, rusty gate. It shrieked as he 
opened it and walked in. Flints on the path rustled beneath his feet. 
He had to walk round a huddle of gravestones all bearing the name of 
one family, and then among the old Cornish names he found the still 
unnamed newcomer. Here was his brother’s resting place. 

It still seemed unbelievable. His mind refused to accept it. He stared 


at the shape outlined in the ground and could not persuade himself 
that Charles lay beneath it. 

How had he died? 

From now on this district was to be his home. Here he was to spend 
his honeymoon and perhaps many years of his life with Valerie. But 
they would not, could not settle until he knew what had stricken 
Charles down in the full flush of his life. 

He went back to Valerie. They descended the last stretch of the lane 
and arrived opposite an inn with a creaking, faded sign. 

The sun was going down but still glowed warmly in the treetops and 
along the erratic roofs of the village. From the open windows of the 
inn came a leisurely buzz of voices. 

“Tll ask in there where the cottage is,” said Harry. “And perhaps I 
can get some help with the luggage.” 

“PIL sit out here.” Valerie turned her face up towards the sun as 
though to catch its last rays and not waste any of its warmth. 

“Don’t talk to any strange men.” 

She looked quizzically across the patch of green and the small pond 
round which the houses clustered. Somewhere a dog barked, and in its 
basket the cat produced a brisk, defiant little squawk. Otherwise there 
was no sound, no movement. 

“Strange men?” Valerie echoed. 

Harry laughed. He pushed open the door to the bar and went in. 

The room had a low ceiling which had probably been dark to start 
with and now was almost black with years of tobacco fumes. The 
walls were a mottled ochre, and the darkness of the interior was 
intensified by the high-backed oak settles on either side of the 
fireplace and set at an angle from the windows. 

Harry blinked, trying to adjust his eyes to the cool shadows. 

He got a face in focus. It was the seamed, weather-beaten face of an 
old man in the chimney-corner, and it swam out of the uncertainty 
because it had been touched momentarily by sunlight striking at an 
angle through the far window. 

Then it was gone. The old man pushed himself to his feet and 
tottered past Harry, out into the open. 

The comforting buzz of voices had died. There was utter silence. 
The other occupants of the bar might almost have been holding their 
breath to tantalize him. 

Harry said: “I wonder if. . .” 


It was as though he had given a signal. Before he could say another 
word, all the men in the bar got to their feet and made for the door. 


Their still hazy shapes came towards him so that he had to step aside. 
Nobody looked at him, nodded, or spoke. 

“Look,” said Harry, bewildered, “I only wanted to . . . Please, look 
here, I...” 

But it was no good. They had all gone. The bar took on sharper 
outlines as he got used to the dim light, and he saw that it was empty 
now. 
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The landlord appeared from a doorway behind the bar. He was a 
broad man with heavy shoulders and he left little space on either side. 
Harry had a glimpse of a cosy little room beyond, and then the 
landlord had planted both hands on the counter and was looking over 
it incredulously. 

“What the devil... ?” 


He scanned the floor and walls as though in search of hidden 
trapdoors and panels. Then he saw Harry, still only a few steps inside 
the main door. 

“What have you done with them?” 

“Tm sorry, I—” 

“You’ve driven them all away.” 

After the long journey down and the sight of the deserted station 
and then the dusty walk and now this frigid reception, Harry had had 
more than enough. He stiffened, and a military crackle came into his 
tone. 

“ve done nothing to drive anyone away. I came to this inn 
expecting hospitality. I’m a complete stranger here.” 

The landlord nodded wryly. “That’s it. You’re a stranger. They don’t 
think much on strangers. They don’t even like me all that much, and 
I’ve been here nigh on three years.” He leaned forward, studying 
Harry. His face was as seamed as that of the old man who had led the 
flight from the bar, but there was an indescribable difference: the lines 
were not those of local weather and not of suspicion and mistrust, but 
of a wider, rougher experience. “Here,” he said in a gruff but not 
unfriendly tone, “turn round. Into the light a bit. You remind me of 
someone. I’ve got it—Mr. Spalding.” 

“That’s hardly surprising,” said Harry: “that’s who I am.” 

“The Spalding that died, I mean. Are you a relative?” 

“Pm his brother.” 

“Are you, now.” The broad man hesitated, then pushed up the 
counter flap and came through. He put out his hand. “Then I’m very 
pleased to meet you, Mr. Spalding. Tom Bailey, that’s me.” 

They shook hands. The man’s grip was firm and, thought Harry, 
could be bone-crushing. He would sooner have the fellow as a friend 
than an enemy. 


He said: “I’m sorry I frightened your business away.” 

“Oh, they'll be back.” Tom Bailey cleared his throat and added 
apologetically: “As soon as you’re gone, that is.” 

“In that case I’'d better go and—” 

“Now you're here, you’d better have a drink.” The landlord turned 
back to the bar and took down a pewter tankard. He filled it from a 
barrel tilted at the end of the counter. “Here’s our best stuff. See what 
you think of it.” 


Harry looked dubiously at the foaming beer. He was thirsty, 
certainly, but he didn’t want to keep Valerie waiting outside too long, 
and he didn’t think he was destined to get much help here. 

“Td better not stay.” 

“No.” Tom Bailey laughed, harshly yet appreciatively. “Have your 
drink, then go. Don’t take too long—I need my regulars and their 
money!” He waited until Harry had taken a long, grateful swig at the 
cool bitter, then said in a more sympathetic tone: “Sad business that, 
about your brother. You’ve come about the cottage, I suppose?” 

“Yes.” 

“Won’t fetch much, you know. Not round here.” 

“Tm not going to sell it.” 

The oddly remote, far-seeing eyes widened suddenly and became 
sharp. “Going to live there?” 

“Is there any reason why I shouldn’t?” 

“Not that I know of,” said Tom slowly. “But if I was you Pd . . . well, 
Pd sell it. Sell, and get out.” 

“Why? My brother lived there.” 

“And died there.” 

Again Harry thought of the long journey here, and the high hopes 
they had cherished. Everything had seemed so simple. He wasn’t 
going to have it complicated by dull, backward, inhospitable yokels. 
He said: 

“It’s going to be our home. We intend to make—” 

“We? You're not alone, then?” 

“My ...” He found it hard, and then deliciously strange, to say the 
words. “My... wife... is with me.” 

“Ts she, now?” 

The words dropped into the room like the slow, maddening drip of 
a tap. And then, as though the tap had been turned abruptly off, there 
was a silence in which one waited—waited for the drip to resume, or 
for a new sound to take its place. For something. 


Harry broke the silence. “Can you direct me to the cottage? That’s 


why I came in here in the first place.” He finished his drink and 
waited. 

“Well, now.” The landlord’s cheerfulness was a professional trick, 
meaning nothing and not disguising his unease. “You'll find it easy 
enough. Up the street, left at the top, then over the moor. About two 
miles.” 


Another two miles? Harry’s heart sank. He hated to think that this 
was the life into which he had so quickly led Valerie. She ought to 
have been driven up to a mansion in a splendid carriage, or installed 
in a luxurious town house with no cares and no need to trudge for 
miles over a hostile countryside. 


“T suppose there’s no chance of getting any transport?” 
“Up there? Not a hope.” 


“Not even a farm cart? We could do with one to pick up our luggage 
from the station, for that matter. Pd pay.” 


“You wouldn’t get a farmer to go near the place, no matter what 
you paid.” Tom took the empty tankard and began to wash it below 
the bar. “I’m afraid you'll be having to walk it. And if I was in your 
shoes, I’d like to get there before it got too dark.” 

A dozen questions trembled on Harry’s tongue. They would have to 
wait. The first essential was to get settled in. After that he would 
explore the neighborhood and dig out the truth. He was not a man for 
evasions. He was still a young man, but he had already had some 
years of experience in tight corners and strange situations, and knew 
that when one struck one must strike decisively. If there was an 
interrogation to be carried out, one must be quite sure of the line of 
questioning and what it was intended to elicit. When he was ready he 
would waste neither time nor words. 

He went out and found Valerie sitting tranquilly on the bench at the 
edge of the village green. She was lost in contemplation and he knew 
that in her own thoughtful, responsive way she was taking in the 
atmosphere of the place, touched by what was beautiful and puzzled 
by the dark uncertainties that lay as thickly across the rooftops as the 
shadows lay down the lane and across the pond. 


“Tve found out where the cottage is,” he said, “and a lot more.” She 
got up, smiling, and looked around. “But,” he said, “I’m afraid we’re 
going to have to keep walking.” 

He picked up the cat basket and they moved off. 


The moors grew even darker and more inhospitable than the hollow 
in which the village sheltered. Only an occasional rosy tinge echoed 
the dying sun. The rock outcrops were savage and unyielding, and the 
side away from the sun was no more than a jagged blackness. Stunted 


bushes humped their shoulders out of grass and trailing undergrowth 
which had lost all color in the advancing evening. 

Harry felt that they were chasing the sun, that they ought to break 
into a sprint and try to catch it before it was utterly lost beyond the 
farthest horizon. He quickened his pace, and after a little wince of 
protest Valerie fell into step. 

They reached the crown of a hill and looked down beyond it. 

At last! 

The cottage was snug and secure below a windbreak of trees. A 
splash of color in front of it marked the pattern of a small garden. 
When they got closer they might find that it had been left untended 
for a while, but from here it was a gay, invigorating splash in the 
twilight. 

“There it is, darling,” said Harry. “The Spalding home for some 
years to come. What do you think?” 

“Tt’s what I’ve always dreamed of.” 

He was sure that she must have dreamed of something much 
grander. But she had said it because he needed her to say it, and, 
knowing her, he knew also that she was in a matter of seconds coming 
to believe it. The picture was an enchanting one. They would be 
happy here, whatever the cottage’s limitations. He kissed her and she 
laughed gently against his lips. Then he took her by the hand and they 
went towards the cottage, beginning to hurry until they were very 
nearly running, like two excited children unable to restrain their 
enthusiasm. And why restrain it? They both felt eager and loving and 
ready to be captured by the cottage. 

Roses drooped above the doorway and blossomed in a luxuriant 
yellow and crimson haze below the front of the house. The paint on 
the front door was dry and peeling, but there was a dumpy self- 
assurance about the small building as a whole that was welcome: it 
offered a warmer greeting than the bar of the inn had done, and 
although it was isolated on the edge of a field it looked cosier than the 
cramped houses of the village had done. 

“Roses round the door,” Harry marvelled. “And a brand new wife. 
What more could a man want?” 

He took the key from his pocket and unlocked the door. When he 
pushed there was a second of resistance, then the door squeaked and 
opened before them. Valerie stepped forward. Before she could cross 
the threshold, Harry swept her up in his arms and strode in. 

“Home!” he said triumphantly as he set her down. 

Light from the doorway and the windows seeped into the sitting- 
room. It cast strange shadows. The room and its furniture were oddly 


distorted. Nothing seemed to be the right way up. The proportions 
were all wrong, the balance of the place somehow unsteady. 

They stood stock still and waited for sense to be established out of 
the chaos. But the chaos remained. 

The room was in a shambles. It had been wantonly wrecked. A table 
had been overturned, and two of its legs hammered until they twisted 
askew. Chairs were smashed and warped. Curtains had been ripped 
from the windows, a tablecloth was torn to shreds, the doors of a wall 
cupboard had been torn from their hinges, and broken crockery 
crunched underfoot as Harry took a step forward. Against the far wall 
was a stove. Its door was open, and coal spilled out across the carpet 
in a black, uneven stain. 

Valerie moved past him. She tried to pick her way, but still there 
was a snapping and splintering as she approached the door leading 
into the kitchen. 

Harry followed her and stood by her shoulder. 

Crockery had been smashed in the sink. A kettle lay on its side and 
had obviously been stamped on. 

Narrow stairs led up in a tight curve, opening directly into a small 
bedroom. Linen had been pulled from a chest of drawers and ripped 
into long shreds. Harry inspected it without advancing into the room, 
and edged his way cautiously back to ground level. 

He and Valerie looked at each other. In the dim light he saw tears 
glimmering in her eyes. 

“Darling.” He took her in his arms and felt her tighten against him 
almost as she had tightened when they made love. But now it was a 
despairing anger rather than love. “I’m sorry,” he said as her cheek 
pressed against his. “I’m so sorry.” 

He shook suddenly with a blind fury. Someone had come in and 
smashed everything that came to hand. In an answering rage he would 
have liked to get his hands on them, to smash and destroy just as they 
had smashed and destroyed. The pointless viciousness of it made him 
sick and at the same time savage. 

Valerie pulled away from him. He wanted to apologize, to beg her 
forgiveness for offering her such a beginning to their married life. It 
was not his fault, but somehow he ought to have been able to avert it. 
He ought to have been more patient, explored the ground before 
coming here. He could hear from a great distance the sage voice of 
Mr. Beeding telling him that he had rushed into things, that he ought 
to have taken his time. 

But his leave would not last forever. He must rejoin his brigade. 
There wasn’t a lot of time in which to do a lot of things. 


Valerie said: “Come on.” She was pushing back the sleeves of her 
dress as though it meant nothing more to her than an old, stained 
apron. “Our home needs a little cleaning up.” 

He wanted to tell her that she was wonderful and that he loved her 
and would always love her, but she swept past him in a mood of grim 
practicality and flung herself into a frenzy of activity. He threw his 
jacket to one side and joined her. 

Under the sink was a can of paraffin which had escaped the 
attention of the intruders. Valerie found an oil lamp overturned in the 
sitting-room, a long trickle of oil soaking into the carpet. The lamp 
glass was mercifully not broken. They set up the light on the draining- 
board in the kitchen and, starting there, worked their way 
systematically back into the sitting-room. Valerie cleaned while Harry 
dragged debris out of her way and did what he could to repair 
essential pieces of furniture. 


At the end of an hour he said: “I think I’ve cleared the way for you. 
Do you mind if I go down to the inn?” 

Valerie, on her knees with a bowl of water and a scrubbing brush, 
glanced up at him. “You’re taking to drink already? So soon in our 
married life!” 

“I want to get to the bottom of this and let them know who they’re 
dealing with from now on.” 

“Darling—you won't stir up too much trouble?” 

“Stir it up?” he exploded, waving round the room. It looked better 
now than it had done earlier but still bore grim and grimy traces of 
the devastation. “I didn’t start this but I’m the one who’s going to 
finish it.” 

She put up her lips to his. “Take care, my love. You’re very valuable 
to me.” 

Harry strode away from the cottage. The evening was cool but he 
was in a sweat of rage. The distance to the village meant nothing: he 
strode on with no awareness of time or distance. He was in no danger 
of losing his way. His sense of direction was sharpened by his need to 
get to grips with the vandals who had trampled over his property. 
Night closed in on the moors and he walked unseeing but with a sure 
instinct. His steady pace did not alter when flickering lights through 
curtained windows told him that he was on the outskirts of the 
village. 

The windows of the inn were brighter than most. From several 
yards away the babble was louder and more cheerful than it had been 
earlier. The cheerfulness ebbed as he flung open the door and 
marched in. Like a tide rushing away down the shingle, it died away 
to a murmur. 


And then there was the same hostile silence which had greeted him 
that first time. 

But this time the lights were on. Oil lamps were set in ornamental 
holders round the walls, casting a clear, faintly greenish brightness 
over the wary faces in the bar. Harry looked from one face to another. 
They were closed, unyielding. They met his stare with blank lack of 
recognition, not even admitting that he was a fellow human being. 

Harry said: “Somebody has deliberately wrecked my brother’s 
cottage. My cottage!” 

He waited. They did not look away and they did not flinch. 

“I know I’m a stranger here,” he said slowly and deliberately, “and 
I’m not asking to be given any spectacular welcome. But I do expect to 
be allowed to prove myself before being judged an enemy. If any of 
you had any quarrel with my late brother and want to take it out on 
me, let him come right out and say so. If there are any grudges, let 
them be settled in a way we all understand.” 

Still the sly eyes in the weathered faces were contemptuous in their 
indifference. Harry kept his voice down, but the challenge forced itself 
out with a menace which none could mistake. 

“Well—which of you did it?” 

Tom Bailey appeared from the parlor. If he sensed the atmosphere 
he did not let on. He was as uncommunicative on this score as the 
most dour of his customers. 

“Hullo there, Mr. Spalding. I’ve got your luggage in the back there. 
Old Garnsey picked it up for you from the station.” He nodded at a 
hunched elderly man who sat stooped under the chimneypiece. “I 
expect you’d be thinking of standing him a pint for his trouble, 
wouldn’t you?” Without waiting for an answer he reached up for a 
tankard and began to fill it. “And I know old Garnsey won’t say no.” 

The head jabbed up from between the sunken shoulders. Garnsey 
sucked his lips in, seemed to push himself towards Harry without 
moving from his seat, and said in a burring, slurred voice: 

“None of us touched your cottage, mister.” 

“Then who did?” 

“I don’t know who did, mister. Pm only telling you it were none of 
us. And I don’t drink with people as accuses me of things I haven’t 
done.” 

Now he moved. He got up, keeping his head down so that he would 
not collide with the heavy beam across the fireplace, and plodded 
towards the door. Without a word his cronies downed what was left of 
their drinks and followed. 

Harry turned towards the bar, where Tom Bailey was already 


wagging his head. 

“Looks like you’ve emptied my bar again. You’d better buy yourself 
a drink before you drive me out of business.” 

Harry needed a drink. He offered one to Tom, who accepted politely 
but showed no sign of unbending too far. Harry explained what had 
brought him back so soon and tried to analyse the landlord’s 
expression. It was no good. Tom Bailey might have been in the district 
for only a few years but he had acquired the secretive ways of the 
villagers already. No, he couldn’t imagine who could have done such a 
thing. Some tramps or vagabonds, most likely. There wasn’t any point 
in trying to follow it up, in his opinion. Whoever did it must be over 
into the next county, well on his way, long ago. And it didn’t do, if 
you asked him, to go saying too much to the locals. They didn’t take 
kindly to that sort of talk. 

“You mean,” said Harry indignantly, “I just have to pretend nothing 
has happened, and tell my wife there’s nothing to be done and she’s 
not to worry—and then go off and leave her on her own for months 
on end?” 

“If you can’t put your finger on it,” Tom shrugged, “there ain’t 
much point in going on about it, is there?” 

His shrug was unconvincing. Harry felt that the landlord 
sympathized with him but had one eye on his profits. It was hard to 
blame him. In a small inn like this it was the regulars who kept the 
place prosperous round the year. You didn’t offend your locals by 
teaming up with troublesome strangers—not if you wanted to stay in 
business. All the same... 

Harry bit back a dozen remarks, all of them at best provocative and 
at worst inflammatory. With an effort he switched the conversation. 

“We’ll need to lay in some food—I suppose there’s a village store?” 

“There’s a shop,” conceded Tom, relieved at the change of subject. 
“What about tonight and the morning, though? You brought anything 
down from London with you?” 

“Tm afraid we didn’t think.” 

“You can’t live on fresh air. Not even for twenty-four hours. Look, 
I’ve got a good store of provisions in the back. We’ll make you up a 
bundle, and I'll get my old cart out for you. Should take your luggage 
all right.” He glanced dubiously at Harry’s trim figure. “You can 
handle a horse—an old cart-horse?” 

“T think so.” 

“Can’t do you much damage—he hasn’t got no energy left in him. 
And TIl lend you a lantern.” 

“Thanks, but I’m not afraid of the dark.” 


“Nor am I,” said Tom. “Only of what it conceals.” 


Before Harry could question him, he turned and went back through 
the parlor, calling Harry to follow him. 
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The sound of wood and coal spluttering and occasionally shifting in 
the stove was comforting. As Valerie carried things to and from the 
kitchen she felt gusts of warmth breathing up from the metal and 
spreading out through the room. The oil lamp cast a cheerful light 
from the table, whose legs had been temporarily but efficiently 
secured by Harry before he left. 

Wherever Valerie looked she found something wrong or makeshift. 
The tattered curtains were bunched and pinned awkwardly together 
so that they would not collapse. On the rugs there were smudges 
which would not come out. Two chairs had been mutilated beyond 
repair and were now stacked in an ugly heap in the corner. But in 
spite of everything the room was beginning to look cosy. The 
lamplight softened the harsher realities of the damage, and the cat 
drowsily licking itself in a basket close to the stove was doing its share 
in providing a homely atmosphere. 

She had reason to be proud of the kitchen, too. She had sorted out 
unbroken cups from the debris and hung them back on their hooks. 
Saucers and plates were neatly stacked on the shelves. One kettle had 
been dented beyond repair, but she found another—a_ heavy, 
cumbersome black kettle which had been too tough to be destroyed. 

Her clothes were grimy and she wouldn’t be able to change into 
anything fresh until their luggage arrived. But she felt triumphant. She 
had already restored a semblance of order to her home, and the effort 
made her feel possessive towards it. 

Home... It was a good word, an inspiriting word. 

Valerie took the black kettle and opened the door. The glow from 
the lamp faded a few feet down the path, but she had already been 
twice to the old hand pump and knew her way. 

When she was out in the night, she found that the darkness was no 
longer quite so impenetrable. The moon silvered the skyline of the 
hill, and the silhouettes of bushes and the pump itself stood out before 
her. 

She filled the kettle and turned back, walking slowly because of the 
weight and because of her growing appreciation of the rural 
tranquillity, the sweet night silence and the stillness of the shadows. 

Then one of the shadows moved. 


Valerie stopped. There was a sudden pain in her throat as though 


fear had lodged there in a tight little knot and would not let her speak. 

She forced the sound out. “Harry... ?” 

A man stepped forward until the faint moonlight picked out his 
lean, almost predatory features. He dragged one leg slightly in a limp. 
The faint shuffle of his foot on the path was somehow more unnerving 
than the thin severity of his face. 

“Who are you?” Valerie demanded shakily. 

“Pm sorry if I have caused you any distress.” The voice was precise 
and steely. “My name is Franklyn. Doctor Franklyn. Mine is the large 
house which, as you may have noticed, lies behind here.” 

“No. We hadn’t.” 


“No matter. It’s of no consequence.” He was barring her way to the 
cottage door. She could not tell whether this was deliberate or not. “I 
am... looking for someone, Mrs. Spalding.” The faint hesitation did 
not accord well with his sharp, jabbing manner. “Have you seen 
anyone?” 

Valerie was in no mood to be kept outside in the cold, answering 
vague questions about a vague person. 

“No,” she said. “No one.” 

She took a step forward, expecting him to stand aside. Instead, he 
turned and limped into the cottage ahead of her. Furiously she 
followed and found him in the sitting-room staring around, examining 
the place as though to lure someone out from behind the curtains or 
an armchair. 

Valerie dumped the kettle down. 

“Doctor Franklyn, I’ve just told you that I’ve seen no one. Are you 
doubting my word?” 

He looked even more cadaverous in here than he had done in the 
hazy moonlight. His lips drooped in what might have been an 
unfathomable sadness . . . or a sneer. 

“Unfortunately,” he said, “it has not been my experience that 
everyone invariably tells the truth. Even my own daughter . . .” The 
cutting edge of his voice became even sharper. “My own daughter 
sometimes lies to me, Mrs. Spalding.” 

“Ts it your daughter you are looking for, Doctor?” 

“T regret to say that it is. She is a great burden to me.” 

His despondency seemed such an affectation, so intense and self- 
indulgent, that Valerie wanted to strike back at him. Impulsively she 
said: “Isn’t it possible that it works the other way, too?” 

He stared and took his time in replying. It was not so much that he 
was slow in understanding as that he liked to keep his thoughts in 


order. She could tell that he wanted to consider each remark, classify 
it, assess the various possible responses, and do the subject full justice. 

“That I am a burden to her?” he mused. Then he shook his head 
decisively. “No, it is not possible. Not possible at all.” 

Valerie was not so sure. The man was pedantic in his outlook—not 
the type who would understand or make the effort to understand 
anything outside his own range of interests. If things did not fall into 
the right categories he would dismiss them as worthless. Even now he 
was appraising her as though about to deliver judgement on her 
speech, her dress, her appearance, and her reactions to his 
questioning. 

She said: “If I do see her, shall I tell her that you’re looking for 
her?” 

He shrugged ungraciously. “She will know that, Mrs. Spalding. And 
now, if you’ll excuse me...” 

Without further ceremony he headed for the door. “Doctor 
Franklyn.” She stopped him, realizing suddenly that he knew more 
than it was possible for him to know. “You called me Mrs. Spalding.” 

“Yes. Of course.” 

“How did you know my name? My husband and I arrived here only 
a few hours ago.” 

“Although I am not active in the life of the village, I make a point of 
knowing what goes on. I am also capable of making reasonable 
deductions from observed facts.” 

“Did you know Charles Spalding, my husband’s brother?” 

Franklyn hesitated again, then said brusquely: “No. No, I did not 
have that pleasure.” 

“He died here, very recently.” 

“T am aware of that.” 

“Do you happen to know what he died of, Doctor Franklyn?” 

“T do not.” 

“T thought that perhaps he was your patient.” 

“Patient?” Franklyn looked puzzled. Unreasonably puzzled, thought 
Valerie. 

“That you were his doctor?” she said. 

He smiled. It was a thin smile, without warmth or humor. 

“No, Mrs. Spalding. I was not his doctor.” He resumed his progress 
towards the door. “Goodnight. We shall meet again, no doubt.” 

When he had gone, Valerie stood at the door for a while, looking 
pensively out into the night until its shapes became distinct and 
identifiable. Behind her the cottage was warm and reassuring. She 


wondered where Doctor Franklyn’s house lay. Tomorrow she and 
Harry would explore. Once they had established the features of the 
district and seen them clearly in daylight, everything would be less 
bewildering—and less frightening. 

Valerie did not want to admit that she was frightened. She tried to 
put out of her mind the senseless violence that had run wild through 
the cottage and to think only of what it would be like in the years to 
come. There would be other people—people with whom she could 
make friends. Every tree and bush would become familiar. She would 
find out how to get into the nearest town for her shopping, she would 
go to church on Sundays, she would come to be accepted in Clagmoor. 

There was no need to be frightened. No need to stare defiantly out 
into the night, daring it to bring forth its terrors. 

Nevertheless, she would be glad when Harry got home. She wished 
he would hurry. 
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The horse was ancient but trustworthy. It needed no guidance and no 
encouragement. Once started on its way it plodded on with reassuring 
steadiness. It had all the deaf, dogged persistence of an old man who 
knew every turning, every slight rise and fall of the narrow road; and 
like an old man it snuffled to itself, grunted, and grumbled damply as 
it went on its way. 

The harness creaked and the cartwheels groaned and, on a bend, 
squealed a protest. From the barren moor came the fitful cries of a 
night bird. Far away a dog barked. 

Harry, letting the reins rest in his hand because there was no point 
in indulging in splendid flourishes or snapping out commands, felt 
remote from his normal world. The brisk routine of army life meant 
nothing here. The scurrying feet of London struck no echoes from 
these country lanes. He could adjust contentedly to this new tempo of 
life, given the time. This was the true, enduring England. 

Suddenly the horse whinnied and stopped. Harry flicked the reins, 
letting them go slack and twitching them gently against the animal’s 
flank. The horse swung its head from side to side, whinnied again, and 
then seemed to listen. 

A strange, ethereal music danced for a few seconds on the night air. 
It was no English pastoral melody but a plaintive little sequence of 
notes which spoke of the East. Nothing could have been more out of 
place. An exotic Oriental melody on a dour Cornish heathland—it was 
upsetting and dissonant. 

Harry sat quite still. The reedy sound of the pipe seemed to come 
closer and then, like a mocking will-o’-the-wisp, to dodge away from 
him. He tried to follow the taunting tune, and found himself 
clambering down from the cart. The sound was hypnotic. It was music 
for a dance—but what strange, alien kind of dance? 

The dog that had been barking in the distance began to howl. It 
bayed at the moon; and to his own amazement Harry found that he, 
too, wanted to send up a cry of anguish to the skies. The dog’s lament 
was an appeal for protection, an admission of fear, an awareness of 
strange powers that walked abroad in the darkness. 

The horse began to paw the ground. Its head jerked painfully from 
side to side. A rustle in the undergrowth made it edge sideways so 
that the wheels of the cart scraped agonizingly on the rough surface of 
the lane. Harry calmed it and turned to face the gentle slope that fell 


away from the road. 

There were no hedges here. The moorland rolled off into infinity 
like a dark, descending sea. The whisper of the grass was the whisper 
of waves. One step out into that unknown ocean and you could fall off 
the edge of the world. 

Angry with himself and with the ridiculous impression that things 
were closing in on him, even on this barren expanse of land, Harry 
walked boldly off the road. 

Someone sprang at him, caught him by the shoulder, and twisted 
him round. Harry floundered and went down. There was a man’s 
weight on his back, but he braced himself against the hard tufts of 
grass and kicked out. He was free. Before his assailant could leap 
again, Harry lashed out and gripped him by the throat. The two of 
them rolled a few yards and came to rest. Harry did not let go. He felt 
the man gurgling beneath his grip, and twisted the head round so that 
moonlight fell on the face. 

It was a distraught face—the eyes wide, the mouth working in 
panic. A handsome but weak face, like that of some unfortunate 
simpleton born into a noble family. A face filled with agony and 
reproach, as though subjected to one humiliating insult after another. 

Harry slackened his grip, and the man panted: “Let go of me this 
instant. How dare you?” 

Harry was taken aback. The intensity of the indignation was 
ludicrous in the circumstances. “What?” 

“How dare you set upon me like that! You could have killed me, 
you know.” 

“I could have killed you?” 

“Or broken a bone, at least.” The man writhed, becoming shrill and 
querulous. “My bones are very fragile, you know. They break very 
easily.” 

Harry was convinced that he was dealing with a lunatic. It might 
have been wise to restrain the creature, but he was so surprised by the 
verbal attack that he let go and sat back. 

“Would you mind telling me who you are and why you attacked 
me?” 

“T had to defend myself.” The man stroked his throat, winced, and 
patted the side of his head as though to make sure there were no 
gashes in it. “And as to being attacked . . . I should be asking that of 
you. But then”—his head bobbed forward, he grinned and sniggered 
and twitched his nose at Harry—“I know who you are, don’t I? You’re 
Spalding’s brother. The one they killed. My name’s Crockford. Peter 
Crockford. They call me Mad Peter, but only because I don’t conform. 


And why should I conform if it doesn’t suit me?” 

Harry got to his feet. The man who called himself Peter looked up 
warily, then got up and faced him. An echo of what he had said struck 
resonances in Harry’s mind. He said: 

“What do you mean—they killed my brother?” 

“Didn’t you know he was dead? I knew, and I’m not his brother. I’m 
surprised you didn’t know.” 

“Of course I know,” said Harry impatiently. It was hard to tell how 
much of the man’s craziness was genuine and how much an arch, 
calculated mockery. “But who are ‘they’?” 

“They,” said Mad Peter simply. “Didn’t you hear them just now? 
Listen—you’ll hear them again.” 

These were the ramblings of a lunatic. Yet his conviction was such 
that Harry stood motionless and listened. There was no sound. He 
couldn’t imagine what they were supposed to be listening for, and he 
was in no mood for spending any more of the night here in the 
company of the village idiot. 

“Now look, Mr. Crockford—” 

“Look?” echoed Mad Peter. “There’s nothing to see, you know. Only 
to hear.” He put his head on one side, then moaned and touched his 
shoulder tenderly. “I do think you’ve broken something, I really do. 
You had no right to go skulking about in the dark like that.” Again he 
tilted his head and there was something oddly endearing in it, like the 
pleading antics of a dog. “You don’t happen to have a drop of brandy 
on you? Medicinal, you know. Or a cup of coffee?” 

Harry laughed. It was impossible not to like this strange creature. 
And there were things he had said which deserved following up. 

“Come on,” he said, turning back towards the cart, “you’d better be 
our first guest.” 

“Guest?” 

“My wife and I. For supper.” 

“Supper?” cried Mad Peter, as ecstatic now as he had been mournful 
a few seconds ago. “How perfectly delicious!” 

The two of them climbed back on to the cart and Harry flicked the 
reins. The horse at once started off without protest. 

In less than five minutes they reached the cottage. Light was muted 
by the patched-up curtains. The cottage looked self-contained—almost 
smug. It was a world of its own in a bleak, moon-silvered landscape. 
Harry was eager to be back in that world. He was jabbed by a twinge 
of regret that he should have brought this peculiar stranger back for a 
meal which would have been so much more delightful if shared only 
by Valerie and himself; yet he had a presentiment that this eccentric 


had a great deal to tell him. 

Valerie heard his footsteps on the path. The door was thrown open 
to greet him. She opened her arms to him. 

It was only when she drew back, flushed and happy, from his 
embrace that she realized Harry was not alone. He introduced Peter 
Crockford, who bowed formally and behaved with the greatest 
deference when shown into the sitting-room and offered a drink. 

The meal was ready. “I’ve been wondering if you would ever come 
back!” said Valerie. Her laugh hid—but not very adequately—a tremor 
of apprehension. He laughed back, but knew that he must not leave 
her alone too often until they were quite sure of their ground here. 

Without fuss she laid an extra place, so unobtrusively that even the 
most sensitive guest would not have been embarrassed or felt impelled 
to stammer out apologies for having arrived without warning. 

They sat down and ate. Harry found that he was hungry. A lot had 
happened since they had had their last meal. Time had flown past, 
filled with rather too many incidents for his liking. 

Mad Peter ate as heartily as his host. Valerie cast him a covert 
glance every now and then as he sucked noisily at a chicken bone and 
burped over his glass of wine. But she knew that he appreciated every 
mouthful, and when she caught her husband’s eye she could not 
repress a smile. 

“Well, Mr. Crockford?” said Harry at last, as the meal reached its 
final stages. 

“Much better, thank you,” said Peter cheerfully. 

“We're waiting.” 

“Waiting? Ah, waiting. But then, aren’t we all?” 

“We’re waiting,” said Harry, “for your explanation.” 

“And with every right.” 

Peter relinquished the last shred of chicken bone with undisguised 
regret. He looked hopefully at the coffee cups which Valerie had set to 
one side. After a minute or so it became apparent that he had no 
intention of offering any explanation or anything else until it was 
forced out of him. 

“Well?” Harry persisted. 

“Would there be any coffee, Mrs. Spalding?” asked Peter 
ingratiatingly. 

Valerie rose, but Harry stopped her with a gesture. 

“Not until he’s told us something.” 


Peter looked from one to the other and tried to make a facetious 
grimace. It failed and he was suddenly quite sane, sober, and earnest. 


He said: 


“Yes, you’ve got a right to know. Excuse me a moment. I... I have 
to be sure that I know what I’m going to tell you.” 


Valerie subsided into her chair. Peter took a deep breath and closed 
his eyes. Harry wanted to snap an order at him but did not like to 
break into that unworldly trance. The man was making a big effort— 
the sort of effort a drunkard makes when he knows he must walk 
straight and talk coherently. The strain tightened a blue veinous 
thread across his forehead. At last he opened his eyes again and began 
to speak in a laborious, painstaking way. 

“May I tell you something about myself? It may not be of any great 
importance in itself but it may help to convince you that what I’m 
about to say is the truth and not some colorful figment of my 
imagination. May I?” 

“Please,” breathed Valerie. 


“Thank you. I’m not mad, you know. They call me Mad Peter 
because I find it difficult to grasp some of the things which seem so 
important nowadays, like being able to make money and juggle with it 
and make more money. I can’t even make the first little bit. But Pm 
not mad. A little vague, yes. Sensitive—oh, my nerves are too close to 
the surface, I feel too much, everything is too hot or too cold. I feel it 
and know it. I have a strong sense of good and evil: not just knowing 
what’s good and what’s evil but sensing the presence of the fine thing 
and the bad thing. Knowing where it exists.” He leaned forward 
suddenly across the table, jarring a plate to one side and not noticing 
it. “This is an evil place,” he said. 


Harry glanced quickly at Valerie and tried to smile. Valerie must 
pay no attention to this kind of nonsense. There must be no clouds in 
Valerie’s sky: it was his job to make sure that there were none. 

“Corrupt,” said Peter, “and evil. I can feel it taking the goodness out 
of me. It hasn’t always been so. When I came here ten years ago... . or 
was it fifteen, or twenty? . . . when I came here, it was a good place. 
People were kind and gentle as God willed they should be.” Tears 
shone unexpectedly in his eyes and began to course gently, 
unchecked, down his cheeks. “Then they came, bringing their vileness 
with them.” 

“Who came?” Valerie demanded. 


Peter held up his hand. “Please. If you interrupt me I shall never 
remember what it was I must say.” He swayed, blinked, and went on 
slowly, gathering speed again as he talked. “My parents had high 
hopes for me, God bless them. They hoped I might go into politics, 
but”—he giggled—“I was too stupid even for that. In the end they 
made me a small allowance and let me go my way; put me out to 


grass, as it were. I wandered the countryside and settled here in my 
own good time because I found it a good place.” He looked happily 
round the room, and then the happiness drained away as quickly as it 
had come. “But I’ve just told you that. Now it’s all going blurred 
again. I’ve forgotten.” 

He lowered his head as though expecting a blow or a contemptuous 
dismissal. 

Valerie prompted him gently: “And then they came.” 

Peter shook with alarm. “Who told you that; who told you.. .” 

“You just told us,” said Harry. 

Peter looked up, looked down again. A gleam of cunning lit his eyes 
and then faded. He was withdrawing into his own shell again, 
listening to things nobody else could hear and silently communing 
with his own fears and desires. 

“Are you all right, Mr. Crockford?” asked Valerie. 

“Listen!” 

Peter sat bolt upright. They listened. 

Harry snorted. His patience was running out. “I don’t hear a thing.” 

“Listen, damn you!” 

Peter’s chair was kicked backwards. He was on his feet, reeling 
across the room. He dragged the curtains back. A few shreds came 
loose and fell to the floor. Peter pushed the window open. 

The clatter of the chair and the window had hammered into the 
head and now were gone. There was silence. 

No. Not silence. From the far distance could be heard the elusive, 
wayward sound of the pipe which had called to Harry on his 
homeward journey. He was by his own fireside, yet now it sounded 
more eerie and menacing than it had done on the open, unprotected 
road. 

“Damn.” Peter was near to tears again. “Damn . . . damn. I feel it 
again.” 

“What is it?” Valerie’s head was poised, exquisite above her white 
throat and slim neck. Harry feasted his eyes on her, only half listening 
to the ramblings of the eccentric. 

“Can’t you hear, woman?” 

“Yes... I hear it now.” The weird fluting skipped over a flurry of 
notes and then sank to a slow, mournful dirge. “What does it mean?” 

“Tt means death.” 

“How could it—” 


“I heard it’—Mad Peter swung towards Harry—“the night your 
brother died.” 


“What are you talking about, man?” 

“T heard it, I tell you, the night your brother died. Oh, my God!” 

Peter lunged for the door. Harry sprang from his seat and grabbed 
the man’s arm. 

“You don’t leave until you’ve told us everything. Everything—do 
you hear me?” 

Peter’s face was so tortured that it was impossible to threaten him 
and impossible to hold him in that tight grip. Harry relaxed his hold. 
And Peter cried “I must go . . . must go” and stumbled out of the room 
into the night. 

The sound of his feet stumbling down the path was cut off when he 
reached the gate. For a few seconds he seemed to stay on the road and 
then perhaps to branch off across the grass. 


Harry looked at the dark rectangle of open doorway. He strode to 
the door and closed it. 

Valerie said: “Harry . . . ’m frightened.” 

He cursed the impulse that had led him to bring Mad Peter back to 
the house this evening. Yet perhaps he ought to have been cursing not 
that but his weakness in allowing the man to escape without telling all 
that he had to tell. Behind the madness and the forgetfulness there 
had been the glimmer of some disturbing truth. 

The question had still not been answered: how had Charles died? 

The day had been a tiring one, but Harry was unable to sleep. His 
weariness had gone beyond the desire for rest. He heard Valerie 
breathing quietly and steadily beside him—Valerie, who had restored 
order to the chaos of the cottage, cooked a splendid meal, and who 
now deserved hours of slumber—but questions kept jangling in his 
mind. None of them could be answered until morning. In daylight 
they could start afresh. But he could not persuade himself to relax and 
abandon the confusions of the past hectic day. 

Dozing but still resisting, he heard a long-drawn-out moan. It 
seemed to come from below the window. Harry opened his eyes. 
Perhaps, after all, he had been drifting into sleep and this had been 
part of a dream. 

The moan came again. Now it might have been the misery of a dog 
lamenting at the cottage door. 

Harry sat up. 

Thickly, struggling up from the depths of sleep, Valerie murmured: 
“What is it, darling?” 

Harry swung his legs out of bed and thrust his feet into his slippers. 
“T don’t know.” 

Before she was fully awake he was on his way down the cramped, 


twisted staircase. 


The sitting-room was dark. The outline of the window was uneven, 
brightest at the corner where Mad Peter had torn the curtain away. 


Framed in the opening was a blackened face, distorted into the 
grimace of a gargoyle by the thick old-fashioned glass and the 
treacherous shadows. It mouthed hideously and then fell away. 

Harry stopped at the foot of the stairs. An attack on human enemies 
was one thing. A clash with hideous supernatural powers was quite 
another. 


He swore under his breath and stalked towards the door. It was time 
to put a stop once and for all to these fears and fancies. He opened the 
door and looked out. 


A crumpled shape sagged against the wall. The sound of its 
breathing was that of an animal in agony. Harry approached, ready 
for anything—but not ready for the black, distorted face which was 
only just recognizable as that of Mad Peter. 


He put an arm under the man’s shoulders and supported him, 
coaxing him away from the wall. Peter lurched against him and was 
clearly on the verge of collapse. Harry took his weight and shuffled 
back to the door. 

Valerie was on her way downstairs. She reached the bottom step 
and peered at them in the gloom. 

“Who is it?” 

“Our guest,” said Harry curtly. “Or what’s left of him. The lamp— 
quickly!” 

As the light spread along the wick and flared up, Valerie let out a 
scream. Then she put the lamp glass on and made herself look at Mad 
Peter’s face. 

Harry lowered him into a chair, but Peter went limp. There was no 
strength left in his limbs. His face was swollen into a grotesque, 
blackened mask, and dry foam flecked his lips. 

Harry tore open the collar that seemed to be throttling the man, but 
the only result was a quick, violent convulsion. Peter’s eyes, lost in the 
twisted parody of a face, opened for one moment. A grating sound 
came from his throat; then there was another convulsion and he 
sagged forward. 

Harry said: “He’s dead.” 

“No.” Valerie went down on her knees, trying to look into Peter’s 
tortured face. “Look . . .” 

Peter was struggling to say something. “Doctor... Doctor...” 

“Yes.” Harry stood back. “I'll fetch a doctor.” 


Peter’s hand groped out towards him. “Franklyn,” he croaked. 
“Doctor . . . Franklyn.” 

“That’s the man who lives close to us,” said Valerie. “He .. . 
dropped in while you were in the village. Said we were neighbors.” 

“Where?” Harry was reaching for his top-coat from behind the door. 

“The big house at the back—that’s all I got from him. There can’t be 
all that many big houses.” 

Harry went out. 

The house was easy to find. He struck up the slope at the back of 
the cottage and went through a small plantation of trees. The winds of 
the years had bent the trees so that they all stooped in one direction, 
tired of being beaten and thrashed about. When he emerged he found 
himself facing a large square building which could well have been the 
local manor. If it had once known great days, they had ended long 
ago: a tangle of creepers grabbed at Harry’s ankles as he made his way 
through the grounds, and the driveway was overgrown with weeds. 

It was not surprising that at this hour of the night—or, rather, 
morning—there should be no lights shining from any of the windows. 
Yet the house, shrouded as it was in darkness, gave Harry the 
impression of being awake—secretly, mysteriously throbbing with the 
pulse of a strange life of its own. 

He was getting far too imaginative. He strode up to the front door 
and seized the ornate knocker. 

His touch jolted the door and it swung slowly inwards. 

Startled, he ventured in. 

One lamp burned dimly at the foot of a wide staircase. Otherwise 
the place was as still as the grave. But warmer, he thought 
immediately, than any grave. It was stifling in here. He wondered that 
anyone could bear to live in such an atmosphere. It was as though a 
great fire raged below the house in some hellish cellar. 

“Doctor Franklyn!” He waited for the echoes to die away up the 
stairs, then called again. “Doctor Franklyn!” 


There was no response. He waited, then crossed the hall and opened 
the first door on his left. The room was in darkness, the furniture 
ghostly in what little light seeped through. Harry went back to the 
foot of the staircase and shouted again. When there was still no reply, 
his inclination was to turn and storm out of the place. But he thought 
of Mad Peter’s contorted features—and the memory drove him on up 
the stairs. 

A voice rang out behind him. “Where the devil do you think you’re 
going?” 

Harry turned on the stair. A dark, saturnine man was staring up at 


him from the hall. The peremptory tone made it clear that this must 
be the owner of the house. Relief flooded through Harry as he 
descended quickly to the hall again. 

“There’s a man dying at my cottage. Could you come at once.” 

“What is it to me?” 

Harry was staggered. The sombre features of the man were 
impassive. It was impossible to believe that he could have grasped 
what Harry had just said. 

“Look,” Harry tried again, “perhaps I didn’t make myself clear—” 

“You made yourself perfectly clear, Mr. Spalding. There is a man 
dying at your cottage. And I repeat: what has that to do with me?” 

“Yow’re a doctor, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, Pm a doctor... but not of medicine.” 

This was something which had not crossed Harry’s mind. He let out 
a groan of despair. 

Doctor Franklyn pursed his lips as though death were somehow a 
grim joke which, in his own embittered way, he rather enjoyed 
discussing. “I am a doctor of theology,” he said with a precise, almost 
prim enunciation. “I fear I can be of little use to you in your trouble.” 

Harry was at a loss. He could not go back to the cottage having 
achieved nothing. He needed help—he was a man of action, not a 
healer or a comforter. It was unthinkable that Franklyn, if a doctor of 
theology, should be indifferent to the agonies of a fellow human 
being. 

He pleaded: “Could you just come and have a look? Pd appreciate 
your advice. We’re new here, I know nothing of medicine .. . and I 
don’t know who to ask for assistance in this neighborhood.” 


Franklyn stood like an implacable judge of human souls and human 
conduct, incorruptibly weighing one decision against another. He was 
clearly not to be hurried—and yet, Harry observed, in spite of the 
bleak manner he tried to preserve, he was breathing rather heavily. 
And where had he been at this time of night: what had he been doing 
before he came into the hall behind Harry and challenged him; was he 
still winded from some mad dash across the countryside? The calm 
surface was only a veneer. 

Harry wiped his brow. The heat of the place, large as the hall was, 
began to tell on him. He was tired and dizzy. 

“Very well,” said Franklyn at last. “But you must clearly understand 
that my knowledge is limited also.” 

They went back through the trees and down the slope to the 
cottage. Harry noticed that Franklyn had a pronounced limp, but it 
did not seem to impede him at all: he strode out at a pace that even 


Harry found it hard to match, not knowing the lie of the land as well 
as the Doctor did. 

In the sitting-room of the cottage Franklyn looked round arrogantly 
and nodded at Valerie in the merest sketch of formal politeness. 

On the floor, the white tablecloth was humped up into an unnatural 
shape. Harry looked down at it and at Mad Peter’s feet pitifully 
sticking out from one end. 

“Were too late?” 

Valerie nodded, not trusting herself to speak. 

Harry bent over the body and pulled the cloth back. Peter’s head 
was twisted to one side, the features frozen into a mask of agony. The 
foam was dry on his lips and his eyes stared unseeingly from mottled 
pouches of puffed-up flesh. 

Franklyn’s impassivity was shaken. He suppressed a gasp. A spasm 
of revulsion shook him, and then he turned away and fought for 
control of himself. 

“Have you any idea what it could have been?” asked Harry. 

“He was an epileptic.” The answer was snapped out authoritatively 
in spite of Franklyn’s earlier protestations that he was not a medical 
expert. “He must have had a seizure.” 

“But the blackening of his face . . . the swelling...” 

“T only know,” said Franklyn violently, “that this man was subject to 
fits. I suggest that this was the result of one of them. Please don’t force 
me to express professional opinions I am not qualified to hold.” He 
took a deep, shuddering breath. When he turned to Valerie his manner 
was once again pedantic and rather fussy. “Although the matter is, 
strictly speaking, no concern of mine, I shall be prepared to see to... 
ah... all the distressing arrangements.” 

Harry decided it was time to take the initiative. “It’s kind of you, 
but I’m sure that if you tell us who we should get in touch with first 
thing in the morning—” 

“I know the people here,” said Franklyn. “I know the procedure. 
Please leave it in my hands.” 

Valerie looked at the wretched huddle of death on the floor, and 
then at Harry. He could see that she longed only to be free from this 
pitiful but terrible intruder. If Franklyn knew what to do, she would 
be only too glad to let him take charge. 

He nodded faintly. Valerie turned to Franklyn and whispered: 
“Thank you.” 

The doctor went to the door. “I shall not wish you goodnight, as you 
are scarcely likely to have one after your experience. However, I will 
express my regret that your arrival here should have been so... 
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unpleasant. Mrs. Spalding . . . Sir. 

With a little bow, he had gone. 

Harry and Valerie moved towards each other, and then realized that 
the mound of the corpse lay between them. Harry edged round it. He 
had seen death before, and although his experiences had not hardened 
him he prided himself that he could face up to the reality of it when 
necessary. But never before had he seen anything so disturbing, 
somehow so obscene, as this stricken creature at his feet. 

“Darling...” 

Before Valerie could rush into his arms, they heard a faint rustle 
from the doorway. The door had opened silently, and the only sound 
was that of the breeze sighing into the room. But framed in the 
opening was a dark-skinned man with the deep yet expressionless eyes 
of a Malay. For him to have come out of the rural English night was 
the most incongruous thing in a day and night of insane fantasies. 

Valerie gripped Harry’s arm. The Malay bowed to each of them in 
turn and then advanced into the room. He stood above the corpse and 
lowered his gaze slowly in what might have been reverence or no 
more than a languid curiosity. 

Abruptly he stooped and slid his arms under the corpse. 

Harry stepped forward to assist. The Malay shook his head once. 
With a neat twist he flung the body across his shoulder and padded 
soundlessly out into the night. 
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There were only three mourners at Mad Peter’s funeral. Valerie and 
Harry stood on one side of the grave, Tom Bailey on the other. They 
watched the earth drop on to the simple wooden coffin. Valerie 
stooped and sprinkled a few crumbling fragments over it, and then 
stood back as the Vicar, hardly appearing to notice their presence, 
turned and doddered back towards his church. 

Tom Bailey came round the dark new hole in the ground. Valerie 
had been introduced to him briefly by Harry when they arrived for the 
ceremony, and had at once liked his square, reliable face and the 
firmness of his handshake. As soon as Tom joined them now she said: 

“Surely he must have had some friends—I mean, other than 
yourself, Mr. Bailey?” 

“He had, ma’am. A lot of friends, spite of his funny ways.” 

“Then where are they all?” 

“They wouldn’t come here. Not today.” 

“Why not?” 

Tom Bailey lagged behind for a moment, letting Valerie and her 
husband walk ahead. He was heavily shy and uncertain. He scraped 
his feet along the path like a horse pawing the ground. 

“Because of what he died of,” he muttered. 

“But what did he die of? There’s no doctor here to tell us.” 

“No, there’s no doctor. But the coroner comes round to fill in his 
report every month. And he knows better than to ask any awkward 
questions. Heart failure’s what he’ll say.” Tom drew level with them 
again, glancing apprehensively over his shoulder. He nodded towards 
the village, locked in its secretive trance. “But they’ll say he died of the 
Black Death.” 

“The what?” said Harry incredulously. 

“The Black Death.” 

“But what’s that?” asked Valerie. 

“What he died of, ma’am,” said Tom artlessly. 

They crossed the road in front of the inn. It was late morning and 
one would have expected some sign of activity around the houses; but 
nobody stirred. They must he all out in the fields, Valerie assured 
herself. It was logical enough yet she didn’t quite believe it. 

Tom looked sheepish as they stopped at his door. He was evidently 


torn between remaining loyal to the people among whom he had 
come to live, though they would always regard him as a foreigner, and 
showing himself a civilized chap to these newcomers. 

“Can I invite you both in for a little refreshment?” 

“I won't, thank you, Mr. Bailey.” Valerie was anxious to get back 
and do some more work on the cottage, as well as preparing a meal. 

“wI be in my parlor,” said Tom anxiously. “All perfectly 
respectable.” 

She laughed. “Even so, I think Pd better get back.” She touched 
Harry’s arm. “But you stay, darling. I can do without you under my 
feet for half an hour or so.” 

“Like to borrow Tom’s cart? I’m sure he’d—” 

“Please, ma’am, you just wait here while I bring it round.” Tom was 
eager to agree. 

But she wanted to walk. She proposed to see all there was to be 
seen between here and the cottage, to soak up the atmosphere and, in 
return, to impose her own authority on it. A walk would do her good 
—a contact with reality after the strangeness of these disturbing 
events. 

The day was mild and the countryside looked somehow less harsh 
than when they had come down to the village for the funeral. She 
reached the summit of the hill and looked out across the moors. Life 
here could be beautiful. She would learn to appreciate all that was 
best in the changing seasons. 

A few feet from the verge of the road a clump of wild flowers 
burned with a pale glow in the middle of the bracken. She picked her 
way towards them and stooped to collect a few for the cottage. To her 
right was another gleam, shining more harshly. 

Half hidden in the bracken was a wicked-looking trap with open 
jaws. 

The hideous threat of those waiting teeth was too much for her. 
Valerie found a thick twig and sprung the trap, wincing as the jaws 
clanged shut. 

She finished assembling her bouquet and went on towards the 
cottage. 

The door was half open. Harry had not troubled to lock it, pointing 
out that the windows were so rickety and easy to open that it was 
absurd to take precautions with the door. People who wanted to break 
in could do so without difficulty: that had already been proved. 

Valerie went in. Then she stopped, dumbfounded. 


The room was rich with flowers. Flamboyant, exotic blooms which 
put her own little posy to shame were flaunting their cerise, orange, 


and yellow heads from jars and vases and even from the dented shape 
of the battered kettle. 

Valerie moved warily into the room. Too many things had happened 
in too short a time. She could not imagine what this new development 
might portend. 

There was a step on the stairs. A girl came down, carefully 
supporting herself against the plaster wall with one hand while she 
carried a few flowers in the other. At the bottom she came face to face 
with Valerie, and stopped dead. 

“Oh, dear! I had so hoped to be finished before you came back. It 
was meant to be a sort of welcome.” She was dark and slim, with an 
olive-tinged complexion which Valerie envied even at first glance. 
Although she was neatly dressed in a white shirt and a long grey skirt, 
in some inexplicable way she looked as exotic as the flowers she had 
distributed round the room so lavishly. “The door was open,” she said 
timidly. 

“But how kind of you.” 

“I heard all about your terrible experience when you got here. I 
thought perhaps these might help to take away an unhappy memory.” 

There was assuredly a world of difference between that first 
welcome, if one could call it such, and this one. 

“They will, of course,” said Valerie gratefully. “But . . . who are 
you?” 

“Tm so sorry. Your neighbor. I am Anna Franklyn.” 

“Then I’ve met your father.” 

A flicker of fear twitched in the girl’s beautiful face. “Yes, I know.” 

“He was searching for you. I hope he wasn’t too furious when he 
found you.” 

The girl’s grip on her few remaining flowers slackened so that they 
curled over and dropped from her hand. 

“No,” she said in a small voice. 

“That’s good. Won’t you stay for a cup of coffee? I’m Valerie 
Spalding, as I expect you know.” 

Everyone, thought Valerie ruefully, seemed to know: while she and 
Harry knew nothing of the community in which they had come to live. 

Anna nodded. Her eagerness was very appealing: she must be in her 
twenties but there was something young and shy about her— 
something that yearned for friendship but feared a rebuff. It must be a 
lonely life for a girl of her age. Doctor Franklyn had not given Valerie 
the impression of being a man with many friends or a man who would 
encourage his daughter to make her own. 


Valerie realized she was still holding her little bunch of wild 
flowers. 

“I think these had better go in some quiet corner,” she said, “if 
there’s any room left.” She went towards the kitchen. Anna came 
demurely after her as though anxious not to let this new friend out of 
her sight. “Your flowers”—Valerie looked back from the kitchen door 
at the rainbow of blooms—“are really magnificent. I don’t think I’ve 
ever seen such a gorgeous display.” 

“Father grows them,” said Anna. Then, in a rush, she said: “I really 
came to ask if you and your husband would come to dinner with us.” 

Valerie was surprised. She had not expected an invitation of this 
kind. She wanted to ask more, to make sure it was all right; but Anna 
was waiting on tenterhooks, hardly daring to breathe until she got her 
answer. Valerie said: “We’d like to.” 

“Tonight?” 

“Well, I...” 

“Please,” said Anna urgently. “Tonight.” 

“Yes. And thank you.” 

“Oh, no. It’s I who have to thank you.” Before Valerie could 
question her, Anna raced on: “Can I do anything?” 

Valerie nodded towards the large black kettle. It was pretty well the 
only receptacle in the place which had not been used for the floral 
display. 

“If you wouldn’t mind—the pump’s in the yard outside.” 

Anna gladly took the kettle and went across the sitting-room to the 
door. Valerie followed her at a more leisurely pace with cups and 
saucers on a tray, which she set down on the table. 

Suddenly she heard Anna’s feet hurrying back up the path. The 
kettle swinging from her hand had obviously not been filled. She was 
pale as she came into the room, and the impulsive happiness had quite 
faded from her eyes. They looked dark, fathomless . . . as clouded as a 
poisoned pool. 

Behind her, beyond the overgrown garden, Valerie glimpsed a 
movement. For a split second she thought she saw the Malay, but then 
there was only the tangle of briars leaning perilously over the 
doorway. 

“What’s wrong, Anna?” 

“I must go.” 

“But—” 

“T must.” 

“Of course.” There was no point in trying to deal with the girl’s 
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distress when there was no clue to its cause. “But . . . are you sure 
youre all right? You look so pale.” 


“I must go,” repeated Anna hypnotically. 
“You'll come again?” 
“Yes, yes...” 


Anna swept into the kitchen and put the kettle down with a bang. 
She came out again, hurrying towards the door. When she reached it 
she stopped in her tracks, staring. 


Doctor Franklyn stepped from the path into the cottage. 

“What are you doing here, Anna?” 

“Tm sorry, father.” 

“You did not have my permission to come here.” 

His insulting indifference to her presence enraged Valerie. She said: 

“Surely Anna doesn’t need your permission just to pay an ordinary 
social call, Doctor Franklyn?” 

The bony structure of his forehead seemed to force its way upwards 
through the skin, tense with anger, strained to a bleached whiteness. 
“Do not interfere with matters which you don’t understand, Mrs. 
Spalding. Matters,” he added viciously, “which don’t concern you.” 

“Father, please. . .” 

“Anna!” 

The girl bowed her head in submission. Franklyn stood to one side 
and she walked humbly past him. On the path outside she stopped and 
ventured a glance back at Valerie. 

Franklyn said: “I realize the sort of image I have created of myself, 
Mrs. Spalding. But believe me, things are not as simple and 
straightforward as they may seem.” 

“Tm sorry,” said Valerie stiffly. “Of course it is none of my business. 
It’s not my place to criticize.” 

But he could be in no doubt that the criticism was there. Abruptly, 
to her amazement, he smiled and put out a hand towards her, then let 
it fall to his side. It was an appeal as pathetic in its way as Anna’s— 
and as baffling. 

“Tm not really an ogre, Mrs. Spalding.” 

Valerie plunged. If sense was ever to be made of this situation, she 
must go through with it to the end. She said as lightly as possible: “I’m 
glad to know it .. . as we are to have the pleasure of dining with you 
tonight.” 

Franklyn’s face clouded again. He glanced at Anna. 

“Please, father.” 

“Very well.” The words were dragged out of him. He turned back to 


Valerie. “Until tonight, then.” 

The rebuff of his coldness was almost enough to make her withdraw 
the acceptance. Obviously it would mean nothing but trouble for Anna 
when she got home. But the two of them were already on their way 
towards the lane. 

Valerie watched them until they were out of sight. She wondered 
how a father and daughter could distress each other so; and wondered 
if she and Harry would find out this evening, and if they would be 
sorry. Perhaps unhappy people were best left to their unhappiness. For 
herself, she wanted only Harry and the joy he brought her. 

But Anna Franklyn had appealed to her, in looks as much as in 
words. It was too late to turn back. 
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Tom Bailey poured two large brandies and passed one to Harry. They 
drank after a silent, companionable nod to each other. Harry looked 
round the snug little parlor. It was more like the cabin of a ship than a 
private room behind an inn bar: there were three ships in bottles, a 
rough plaster cast of a mermaid, a heavy book with a stained cover 
which might have been a family Bible but suggested a ship’s log, and 
an assortment of shells and large iridescent pebbles along the window- 
ledge. Over the fireplace was a yellowing daguerreotype of a ship with 
two billowing sails and two belching funnels. If the floor had tilted 
slightly, Harry would not have been surprised. Perhaps if the skipper 
—or, rather, the landlord—gave him enough brandy, it would oblige. 

He took another sip and then said bluntly: “How many have died 
from this . . . this Black Death? Before my brother, I mean. Because 
I’m assuming that he was one of the victims, just like Mad Peter?” 

Tom frowned over his glass as though accusing Harry of a breach of 
hospitality. Then he said awkwardly: “A few.” 

“And what do you think killed him?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You know what I mean, Tom. Look—I’m a professional soldier, I’ve 
knocked about the world quite a bit and seen some pretty strange 
things. Some of them I couldn’t fathom out at all. But just because I 
couldn’t understand them—didn’t have the time to investigate, damn 
it—that doesn’t mean they didn’t have some perfectly logical 
explanation. And there must be a perfectly logical explanation to all 
this, too. You know there must be.” 

Tom took his time. He looked round at his little treasures, seeking 
their support. “I was a professional sailor, Mr. Spalding. You can see 
that. And I’m like you—I knocked around the world. Right round, in 
fact—several times. And I’ve seen things so strange that no amount of 
your logic could ever explain them away.” 

“Magic?” said Harry sceptically. “All that mumbo-jumbo? We’ve all 
seen that. Or what’s supposed to be magic—and witchcraft.” 

“Well, then,” mumbled Tom. 

“You’re not suggesting people in this village were killed that way?” 

“T don’t know, and I don’t intend to try finding out.” 

Tom’s gravity made it impossible to sneer at him. Harry changed his 
tack and said: “How well did you know my brother, Tom?” 


“Well... oh, I knew him all right.” 

“Did you like him?” 

“Yes,” said Tom in an undertone as though afraid to speak out too 
boldly. “Yes, I liked him. He kept himself pretty much to himself up 
there, but . . . well, what I did see of him I liked very much.” 

“And Mad Peter? You were the only one who went to his funeral, 
apart from us. The only one who went to the trouble . . . or took the 
risk.” 

“What are you getting at?” 

“You liked them—but you don’t care how they died?” 

Tom slammed his glass down. It was a wonder it didn’t break. He 
said tensely: “Yes, I do care, Mr. Spalding. I care very much.” 

“Then—” 

“T also care about myself. All the time I was at sea I dreamed of 
owning a little place like this. I was going to settle down and it was 
going to be somewhere peaceful—no storms, no trouble. Now I’ve got 
it I want to keep it. I want to live my days out here and to die here— 
in bed. Not to be found out there with my face all black, foaming at 
the mouth.” 

“You mean you're frightened?” 

“Yes,” said Tom, “I’m frightened. For the first time in my life I’m 
really frightened.” 

“Pm sorry.” Harry finished his drink and put the glass down more 
carefully than Tom had done. “I shouldn’t have said that.” 

Tom shook his head dolefully. “I don’t blame you, Mr. Spalding. 
Look, I’d like to help you, but. . .” He struggled with something inside 
himself, then shook his head again, forcefully this time. “No. Nothing I 
can do.” 

Harry was in a troubled mood as he set out on his homeward 
journey. It was ironical to think that such a short time ago they had 
been promising themselves an idyllic honeymoon in the sleepy calm of 
the countryside. And after that there had been the promise of blending 
gradually with the community, learning to know the people and their 
ways. Harry still wanted to know more about the people and their 
ways—but not in any spirit of easy camaraderie. He would like to get 
his hands on a few of them and shake the truth out of them. 

He quickened his pace as he approached the cottage. Valerie had 
gone home quite some time ago, and for the first time he was shaken 
by a fear that she might have walked into yet further complexities. He 
ought not to have let her go alone. 

But she was in the cottage, and safe. They clung to each other for a 
long minute. Then they both began to speak at once, laughed, and 


were both silent. 

“Go on,” said Valerie. “Tell me what Tom had to talk about.” 

“No, if you—” 

“Go on,” she said, kissing him; “you first.” 

He told her how little he had gleaned from Tom. She nodded. It was 
no more and no less than she had expected. 

“Everything’s so . . . so cloudy,” she said. “Nothing makes any sense. 
The world out there”—she waved towards the window—“looks solid 
enough, but it’s all wrong somewhere. Somewhere . . . somehow.” 


Harry sat down and she told him that she had had a visitor. 
“Bringing me flowers,” she said meaningly, and he realized that the 
room was full of luxuriant colors and that he had not even noticed 
them. “Just like a man!” she said. 

An invitation to dinner . . . He had looked forward to a quiet 
evening with his wife. His wife—an incredible but delightful concept. 
He was still not used to the idea or to Valerie. 

But there were mysteries to be solved. He would not be happy until 
these irritating veils of secrecy were torn aside. At least Doctor 
Franklyn was an educated man, if not by any means a likeable one, 
and it ought to be possible to challenge him as man to man. Round 
the dinner table they might establish a sounder relationship. 

“I said wed come,” said Valerie tentatively. “I hope you don’t 
mind?” 

“We'll be delighted to have dinner there,” Harry assured her. 

His hopes fell slightly as they approached the house. It was just as 
forbidding as when he had come upon it for the first time in the small 
hours of that unforgettable morning. One thing, however, he had 
forgotten: the heat that welled out as soon as the front door was 
opened. Valerie, in a long evening frock with bare shoulders, might 
welcome such a temperature, but it didn’t suit Harry. 

When they sat down to eat there were only three of them. Doctor 
Franklyn was civil but certainly not an effusive host. He offered no 
explanation for the absence of his daughter. 

The food was served by the Malay who had come to collect Mad 
Peter’s corpse. Harry saw Valerie shiver. Whatever thoughts might be 
passing through her mind, they must be grim: there was no draught of 
cool air in here to explain the tremor. 

An unlabelled bottle of wine was placed at Franklyn’s elbow. He 
drew a glass towards him. 

“I trust you will enjoy this wine, Mrs. Spalding. It is made not from 
grapes but from rice. I serve it slightly warmed.” He observed her 
glance at Harry, and smiled his thin, melancholy smile. “Don’t be 


alarmed. It is really quite palatable.” 
He passed the glass to Valerie and filled another one for Harry. 


They drank. Harry would have preferred a cool draught of hock, but 
he had to admit that in its way the oddly insipid taste of the wine and 
the lukewarm glow of it on his palate were right for this oppressive 
atmosphere. 

“Have no fear, Mr. Spalding: it is not poisoned.” 

The remark failed to be even mildly funny. Harry thought of Mad 
Peter’s agonized face and the torment of his death throes. And 
inevitably he thought of his brother and visualized the same 
convulsions. He set the glass down and plucked instinctively at his 
collar. 

“Do you find it too hot in here?” asked Franklyn. “I am used to it. In 
fact, I need it. Anna and I have spent most of our lives in hot 
climates.” 


Valerie seized this opportunity with a brashness of which Harry 
would not have been capable. “Is Anna not joining us, Doctor 
Franklyn?” 

Their host’s face hardened. “No.” 

“T hope she’s not indisposed?” 

“She is being punished.” 

There was an embarrassed silence. 

“Pm sorry to hear that,” said Harry, knowing that he was not 
carrying it off with Valerie’s flourish. “I had hoped to make her 
acquaintance.” 

“So you shall, Mr. Spalding. Later.” 

This firmly ended the subject. Harry saw that he was not going to 
make much headway with Franklyn unless the doctor chose of his own 
accord to confide in him; and he did not give the impression of being 
a confiding sort of man. 

The Malay moved softly in and out, setting a fine array of small, 
spiced dishes before them. Some were subtly flavored and some burnt 
with a fire more potent than the wine, yet without spoiling the gentler 
tastes. Doctor Franklyn asked Harry about his career and nodded 
courteously at each experience as it was recounted. On the surface 
everything was pleasant, leisurely, and uncomplicated. But Harry 
found it a strain. Basically he was sure that Franklyn took no real 
interest in the conversation. Because his daughter had issued the 
invitation he had felt bound to honor it; but this was not a house 
where visitors were welcome, and not a dinner table at which social 
chatter flowed freely. 


At the end of the meal Harry observed a swift glance pass between 


Franklyn and the Malay. The Malay raised an eyebrow. It seemed to 
be enough: Franklyn nodded almost imperceptibly. There was 
something in the interchange which suggested that their relationship 
was not merely that of master and servant. 

“T suggest we have coffee in the library,” said Franklyn. 

As they crossed the hall there was a faint rustling from the head of 
the stairs. Harry looked up. 

A dark girl in a gleaming sari stood on the landing. The colors of the 
silk ran in and out with the restlessness of living things. When she 
took one step down, they glowed and shimmered and fell into new 
patterns, never still, never to be captured. 

“Anna,” said Franklyn levelly, “your guests are here.” 

“Thank you, father.” 

She hurried lightly down the stairs. The musky scent of her perfume 
swirled around her, as alien and compelling as the flowers she had 
brought to the cottage. She glanced shyly but with a certain feminine 
challenge at Harry, then put out her hands in welcome to Valerie. 

“May I introduce my husband,” said Valerie. “Harry, this is Anna 
Franklyn.” 

The girl’s hand seemed to glide through his. His own palm was 
clammy with the heat, but hers was smooth and sinuous. 

Doctor Franklyn said peremptorily: “Anna, perhaps you’d like to 
show Mrs. Spalding your pets?” 

The welcoming smile on her face dissolved into abject fear. 

“Your pets, Anna,” said her father. 

“Perhaps . . . perhaps Mrs. Spalding isn’t interested.” 

Franklyn looked at Valerie. “Are you interested in animals? Most 
Englishwomen are.” 

“Why, yes. I love them. But if it’s inconvenient—” 

“Anna will be delighted to show you her little collection.” 

“Of course.” Anna had recovered. She stood to one side and waited 
for Valerie to approach the stairs. Harry was tempted to put out a 
hand and hold his wife back. But this was Franklyn’s house and 
Franklyn’s daughter. He would have to play along with the man as 
civilly as possible until he became utterly intolerable. 

“A cigar?” said Franklyn as the two girls went upstairs. He took a 
cigar case from his pocket and held it out. The case was covered with 
a dark, exquisite skin of some kind. “Mr. Spalding”—Franklyn was 
already leading the way across the hall to the library as he spoke 
—‘“may I speak with you frankly?” 

The Malay appeared, silent as ever, and opened the library door. 


When they were settled in armchairs he brought in a silver tray with 
the coffee and then went out again. 

As Franklyn poured coffee, Harry looked round the room. It was less 
a library than a museum. The walls were lined with bookshelves, but 
only a certain number of the shelves actually held books. Instead there 
were impressive arrays of small, delicately carved ivories, divided into 
groups by an occasional elaborately patterned vase. A green jade 
dragon sprawled along one shelf with its head snarling out into the 
room. A porcelain lion with a face like a pug curled up on a tall stand 
in the middle of the room. 

Harry said: “You’ve travelled a lot, Doctor.” 

“Yes.” Franklyn spared the room but a brief glance and said: “I 
asked if I might speak frankly. I propose to do so. You, too, have 
travelled, Mr. Spalding. Or is it Captain Spalding . . . Major Spalding . 
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“Captain.” 

“Captain Spalding. May I suggest that you continue your travels as 
soon as possible?” 

“Tm afraid I don’t understand.” 

“Clagmoor is not the place for people like you and your charming 
wife. Particularly if she is to be left here alone when you, presumably, 
rejoin your regiment or brigade in due course. This is a very primitive 
community, sunk in its old ways. Cornwall is jealous of its secrets, you 
know, and doesn’t take kindly to strangers.” 

“But you yourself chose to settle here,” Harry pointed out. 

“Many is the time I have regretted it.” There was no denying the 
sincerity of the outburst. Franklyn went on more calmly: “This is an 
unhealthy place. I would not recommend young people to stay here. 
You will make no friends, and if something happens to either you or 
Mrs. Spalding—” 

“Something?” Harry echoed. “What would happen, Doctor? What 
does happen to people here—what is there to be so secretive about?” 

“I was only saying that if something happened . . . you would be far 
from friends, far from anyone who could help you. My advice to you 
is that you should leave without delay.” 

“You’re holding back a lot that I would like to be told. I think the 
time has come, Doctor, when you should be honest with me.” 

“T am honest,” said Franklyn fervently, “in saying that it is in your 
own interest to get away from here.” 

The events of the last few days had already tended to make Harry 
consider this course of action; but he stiffened in an instinctive 
resistance to any attempt to intimidate him. He said: 


“T have no intention of leaving.” 
“T wish I could persuade you to see that—” 
“Nothing you have said so far will persuade me.” 


“T see.” Franklyn sipped his coffee as though to take away the taste 
of an unpalatable memory. “But if anything unpleasant should occur . 
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“Such as?” Harry insisted. 


“If anything unpleasant should occur, please remember that you 
were warned.” 


The door opened with more noise than the Malay would have made. 
Anna and Valerie swept in. They made a striking picture—a striking 
contrast. Valerie was tall and fair and very English. Anna must 
presumably be English, but her Oriental garb and the Oriental tinge of 
the room made a more appropriate setting for her than would a 
country lane or the cottage down the slope. 


Harry and Franklyn rose to their feet. Harry waited for Valerie to 
say something about the animals she had just seen, whatever they 
might be, but Franklyn spoke first: 

“Anna, dear, why don’t you play something for our guests?” He 
smiled from Harry to Valerie, suddenly and incongruously an 
indulgent father wanting to show off his daughter’s skills. “Anna is an 
accomplished musician—really quite brilliant. Do you like music, Mrs. 
Spalding . . . Captain Spalding?” 

“I like a good tune,” said Harry. 

“A good tune. Mm. Yes, well, we’ll have to see what we can do. 
Anna... ?” 


It was both an encouragement and an order. Anna went to a 
curtained recess in one corner of the room and drew from it a lavishly 
inlaid stringed instrument which Harry thought vaguely must be some 
kind of guitar. 


Anna seated herself on the floor in the centre of an Indian rug and 
laid the instrument across her knees. She looked at her father, waiting 
for his permission to start. 

Franklyn nodded. 

Anna stroked the strings. They thrummed gently into life. She began 
to pluck at them in a strange, stumbling rhythm which seemed first to 
limp and then to spring. The melody which emerged was disturbing: 
to Western ears it had no obvious pattern, no familiar rise and fall. 

Franklyn leaned towards Harry. “The instrument,” he murmured, “is 
a sitar. Anna spends many hours with it. An accomplished performer, 
don’t you think?” 

Harry, a bit out of his depth, nodded. 


Franklyn half closed his eyes. The sternness of his features relaxed. 
He appeared to sink into a reverie, remembering things that would be 
meaningless to anyone else, surrendering to the music with an 
enviable completeness. 

Anna’s fingers flew madly in a complex dance over the strings, to 
and fro. She might have been weaving, creating a design in sound 
rather than in cloth. Her eyes were fixed on some spot in the middle 
distance. Like her father, she was in a kind of trance. Her fingers 
played on their own, taking possession of her mind rather than being 
controlled by it. 

Suddenly Harry heard a recognizable theme through the exotic 
counterpoint. Distinctly, plucked from the swirling rhythms with the 
force of a church chorale, he made out the plaintive tune he had heard 
somewhere else . . . so recently . . . somewhere close at hand. Then he 
remembered. It was the eerie melody which had fluted from the 
darkness when he met Mad Peter—the melody which they had heard 
later, and which Peter declared was a prediction of death. 

Franklyn was jerked from his reverie. He sat bolt upright, his 
features contorted with anger. 

Beyond him, the door opened. The Malay stood in the opening, 
looking in with an odd, appreciative smile. Then he was gone. 

Franklyn pushed himself up to his feet. 

“Stop!” 

The shout cut across the throbbing of the strings. The music 
collapsed into a jangling discord. Anna, bewildered, looked up at her 
father. For a few minutes she had forgotten him, forgotten everything. 

Franklyn snatched the instrument from her and hurled it across the 
room. It snapped and splintered against the edge of a bookcase. 

Anna scrambled up. Her arm was raised to ward off a blow. 

It would certainly have come—Harry sensed it—if he and Valerie 
had not been there. As it was, Franklyn made a terrific effort. He 
shook as though with an ague, and his arm was trembling with the 
desire to strike out at his daughter. 

Virulently he said: “Get out of my sight!” 

Anna backed away, then turned and ran. She dragged the door 
open, and they heard the swish of her sari as she raced across the hall 
—a sound like a dying, shuddering breath. 

Harry said: “Doctor Franklyn, it’s not my place to interfere—” 

“Then don’t.” 


It would have given Harry the greatest satisfaction to strike the man 
down where he stood. But there was a certain code to which he 
adhered; a discipline which had been drummed into him. 


“Were leaving, Valerie.” 

She hesitated, staring at him reproachfully. A woman, of course, 
would expect to see some violence done in the circumstances. Harry 
smiled wryly. Valerie turned, then went towards the hall. 

Franklyn clapped his hands once. 

By the time Valerie was in the middle of the hall, the Malay was 
advancing with her coat. The gleam in his eyes was mocking rather 
than deferential. Harry took the coat from him and put it across 
Valerie’s shoulders. 

“Goodnight, Doctor Franklyn.” 

Franklyn paid no attention. He had turned away from the library 
door and was beginning to mount the stairs slowly and purposefully. 

Harry took Valerie’s arm and guided her over the rougher patches of 
ground and through the trees to the smoother slope above the cottage. 
She did not speak until they were clear of the trees. Then she said 
tautly: 

“How could you let him?” 

I’ve no jurisdiction over Doctor Franklyn in his own house. Or 
anywhere else, for that matter.” 

“You should have stopped him.” 

“In his own house?” said Harry again, seething because he had 
wanted to manhandle Franklyn and had had to restrain himself. 

“He was obviously going straight upstairs to beat her.” 

“We can’t be sure.” 

“I can be sure,” said Valerie. She stumbled on the path above the 
cottage, but shook off Harry’s arm when he tried to support her. “I 
think you’re afraid of him.” 

“Yes.” Harry spat out the word in a fury and said no more until he 
had opened the door and let Valerie walk in past him. 

She crossed the room and lit the lamp. When she turned and looked 
into his face, she wavered and then ran to him. She put her arms 
round him. 

“Darling, I’m sorry. Pm so awfully sorry. It was a stupid thing to 
say. It’s just that I was . . . oh, I was so upset.” 

“Don’t think I wasn’t,” said Harry. “That house, that man .. . that 
loathsome little servant . . . I wish I knew what was going on.” 

“And the animals,” said Valerie thoughtfully. 

“The animals? Oh, yes. What was so special about those animals?” 

Valerie shook her head. “They . . . well, they weren’t what I 
expected. They were all so small. Mice, and even rats, and little furry 
creatures of all kinds. A couple of puppies—but even the puppies 


weren’t romping around. They were all in cages.” 
“Locked up for the night?” 


“It looked as though they spent most of their time there. A sort of 
ZOO, Or... Or...” 


“Or what?” 
“I don’t know.” Valerie’s brow was puckered with worry. “There 
was something . . . doomed about them. Something frightening. They 


weren’t just pets. Anna didn’t want to touch them—I could see that. 
And yet at the same time she was drawn towards them. She. .. at one 
moment I distinctly saw her gloating over them. That’s the only way I 
can describe it—gloating. And then she started sobbing and said her 
father would try to make us leave and we mustn’t leave, we must stay 
near her.” 


“He certainly tried that,” Harry agreed. 


They sat at the table in the glow of the lamp while he told her of 
Franklyn’s attempts to persuade him that Clagmoor was unhealthy and 
that they were not welcome here. 

“And I believe him on that score,” he finished grimly, “but I’ve no 
intention of being driven out by that fellow or anyone like him.” 

Valerie put out her hand to him across the table. He gripped it and 
they smiled at each other, then looked proudly round the little room. 
This was theirs. They were not going to abandon it. 

His wandering gaze lit on the cat’s basket. It was empty. Katie must 
be exploring the kitchen or the bedroom. Or perhaps she was out 
sniffing the enticing smells of the night and would be back in the 
morning. 

But Katie did not come back. Katie had vanished. 
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In the middle of the morning there was a knock at the front door of 
the cottage. Harry had only just got in after an unavailing tramp over 
the surrounding fields in search of the cat. He hurried to the door, 
wondering if some farmer or one of the villagers could at last be 
showing some sign of neighborliness and returning Katie. 

When he opened the door he was confronted by Tom Bailey with a 
heavily laden basket on his arm. 

Tom scuffed his feet, cleared his throat, and grunted: “I’ve brought 
you a few things.” 

Valerie appeared from the kitchen. 

“Mr. Bailey—how thoughtful of you!” 

“Thought you might not know the best way of going about getting 
stuff,” said Tom with gruff awkwardness, “so to tide you over, like . . 

He lowered the basket to the floor. Valerie picked it up, winced 
laughingly at the weight, and said: “Do come in and sit down for a 
few minutes, Mr. Bailey.” 

“Well, I won’t say no. But please . . . call me Tom.” 

Harry tried to take the basket from Valerie, but she shook her head 
and went out to the kitchen to unload the food which was piled high 
in it. Tom watched her go, then said with a diffidence that was 
touching in so tough and weatherbeaten a man: 

“T...ur...I didn’t only come up to deliver that lot. I came to do 
something I don’t often have to do. And I don’t like it when I have to. 
I...Icame to admit I was wrong, Mr. Spalding. I’m sorry.” 

“Wrong?” 

“Can’t keep yourself to yourself when there’s things like this going 
on. It ain’t right.” 

“You mean”—light dawned on Harry—“you’ll help me?” 

Tom nodded. “Pll help you. And reckon I know a good place to 
begin.” 

“When do we begin, then?” 

“Not both of us,” said Tom. “Not right away. I do the first bit, and 
then I want you to come down to my place tonight. Late. Can you do 
that?” He jerked his head towards the kitchen door. “Will she be 
frightened to stay here on her own?” 


“Not if I know her,” said Harry proudly. But he lowered his voice 
automatically. “What time tonight—how late?” 

“After midnight.” 

Tom would say no more, and would not stay long when Valerie was 
back in the room. 

When he had gone, Harry explained what had happened. There was 
really not much to tell. It all sounded very flimsy, he realized. But it 
was the first offer of help he had received, and it came from a man for 
whom he felt an instinctive liking. Tom Bailey had lived here long 
enough to learn a great deal about the local people and their ways, 
but not so long that he had become as churlish and withdrawn as they 
were. 

As he might have anticipated, Valerie said that she wanted to come 
with him that night. Not because she was frightened: simply because 
she wanted to know what secrets Tom had to tell. Harry refused to 
contemplate it. She argued. He finally defeated her. She bowed to his 
authority—reluctantly, but with a sweetness that warmed his heart. 

“When I leave,” he said that evening, “you’re to lock the door 
behind me and keep it locked. And make sure the catch on the 
window is secure.” 

“And Pll keep the poker on my lap until you come home,” she 
laughed. 

But although she tried to remain cheerful and to imply that really it 
was an absurd situation, probably exaggerated out of all proportion, 
when the time came for him to leave the cottage she held on to him 
for a long moment. There was a throb in her voice as she said: 

“Don’t walk into a trap, will you? Don’t let yourself be tricked... . 
and if there’s real danger, please run away. Please—for my sake!” 

Rain had started as Harry walked away from the cottage. By the 
time he approached the village it was falling steadily. The edges of the 
lane were muddy, and the cobbles of the village street were streaming 
with water. The unrelenting hiss of the rain, though, had the effect of 
muffling his footsteps. 

He reached the side door of the inn and rapped sharply but quietly 
on the woodwork. 

Tom must have been waiting only a few feet away. The door was 
opened at once and Harry slipped inside. Tom led him into the centre 
of the bar and on towards the parlor at the back. 

“Yow’re not squeamish, are you?” 

“Tve had practice in not being,” Harry bristled. 

When the door of the parlor was closed, Tom turned up the wick of 
an oil lamp which was burning low. He stood aside and waved Harry 


forward. 

Lying stretched out on the table was Mad Peter. 

“Its all right,” said Tom dourly, “he’s still dead.” 

He edged past Harry and raised one of Peter’s eyelids. The dead eye 
stared hopelessly upwards. 

Harry tried not to gag at the sight of that tragic face and the useless 
eye that would never see sun or moon, green fields or winding lanes 
again. He spluttered: “How in the devil’s name—” 

“T dug him up. Just now. That’s his box.” Tom indicated a coffin 
propped up in the corner. 

“And I called you a coward!” 

“Tve seen too many dead ’uns to be frightened of him.” 

“But why?” 

“T reckon there’s some things that ought to be looked at. Take some 
looking for, mind . . . but when Pd got him here in a good light I 
found what I was after. Here—give me a hand with him.” 

The two of them lifted the body so that it was half sitting. The head 
lolled forward. Tom pointed to the neck and tried to turn it so that the 
lamplight fell on it. 

Harry mastered his nausea and bent forward to look at the place 
Tom was indicating. 

There were two small marks, deeply indented. The area around 
them was bruised and swollen, darker even than the blackened face. 

“What do you make of it?” asked Tom. “Two bites, close together? 
Or... the bite of an animal with two teeth—with fangs?” 

He gave Harry time to inspect the marks, then began to lower the 
body again to the table. 

Harry said: “But what sort of animal . . . in England, I mean... ?” 

“That’s what we have to find out.” 

“Mad Peter may have fallen on something, scraped against 
something. If he was subject to epileptic fits, he could have injured 
himself without being aware of it. And those marks may be quite 
unconnected with his death.” 

“There’s a way to find out,” said Tom. 

“How?” 

Tom reached a bottle of brandy from the shelf behind him and 
poured two glasses. He handed one to Harry. 

“Have a look at your brother.” 

Harry drank deeply. When he had steadied himself, his first impulse 
was to say no. The idea was appalling. Every instinct within him 
rebelled against such a monstrous notion. Then he caught Tom’s 


straight, sure gaze on him and realized what his friend had already 
been through on his behalf. He could not back down. 

“All right,” he said hoarsely. 

They took Mad Peter’s coffin back to the churchyard on a handcart 
which Tom dragged from the littered yard at the back of the inn. 
Beside the wooden box were two large spades. 

The wheels of the cart squeaked over the cobbles, and in spite of all 
their efforts there was an occasional thump as the coffin shifted. 
Mercifully the rain continued, hammering out a tattoo on the roofs of 
the village and streaming noisily over the street towards the pond. 

Tom had hurriedly covered Peter’s grave with boards. Now he 
dragged them aside, and the two men lowered the coffin into place 
again. Tom gave Harry one of the spades and took the other. 

“PI fill this in. You start on your brother.” 

Moisture streamed down Harry’s neck as he dug. It was a mixture of 
sweat and rain, hot and cold at the same time, numbing him and 
reducing him to a wet pulp. The numbness was welcome. He didn’t let 
himself think what he was doing. The desecration of the grave had to 
be carried out in mute obedience to a cause that would not bear sober 
analysis. 

At last he had cleared the earth and revealed the lid of the coffin. 
Now, pausing, he almost lost heart. To look on what remained of his 
brother’s face . .. He was not sure he could do it. 

Tom appeared at the graveside with a storm lantern. He held it out 
commandingly. Rain sparkled, falling past it into the dark hole. 

Harry prised the lid off the coffin and looked in. 

For a moment it was as though he were peering down at a hideous 
twin to Mad Peter. The black puffiness, the twist of the mouth, the 
screwed-up eyes . . . the lineaments of intolerable agony .. . 

He retched. 

“Turn his head,” said Tom inexorably. 

With a shaking hand Harry got a grip on the head and turned it. 
Tom lowered the lantern. 

“Well?” 

There could be no mistake. The double mark was there just as it had 
been on Mad Peter’s neck. 

“That about proves it, doesn’t it?” said Tom. “Ever see a mark like 
that before?” 

Harry shook his head. He was beyond speech. 

“T have,” said Tom. “Once. In India. On a man bitten by a king 
cobra.” 


Harry stared. It was impossible. Here in England, nothing could be 
more madly incredible. 

“Tt all fits,” said Tom. “The blackening of the face and that foaming 
at the mouth—” 

“No!” cried Harry. 

He couldn’t believe it, wouldn’t believe it. 

He felt Tom’s hand under his arm. Without knowing quite what was 
happening he allowed himself to be helped up from the grave. 

Tom said: “You go on home and look after that wife of yours. We’ll 
talk about it in the morning.” When Harry groped blindly for his 
spade, Tom urged him away from the graveside. “Pll clear up here. 
Don’t worry, it’ll all be left neat and tidy. Go on—go home before she 
gets upset and comes looking for you.” 

Harry was not conscious of stumbling back to the cottage. There 
was a dull ache in his shoulders but it meant nothing to him. The rain 
was blowing into his face so that he could not see his way, but his legs 
plodded automatically on until he was at last aware of the cottage 
door immediately before him. He gasped for breath and drew himself 
up. 

He tried the door. It was locked, as he had said it must be. 

He knocked. 

“Who is it?” 

She was there; she was safe. 

“Tt’s all right, darling.” 

The key rattled in the lock and the door was drawn open. Valerie 
dragged him inside and hugged him. The living reality of her was a 
wonderful thing after the dank despair of the graveyard. 

“You’re soaked,” she said when she drew away. “Come over by the 
fire and get those wet things off. The kettle’s on. I’ll make you a hot 
drink, then you can tell me all about it.” 

Harry winced at the thought of having to explain his night’s work. 
He moved to the fire and began to peel his coat from his wet 
shoulders. 

There was a small, folded note propped on the mantelpiece against 
an old brass candlestick. 

“What’s this?” 

“Oh. That was pushed under the door tonight,” said Valerie. “It was 
addressed to you, so I didn’t open it,” she added demurely. 

Harry unfolded the note. It read: 


I desperately need your help. 


Please come before it is too late. 
Anna Franklyn. 


Perplexed, he held it out for Valerie to see. 

“Why should she turn to me?” 

“Who else has she to turn to?” asked Valerie. 

“But why a note—why not come to the cottage and tell us what’s 
wrong?” 

“Perhaps she did, and I didn’t hear her. I might have been in the 
kitchen. Or . . . perhaps she couldn’t get away and had to send the 
note down by someone.” 


“Someone? Her father—or that Malay?” 
Valerie took the note from him and shook her head over it. Harry 


began to put his coat on again. The weight of it squeezed a chill damp 
into his shoulders. 


“You can’t go out again now,” protested Valerie. 

“The girl needs help. I can’t just do nothing—now can I?” 

“If you go, I’m coming too.” 

“No.” He kissed her before she could argue and went quickly to the 
door. “No, darling.” 


The rain had stopped but the ground was soggy underfoot. It slowed 
him down intolerably. An age seemed to pass before he reached the 
top of the hill, and the ache of his exertions in the churchyard began 
to pulse across his back and down his arms. Doggedly he went on. 


The house reared up before him, gaunt against the stormy night sky. 
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A sticky mass of wet leaves muffled Harry’s footsteps as he trod 
cautiously along the side of the house. A frontal assault was out of the 
question. There must be some way to break in. 

At the end of the side wall, past a door which looked as though it 
had not been opened for years, a small window was slightly ajar. 
Harry clawed upwards to get a grip on it. He could only just get his 
fingertips over the sash, and when he pulled there was no response. 
He prodded with his right foot against the wall, scraping about for a 
foothold. By ramming his toes hard against a ragged brick he was able 
to push upwards and keep himself there for a few seconds. He put all 
his weight on the window and shook it. For a moment it would not 
budge; then it let out a squeak and came down with a thud. 

Harry swayed back but held on. He waited. There was silence. 

He kneed himself up and over the window. 


Inside he was in pitch darkness. He steadied himself against one 
wall and groped carefully out with his hands. As far as he could judge 
he was in a narrow passage. He took a few tentative steps and 
blundered into no furniture or other obstacle. 

The faint light from the window began to pick out details. The 
passage was bare, without pictures on the walls. A few long strips of 
florid paper peeled away and curled to the floor. He walked warily on 
the bare boards. The place smelt damp but there was a thin stream of 
warm air coming from the far end. 

He could make out the outlines of door panels. When he reached 
the door he turned the handle very slowly. 

The door opened. 

Warmth was an engulfing wave now. He had half expected to come 
out into a room opening off the hall, but he must have lost his sense of 
direction. This room had a musty, enclosed feeling; and the smell of 
damp gave way to a thick, pungent, animal stench. Harry stood quite 
still. All round him he was conscious of a stirring and twittering, a 
breathing and insistent fidget of life. 

He thought vividly of Mad Peter and of Charles. The marks on their 
necks came vividly back to his mind as though a bright light had been 
beamed on them from the darkness. 

If this was the room in which Franklyn kept monster snakes. . . 

Harry could not bear any longer to hear these scuttering sounds and 


not see, not know. He fumbled in his pocket and took out a box of 
matches. One side of the box was damp, but after a couple of attempts 
he struck a match. 

The flame sputtered and swayed. He raised it above his head. 

The room was surrounded with cages from floor to ceiling, all of 
them with small padlocks. Inside the cages were small, furry animals 
of every description. Their eager eyes winked in the light and threw 
back a hundred reflecting gleams. Moles were humped at the backs of 
cages. Field mice ran suddenly round and round. A rabbit twitched its 
nose at Harry as he bent towards it. 

Not snakes, then. 

But perhaps, he thought with a shock, food for snakes. . . 

Just as the light was burning towards his fingers he saw two things. 
One was a farther door leading out of the room. The other was Katie, 
Valerie’s little cat, also locked in a cage. He dropped the match and it 
went out. He groped towards the cage and tried to find the door, but it 
was padlocked like the others. Katie emitted a plaintive miaow. There 
was nothing he could do right away. 

He picked his way towards the door and opened it. 

Beyond, there was still warmth and still darkness. He took a step 
forward, then another. A third . . . and he tripped over something and 
went sprawling. He lay quite still for a few seconds, then rolled over. 

Against the pale grey outline of a window he saw the shape of a 
great cobra reared up, poised to strike. Harry braced himself, ready to 
kick himself away. But the creature did not move. He fumbled for his 
matches again and struck one, still tense and ready to fling himself to 
either side. 

The rope-like coil of the king cobra remained motionless. The 
reptile was stuffed. 

Harry felt his heart pounding. He grinned wryly and waited until 
the fear had subsided. Then he struck another match and looked 
round the room. In the flickering light it was threatening and 
macabre. He doubted whether it would have been much more 
attractive in daylight. Eastern curios were ranged all round the walls, 
surpassing even those in the library where he had sat with Franklyn. 
The whole house must be crammed with weird dead objects—and 
with things that were frighteningly alive. Japanese armor, Chinese 
masks, shrunken heads, bizarre Javanese puppets and tables piled 
high with heavy reference books . . . the room and its occupants made 
a strange contrast to the adjoining room. 

There was another door. Harry went to it. He might get lost in a 
labyrinth, not knowing where to find the front of the house or the 


back. But he was driven on. Anna Franklyn was a wretched prisoner in 
the middle of her father’s foetid, perverse world. The sooner he took 
her away from here, the better. 


To his surprise he found himself in the hall. A lamp burned on a low 
wick at the foot of the stairs. 


He was sure that someone was watching him, waiting for him. 
In a low voice he said: “Anna... ?” 

There was no reply. 

“Anna?” He did not dare to raise his voice too much. 


From the top of the stairs came a faint rustle, the suspicion of a 
creaking of woodwork. Harry looked up. Shadows clung to the 
banisters, but there was a darker shadow where a door stood open—a 
shadow which diminished as the door was gently closed. 


Harry started up the stairs. The sensation of someone waiting grew 
stronger. In his head there was the sound of Anna calling to him. 


He stopped in front of the door. In spite of the suffocating warmth 
of the house he felt cold. His damp clothes clung to him. 


He put his hand out to the door. It opened at a touch. 
“Anna?” 
He thought he heard a long sigh. The darkness beyond the door was 


lightened. The moon must have come out from behind the clouds and 
was shining into the room or corridor beyond. 


Harry strode forward. 
The door at once closed behind him. 


He saw the moonlight spilling across the floor. He turned, and saw 
it welling up the surface of the closed door and over the woman who 
stood there. 

Woman... ? 

It was Anna. That much he saw even when he could not believe 
what he was seeing. It was Anna, but not the reserved, beautiful girl 
he had met. Her hair was drawn back into a slimy mane so tightly 
pressed against her head that it seemed almost to sink into the flesh 
and become part of it. Her head had narrowed, her jaw thrust 
forward, and the exquisite skin was scaly and iridescent. She opened 
her mouth, and a forked tongue flickered in a jet of hissing breath. 

Harry let out a cry. The snake’s head that was still, grotesquely, a 
woman’s head struck forward. He fell sideways. The venomous fangs 
sank into the collar of his coat, missing by an inch the spot on his neck 
for which they had been aimed. 

Pain stabbed into his shoulder. The contact had been brief but 
poisonous. He felt a raging fire begin to spread through him. 


The force of the attack had carried the writhing snake woman 
forward. She swayed and coiled in the middle of the narrow space, 
twisting round in a hissing frenzy. 

Harry threw himself at the door and tugged it open. 

The staircase fell away before him into a blurred infinity. He went 
down it without knowing what he was doing. His left hand groped for 
the rail, but he was not conscious of touching it. Conscious only of the 
agony that could not get any more terrifying and yet impossibly got 
worse, until it screamed through his veins. Or was he the one who was 
screaming—was it his voice that he heard or only the howling of his 
blood? 

His feet reached the floor of the hall and he went reeling on towards 
the door. The world spun around him yet his feet carried him on, 
lurching out into the cold air. The shock of the night chill saved him 
from complete collapse. He took a deep breath, and the rasp of it 
against his throat hurt. It steadied him. He stumbled on, not seeing 
but finding his way in a haze of pain down through the plantation and 
down the slope to the cottage. 

He knew nothing of it. Only a blind animal instinct drove him on. 
When he crashed, sobbing, against the door of the cottage, he was no 
longer Harry Spalding but a racked victim in its death throes, an 
inhuman thing without personality and with no thought but that of 
pain, unbearable pain. 

To give up... to let the pain take over .. . to be done with it... 

The door opened and he collapsed across the threshold. 

A woman was screaming in his ear. Her hands were on his shoulders 
trying to lift him. And the agony was worse. 

“Knife!” he heard a harsh voice saying. “Sharp knife!” It was his 
own unrecognizable voice. 

Some part of him that was still human struggled to the surface and 
fought for the survival of a puny self through a bedlam of anguish. 

“Cut it!” He was tearing at his shoulder, ripping the material away 
to expose the wound. “In God’s name”—he saw the knife and saw 
Valerie’s face and saw that she was trembling and that if she couldn’t 
bring herself to do it then he would die—“cut it . . . cut it deep.” His 
voice rose to a shriek. “Cut deep—and let the poison out.” 

Valerie bent over him. Her face swam away into a red haze. Even 
through the agony that he had thought was insuperable he felt 
another, more vicious agony, as though the venomous fangs had 
struck again and struck, this time, deeply and decisively. He arched 
with pain. There was a great gulf opening beneath him and at last he 
surrendered and let himself go down in a dizzying, interminable fall. 


He had expected to disappear forever into the abyss. There should 
have been blackness . . . nothingness. But he swam in a sea of blood, 
trying to free his head so that he could wipe the red smears from his 
eyes and see; and a great heart hammered within the sea, deafening 
him, so that every muscle in his body twitched in time. 

“Anna...” 


She rose, a serpentine monstrosity, from the scarlet ocean, her head 
poised over him. The features were distorted so that she had ceased to 
be Anna and was a creature of dark legend, something which could 
never be human again. The forked tongue flashed in and out as 
though in anticipation, and the venom gleamed on the colossal fangs. 

Something cool was wiped slowly across his forehead. For a fraction 
of a second his eyes cleared and he seemed to see Valerie bending 
over him with a damp cloth in her hand. Then he was falling again, 
and the snake was lashing and hissing around him once more. 

He had meant to protect Anna. He had wanted, somewhere an age 
ago, to save Anna from the death that slithered and struck in the hot, 
foetid house of her mad father. It hadn’t worked. Anna... the snake . 
. . she had been struck, swallowed up, transformed, she wasn’t Anna . 
..couldn’t be... 


The nightmare seethed in his veins and his mind. 
“Anna,” he groaned despairingly. 
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By dawn Harry had ceased to thrash around on the bed and was 
sleeping heavily, apart from an occasional jolt which shook his entire 
body. Valerie sat by his bedside, feeling utterly spent but thankful that 
the worst was over. 

His abrupt appeals, the insistence of his calls to Anna, had ceased 
now; but they, more than anything, disturbed her. She wondered if he 
had reached Anna or if he had been too late. Or was the girl now a 
prisoner, the way barred by some unspeakable horror? Harry must 
have tried to fight his way through and must have been thrown back. 
Was it too late now to save Anna? 

She could not go down to the village for help. She was unwilling to 
leave Harry. And there was probably little help to be expected from 
that quarter anyway. The villagers preferred to remain behind closed 
doors. If they heard what had happened to Harry, they would nod 
sagely, put shutters across their windows, and not venture out into the 
open at all. 

As the daylight strengthened in the bedroom, Harry murmured in 
his sleep again. 

“Anna...” 

There was a sharp knock at the door downstairs. Valerie tensed. It 
came again, more insistent this time. 

She realized that she felt, deep down, much as the villagers must 
feel. She was reluctant to open the door, to let anyone or anything in. 

She opened the tiny window of the bedroom and leaned out. 

Tom Bailey heard the squeak of the catch and stood back on the 
path so that she could see him. 

He said: “I was wondering if Mr. Spalding—” 

“TIL come down and let you in.” 

When he came into the sitting-room she gave him no time to speak, 
but directed him towards the stairs. Tom plodded up ahead of her. She 
heard his gasp when he saw Harry stretched out, unconscious in what 
was obviously no ordinary sleep. 

She came into the room behind him and went round the bed. Gently 
she turned Harry’s head and took the dressing off the ugly black 
wound on his shoulder. 

Tom bent over it and stared. Then he said: “When did he go up 
there?” 


“Up there?” 

“To the house.” 

“Last night. But how did you know?” 

“Thought as much,” Tom growled. “But what made him go?” 

“A note was pushed under the door while he was out with you. It’s 
downstairs. P’ll go and—” 

“Never mind. What did it say?” 

“It was from Anna—Anna Franklyn. She asked for help.” 

“Help? What kind of help?” 

Valerie realized how elusive it all was, how very little they had to 
go on. “We can only guess,” she said lamely. “From her father, though 
—we’re pretty sure of that. She’s in danger.” The thought of Anna’s 
appeal to her came back, and with it the memory of Anna’s tragic 
eyes. “Tom, I ought to go to her.” 

She went to the stairs and hurried down. Tom was hard on her 
heels. When she turned to take her coat down from its peg, he blocked 
her way. 

“Now, Mrs. Spalding, you’ll do no such thing. You see what 
happened to your husband—and it’s your job to look after him. And 
you won’t do that if you wear yourself out. Dashing off up to that 
house won’t do no one any good.” He was respectful but firm as he 
took her arm and steered her towards a chair. “You'll sit down and 
relax for five minutes. And perhaps you’ve got a kettle I could be 
putting on.” 

The strain of the hideous night hours had been greater than she 
thought. When she allowed herself to be persuaded to sit in the 
armchair, the strength fled from her legs and arms and she went quite 
limp. Tom’s burly, reassuring presence enabled her to relax for the 
first time. 

He was used to looking after himself and after his inn, and his 
movements as he made her a drink and set out cups and saucers on 
the table were trim and economical. When she was sipping the strong 
brew of tea he had made, he said: 

“Td best be getting back to open the doors and see to my customers. 
But you'll be all right, won’t you?” 

Valerie nodded. It was all she could bring herself to do. 

“TIl see if I can get one of the lads to take a note into town,” Tom 
went on thoughtfully. “Clem should be going in today, and maybe 
he’ll carry a message to the doctor. Not that they’re usually in any 
hurry to come all the way out of town to this place—but I’ll do what I 
can. And meanwhile I reckon Mr. Spalding isn’t going to come to any 
harm—provided you look after him properly.” 


Valerie put her cup down. A terrible lassitude was seeping into her 
limbs and her mind. Drowsily she said: 

“Tom... you’ve put something in this tea, haven’t you?” 

He smiled and patted a bulge in his jacket pocket. It had the shape 
of a flask. 

“Good for you,” he said. He pushed a small stool forward and lifted 
her feet so that they rested on it. “Now, just you stay there. If I can get 
back later today I will—and if I can get the doctor up, IIl bring him 
with me.” 

She wanted to get up to see him to the door, but he waved her 
down and she was glad to obey. When he had gone, she felt obscurely 
that she ought to go upstairs, ought to sit by Harry, ought to... ought 
to do so many things. 

Wash the teacups. 

Make a meal. No, not yet, but later she would have to... 

Go up and see Harry. 

Sleep... 

The cottage and the fields around it were still. She drowsed. A few 
birds sang in a nearby tree but otherwise there was nothing. 

Valerie’s head nodded. She gave up to the demands of her 
weariness, and slept. 

When she awoke it was dusk. She couldn’t believe it. The hours had 
slipped by, and daylight had escaped over the crown of the hill. 


There was a creak from the stove. The fire had almost gone out. 
Hastily she made it up again and then went upstairs to see that Harry 
was all right. He was sleeping soundly and normally now. He was 
safe. They were both safe in their snug little refuge. 

Safe? Could anyone be truly safe, so long as that indefinable menace 
continued to exist in the Franklyn house? 

She thought of Anna again and this time she came to a decision. 

Darkness was closing in swiftly as she made her way up the slope. 
She went warily as she approached the trees. Harry had been struck 
down, but she did not know where it had happened—in that grim 
house, or out here in the overgrown grounds. She must take no 
chances. 

She avoided the front of the house and clung to the side wall. A 
window was open at the end. It must have been through here that 
Harry got in. She had no idea if he had also escaped this way. 

Valerie scrambled up and swung precariously over the window into 
a narrow passage. A door at the end of it stood wide open, and in the 
twilight she could see the faint gleam of wire bars. When she slid 


stealthily into the room she was confronted by rows and rows of small 
cages, all of them empty. Yet there was still a warm, oppressive smell, 
as though the cages had only recently been populated. 

She went on. Another door was ajar, and there was a line of 
brighter light down it. Valerie tried to see through, but could catch 
only a glimpse of a narrow segment of the room beyond. An ivory 
figurine grinned sightlessly back at her from a shelf. 

With infinite care she prodded the door open, waiting to dodge back 
if anyone should speak. 

The back of a tall chair edged into view. A hand lay on the arm of 
the chair. As she watched, it moved. Valerie froze. She saw Franklyn 
push himself up from the chair and stand for a moment in the centre 
of the room. His shoulders were sagging, and he seemed unable to 
move any farther. Then he walked forward like a man in a trance and 
bent over something which was out of Valerie’s range of vision. When 
he stepped back he was holding a wicked-looking curved sword. He 
shook himself into life, turned, and strode out of sight. There was the 
sound of a door opening and shutting. 

Valerie edged into the room. A suit of Japanese armor hung on a 
frame seemed to guard the farther door. She went past it, opened the 
door, and looked out into the hall. 

It was deserted. She advanced to the foot of the stairs and looked 
up. 

If Franklyn had gone up to his daughter with that murderous sword 


Terror clamped down between Valerie’s shoulders. But she was 
determined to see this through. The stairs were wide, the lamps were 
burning, she could turn and flee if she had to. But now she resolutely 
went up to the landing. 

There were too many doors. She didn’t know which to choose; could 
not even begin to guess what lay behind any of them. 

She turned the knob of the nearest and looked into a small 
bedroom. There was nobody there. 

The next one revealed the bare boards of a narrow passage leading 
apparently nowhere. 

The third one opened into another bedroom. It had a musky, 
slightly cloying smell. A humped shape on the bed lay quite still in the 
faint light from the window. Valerie murmured: “Anna... ?” 

Still it did not stir. She went in, one step at a time, tense and ready 
to jump aside or turn and run. 

When she reached the bedside she found herself looking down at 
Anna’s naked body. It lay on top of the counterpane, head sunk in a 


pillow, utterly still. 


Too late. Anna did not move, did not breathe. It was too late to save 
her: whatever Franklyn had planned for his daughter had been done. 

Valerie leaned over the body and put out a hand to touch it. 

She had expected to feel cold flesh—or perhaps flesh still warm, 
only newly dead. Instead the body yielded to her touch. There was no 
substance to it. Valerie almost overbalanced, and all her weight went 
down upon her hand. It pushed its way hideously down on to the skin 
... and the skin crumpled and distorted. The head was not, as she had 
thought, buried in a pillow. There was no head. The hollow shell 
flattened out on the bed, and Valerie fell back with a whimper of 
nausea. 

This was not Anna. Yet it had been the shape and likeness of a 
beautiful young woman—the skin formed into a human semblance but 
now shed. 

Shed . . . as a snake sheds its skin. 


Valerie stumbled towards the door. She had lost all sense of caution. 
She moaned to herself as she blundered down the stairs. If anyone had 
barred her way to the front door there would have been no possible 
escape. 

But nobody appeared. She stopped in the hall and looked wildly 
round. 

A door below the stairs was open. Light filtered from below up a 
winding flight of stone steps. Valerie went to the door and hesitated. A 
faint whispering seemed to come up the stairwell—a whispering made 
up of pathetic little squeaks and even, she thought, the mewing of a 
cat. 

She went slowly down. 

The stairs led into a cellar. In the far wall was an arch, through 
which a faint steam drifted across the cellar. It had a sulphurous 
smell, probably the breath of one of the county’s subterranean streams 
and wells. 

Huddled in cages against the cellar walls were mice and rats, a 
quivering rabbit—and her own Katie. 

Valerie stared incredulously. 

Then she heard the sound of a groan from the space beyond the 
cellar. She tiptoed across the damp flagstones of the floor and peered 
through the arch. 

The surface of the well seethed gently in the middle of a small 
cavern. Against one ragged, rocky wall a shape was huddled beneath a 
blanket. A lantern had been placed beside it, its yellow glow casting 
fantastic shadows and dancing apparitions through the wisps of 


sulphurous steam. 

Franklyn was a gaunt silhouette, leaning on the sword he had taken 
from his collection. He might have been brooding here for an age, 
keeping a vigil or willing himself to some terrible deed. 

As Valerie watched, Franklyn stooped and with one brusque 
movement threw the blanket aside. 

Anna lay there. Her body shone with a green, scaly brightness. She 
stirred. A ripple ran down her body and her head twisted to show the 
eyes slanting back into the skull. 

Franklyn raised the sword above his head. Valerie tried to scream 
but no sound would come. 

The sword slashed down with savage force. 

There was a scream. Not Anna’s and not Valerie’s. It came from the 
cellar and was like the violent howl of a madman, stabbing out 
towards Franklyn. It was enough to deflect his aim, so that the blade 
missed Anna by an inch. 

Valerie lurched to one side. A lithe body sprang past her with 
demoniacal force. It was the Malay, carrying an oil lamp and swinging 
it as though it were a weapon. He launched himself at Franklyn. The 
two men met, the clash of the impact throwing them towards the 
bubbling pool. Franklyn tried to lift the sword again, but the Malay 
waved the lamp in his face. Franklyn ducked and lashed out. The lamp 
went flying. 

The Malay screamed and went on screaming like some primitive 
warrior urging himself on to new feats of savagery. He clawed, bit, 
kicked . . . and Franklyn buckled before the onslaught. 

Franklyn was the bigger man, but the Malay was possessed by a 
spirit of destruction. A great hierarchy of vengeful gods stood behind 
him and gave him strength. He went for Franklyn’s eyes, yelling 
hideous sounds that were not words but meaningless curses. They 
rocked on the edge of the terrible pool. 

And Franklyn at last got a grip on the stabbing, kicking little man. 
There was a moment when they held on to each other and couldn’t 
move—their feet set, their legs and arms stiff, their bodies locked .. . 
And then the Malay was thrown clear, toppling on the edge of the 
sulphur pool and falling. There was one heart-stopping scream of fear 
and then the little man had gone, lost forever beneath the simmering 
surface. 

The steam billowed out. At the same time there was a gout of flame 
which irradiated the whole cavern. A greedy tongue of fire licked 
across the rocky floor. The lamp which the Malay had swung at 
Franklyn was on its side, spilling a deadly blaze out into the confined 


space. 

Fumes clutched at Valerie’s throat. She coughed and, in a panic, 
turned back towards the stone steps. Franklyn cried something after 
her. She raced for the staircase and heard him behind her. Fear drove 
her at a mad pace up the steps and out into the hall. She was clawing 
at the massive bolts on the front door when his arm came round her 
throat and drew her back. 

“No,” he said in an impossibly level, reasonable voice. “Oh, dear, 
no. I’m sorry, but really .. .” 

Valerie tried to fight free. He did not fight back; he simply held on 
to her with a grip that could not be loosened, and she felt herself 
being drawn towards that room in which he and Harry had talked. It 
was a lifetime ago. 

Franklyn closed the door behind them and then released her. 

“Tm sorry,” he said again. 

She thought of the flames licking across the cellar and had a picture 
of them making their way up the stairs, spreading and devouring. She 
cried: 

“We've got to—” 

“Sit down,” he said mildly. 

It was absurd. The domineering, sour-visaged Doctor Franklyn had 
grown gentle and courteous. He had the air of a man quietly 
determined to maintain a front of decency and sweet reason no matter 
what hideous terrors exploded around him. 

“The fire,” she said, trying to wave him away from the door. “The 
fire . . . those animals down there... and Anna...” 

“Anna,” he said as though an echo had been struck. He put his head 
on one side, relishing it. Then the grief in his face was like a rush of 
blood. It thrust Valerie backwards like a physical force. “You know 
what you saw down there?” he said. “That vile thing . . . you know it 
was my daughter?” 

“Anna,” she said weakly, still not believing. 

“Yes. But not the Anna you know. Not the lovely girl who... who. 
. .” His voice broke. He was the man with bowed shoulders she had 
seen preparing to take the Japanese sword and do what he at last 
accepted had to be done. “Not that girl, Mrs. Spalding. A cruel parody. 
A loathsome . . . thing. . . using her body. She has been possessed by a 
devil. We don’t use such words nowadays, do we? But I say it was a 
devil. You saw her with your own eyes. You saw her—my daughter— 
and... oh, my God.” 

He sagged and was on the verge of collapse. In spite of herself 
Valerie held out her arms, and when he just failed to fall forward into 


them she warily touched his elbow and guided him to a chair. He 
looked, bewildered, round the shelves which held books and 
ornaments, the grinning faces and the bestial faces and the tranquil 
faces of an alien antiquity. 

Slowly, ruminatively, as though there were all the time in the 
world, he said: 

“Her mother died in giving her life. She was my dearest possession. 
My only happiness. And they knew it. They knew it. They knew that 
this was the way to punish me.” 

Valerie sank on her knees before him. “They?” 

“Mrs. Spalding, I am a doctor of theology. My particular study has 
been the primitive religions of the Far East. I have travelled—India, 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo—and I have seen many things they wished me 
not to see. I have penetrated the deepest jungles, the foulest swamps. 
And everywhere I went, Anna was always with me; always at my side, 
never complaining, always cheerful, always devoted.” Franklyn shrank 
into his chair, reaching out into memory and plucking visions from 
the past into the present. “There was one religious cult which kept 
evading me. Like the leopard people of Africa, this was a secret 
society which guarded its secrets jealously, fanatically. The Ourang 
Sancto—the Snake People. You won’t have heard of them, Mrs. 
Spalding. Very few people have, outside Borneo . . . and there they 
would never dare speak of it for fear the outside world might discover 
their secrets. I set myself the goal of finding out. I would not be 
warned, and I would not be held back. It took a long time and a great 
deal of patience but I managed it; and I returned to Singapore to write 
up my investigations. A few weeks later Anna disappeared.” 

He was talking hypnotically, not so much to Valerie as to himself, as 
though picking his way over a wilderness of things which had 
happened but ought not to have happened, which he would change if 
he were given the gift of his time over again. 

“It happens too often in Malaya,” he said, listening to his own 
words and waiting for significant resonances. “I was angry, I was 
frightened . . . but I awaited the usual ransom note from bandits. Of 
course I would pay. My colleagues calmed me: money, they assured 
me, would solve everything and there was no need for me to worry 
about Anna’s safety. 

“And then, without warning, Anna was returned. Three weeks later 
she was restored to me. She was unhurt and had no memory of what 
had happened to her. And then it all started... .” 

His eyes widened. He put his hands on the arms of the chair and 
seemed to be on the verge of pushing himself up, as she had once 
before seen him get to his feet. But he stayed where he was. “They 


had their revenge,” he said in a dull, obsessed tone. “Anna was one of 
them. As soon as I realized what had happened I got her as far away 
from their sphere of influence as possible. I brought her here in the 
hope that it would weaken their hold—and because the sulphur 
streams could provide warmth for the house in winter. She needed the 
warmth. You see”—he shuddered almost as the creature in the cellar 
had shuddered, twisting from side to side—“every winter Anna sheds 
her skin. She goes into a deep sleep. The cold would kill her.” 

“Yes.” Valerie nodded meaninglessly. The only sense in all this was 
the perverted logic of nightmare, in which all things were plausible. 
“Yes...” 

“Tt was useless,” said Franklyn. “They followed me. I was not 
allowed a moment’s peace.” 

“But surely—” 

“She will die now,” he said. “It is probably better so.” 

“No.” Valerie got to her feet and went towards the door. “All of us— 
Anna, yourself, and me—if we...” 

She had no idea what solution she was going to offer, and in any 
case Franklyn gave her no time to finish. He sprang into sudden life 
and barred her way to the door. 

“You must stay here, Mrs. Spalding.” 

“But”—surely she could smell smoke, surely the flames must by now 
be raging through the cellar—“the place is on fire!” 

“Fire?” said Franklyn vaguely. He thought about this, then nodded. 
“Yes, it will keep her warm. Dear Anna. Poor Anna. It will warm her.” 

She realized that his mind had gone. The acceptance in his features, 
so different from the bleakness of his anger, was the acceptance of one 
who no longer had any arguments to propound or confute. He was 
mad. He could take no more. 

As though to emphasize his indifference, he turned away and began 
to collect some of the smaller curios from his shelves, lining them up 
on a table in the middle of the room. 

Valerie waited until he was selecting pieces from a shelf in the far 
corner, and dashed for the door. 

He was too quick for her. His hand closed on hers as she grabbed 
for the door-knob. 

“Mrs. Spalding.” He sounded genuinely pained. “I did tell you that 
you must, must stay. Didn’t I? I’m sure I did. You can’t leave yet.” 

He turned the key in the door and pocketed it. 

Valerie kept a grip on herself. She mustn’t panic and she mustn’t 
enrage him. Now he was mild and slow, a quite changed Franklyn. But 
he might turn from a gentle, ruminative madness to one of towering 


rage. If she were to escape she must plan and be patient and not be 
frightened. 

Yet while he plodded around the room, taking down this piece and 
that, nodding philosophically over the little collection he was 
amassing on the table, the fire must be sweeping through the cellars. 

From a drawer he took a large leather bag and tipped his treasures 
into it. Smiling affably, he said: 

“Tm afraid I shall have to leave you locked in.” 

“You can’t!” 


“You have nothing to fear.” The words were soothing but she knew 
that there was no significance in them. He was not concerned with her 
other than as a nuisance to be avoided as far as possible—an 
interfering woman to be placated and then left. He was making vague 
noises at her as he would have made them to a dog, wanting only to 
be out of the house and off into the night of forgetfulness. “Your 
husband,” he said cheerfully, “is sure to come looking for you soon.” 


He took out the key, let himself out, and closed the door behind 
him. She heard the key rasp in the lock, but could not tell whether he 
had taken it away with him. 

And then she heard another sound. There were no footsteps going 
away from the door... nothing . . . only a muffled sigh. And then 
Franklyn said: “Anna... ?” And he said it again. And even through 
the door Valerie heard the wild venomous hiss. And again Anna’s 
name on her father’s lips, but this time screamed . . . and screamed 
again. 

Then the gentlest of thuds against the door, and a sliding, slithering 
sound. And silence. 

Until the key turned in the lock again. 
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The handle of the door turned slowly. Valerie watched it, wanting to 
turn and run—but to where? 

The door opened. 

Valerie backed away a pace and jarred against the table. She 
steadied herself and still could not take her eyes off the door. 

Anna came in. 

It was a beautiful face and a deadly face. The movements of the 
slim, splendid body were smooth and sinuous, almost musical in their 
unbroken flow—smooth and delicate and savage. 

Valerie groped round the table. Her hand touched the back of her 
chair and she used it to guide her away towards one wall. Her 
shoulder came up sharply against one of the shelves, and a fragile 
piece of porcelain rang a clear, gentle note. 

Anna’s mouth opened. She appeared to be smiling. Her lips drew 
back and her forked tongue flashed and danced its mad, derisive little 
dance. 

Valerie said helplessly: “Anna... if we can get out of here... if we 
can...we...” 

Anna slid round the table and came on, her head stabbing and 
seeking, her fangs bared. 

There was a sudden thunderous knocking at the front door. 

Valerie’s voice surged up like a wild thing from her strangled throat. 
“Here,” she was yelling: “here—help me! In here!” 

Anna bent, straightened, and lashed out like a broken spring. Her 
head plunged, she hissed, and there was a sharp, searing pain in 
Valerie’s throat. She cried out once, then fell, and was only dimly 
aware of Anna recoiling and slithering, writhing away across the 
room. 

At the same time there was the crash of glass. One of the windows 
showered inwards. Cool air blew across Valerie’s face as she tried to 
get up to her knees. 

“Cold,” cried a mournful, wailing voice. It was Anna, twisting away 
in a contortion of pain. “So cold...” 

Outside the room there was a splintering sound. Then the door 
rocked as someone smashed a shoulder against it. 

“Valerie!” 


“In here,” she croaked desperately. 

The door shuddered again. Another few panes of glass tinkled to the 
floor, and Tom Bailey was framed in the jagged outline of the broken 
window. His way was blocked by iron bars on the inside. 

“Cold!” moaned Anna. 

She shrank in on herself. As Tom kicked more glass out of the way 
and the wind howled in, she whipped into a coil and sank to the floor. 

The door gave way. Harry stumbled in and threw himself down 
beside Valerie. 

“My darling...” 

There was a pain in her shoulder but it wasn’t spreading. Her head 
was clear. She struggled up. 

“Harry, Pm not hurt. Why? ’'m.. . not hurt.” 

“Get her out, before it’s too late,” Tom bellowed from the window. 

Smoke billowed in through the door from the hall. Harry took 
Valerie’s hand and together they walked into the acrid fumes. From 
below there was a mad shrieking and caterwauling. A few little furry 
creatures scuttered up from the cellar. The cage doors must have 
sprung open. But there must be others. There was Katie. 

Valerie said: “I’ve got to go down.” 

The smoke stung her throat and made her eyes stream. Blindly she 
groped her way against a rising wave of heat. Flames licked out across 
the cellar as she reached it, and Harry was bellowing in her ear. She 
paid no attention. Maddened, he groped out through the choking 
fumes, and she heard his hands smack into a cage door. He 
understood at once. They wrenched doors open and heard maddened 
little animals leap out and squeal away. She tore at one cage after 
another until Katie’s anguished screeches drew her closer. Then she 
opened the door and grabbed the cat. 


“All right!” Harry was shouting. “All right—we’ve got to go!” 


They were coughing and weeping. Fire belched in a great fury after 
them as they fumbled their way back up the steps. Katie dug claws 
into Valerie’s arm but she was hardly aware of them. 


In the unholy light they saw Franklyn’s body slumped beside the 
door of his sanctum. The mouth was twisted into a grimace. Harry 
grunted as though recognizing this, and pulled Valerie along with 
him. 

“He’s gone,” he said. “Gone.” 

Black smoke rolled over the blackening, distorted features. 

Tom was waiting impatiently at the front door. 

“Hurry—the whole building could go up any minute.” 


They tripped over the weeds, floundered away from the house 
towards the plantation, and stopped in the shade of the trees. 

There was little to be seen. A deep, incongruously inviting glow 
burned red beyond two or three of the windows, but at first there was 
no sound and no other indication of anything wrong. Then there was a 
faint, ominous creaking. A humming sound swelled into a roaring, 
crackling pulsation. One of the windows reddened too violently to be 
welcoming; and at last a great flame licked out into the night. 

Valerie clutched Harry’s hand. 

“How did you know—what made you come?” 

“You can thank Tom for that,” said Harry grimly. “He came to see 
you and report. And you weren’t there. And I was awake, wondering 
where you’d got to.” 

The windows were all ablaze with horrifying speed. The dark hulk 
of the house became bright. Flames twisted in the wind like the 
twisting shape of Anna. The cold that had struck her down gave way 
to a scorching heat that would swallow up the last traces of her and 
her father. 


Instinctively Valerie strained forward as though to hurl herself back 
into the house. But there would be no rescue missions: there was no 
point in rescuing that poor accursed creature. Harry held firm, and the 
three of them watched as smoke and flame reached up towards the 
night sky. 

Fire was purifying the neighborhood. The terrible spell would be 
burnt away. 

“What I can’t understand,” said Valerie in a subdued voice almost 
drowned by the roaring inferno, “is why I’m not hurt. She. . . she 
struck me—but there hasn’t been any effect.” 

“She killed her father,” said Harry. 

“Yes, but—” 

“A snake can’t strike twice in that time,” said Tom. “Not to do any 
damage, that is.” 

Valerie stared into the mounting flames until her eyes ached. Then 
she turned away, and Harry’s firm hand on her arm guided her back 
towards the cottage. The landscape was illuminated by the blaze. 
Tomorrow she would study it in sunlight. Tomorrow and all the days 
after that, she would learn to know the land from which at last a curse 
had been lifted. 

“It’s all over now,” said Tom thankfully, echoing her thoughts as he 
followed them down the slope. 


Dracula—Prince of Darkness 


The road into Carpathia had been rough from the start and got 
steadily worse as it progressed—or, rather, unsteadily worse. The 
sombre forests closed in as though to crush it out of existence. The 
mountains humped against the sky cast threatening shadows over the 
dusty, rocky surface. The four travellers in the coach were jarred from 
side to side as the horses stumbled and the wheels grated into ruts and 
against loose stones. 

The wild scenery had been fascinating for the first few hours but 
now was beginning to pall. Twilight brooded over the landscape and 
the skyline was stormy. They longed for the warmth and hospitality of 
a good hotel; but it was unlikely that the inn for which they were 
heading would be up to the standard of the Viennese one in which 
they had recently lodged. 

Perhaps it would have been better to spend the rest of their holiday 
in the splendor of Vienna instead of pressing on into these remote 
parts. But Charles had urged that they should be adventurous, that 
four of them travelling together had nothing to fear, and that a few 
days’ climbing in the Carpathians would be good for them. 

They had come this far. It was unthinkable that they should turn 
back now. They would keep to their itinerary although it was more 
strenuous in reality than it looked on the innocent flatness of a map. 
All they asked was that this stage of the journey should soon end and 
that they should have the chance of resting their aching bones. 

The darkness thickened until it was impossible to believe that the 
driver could see his way. A whinny of protest came from one of the 
horses. There was a murmur of encouragement, another whinny, and 
then the creaking, scraping wheels slowed. The steady beat of hoofs 
broke up into a gentle clop . . . and then the coach was at rest. 

“Are we lost? Heaven only knows where...” 

But they had arrived. The driver clambered down and the landlord 
of the inn was suddenly hurrying across his cobbled yard to open the 
door of the coach. There was a welcoming noise and bustle; lamplight 
streamed out through windows and an open doorway; in the middle of 
this frowning countryside there was, all at once, warmth and 
cheerfulness and the promise of food and rest. 

The visitors’ rooms were ready. The inn was small, its ceilings low 
and its furnishings primitive, but the landlord was efficient and 
anxious to please these mad English people who had come so far. Jugs 


of hot water were prepared: word had reached him that the English 
made a great ritual of cleanliness and used up a great deal of hot 
water. By the time they had freshened up after their journey and 
stretched their cramped limbs, food was on the table. 

After the meal they relaxed near the smoky glow of the large 
fireplace, succumbing gratefully to the warmth of the crackling wood 
and of the wine. 

Three of them, that is, relaxed. Charles Kent was too active to stay 
still for long. This European tour had been his idea and he intended to 
get the most out of every minute of it. He had an insatiable curiosity 
and an insatiable appetite for new experiences, new places, and new 
people. While the others settled comfortably on the benches—which 
were hard and unyielding but which at least did not jolt up and down 
or from side to side—he tried out his faulty German on the landlord 
and then on the dour, reserved men who drifted in for an evening 
drink. Some of them spoke a local tongue which was quite 
unintelligible. Others knew some German as rough and erratic as his 
own. One or two did not wish to speak to the newcomers at all, but 
huddled together muttering secretively. 

By the time Charles had bought a couple of rounds of drinks, the 
hostility began to thaw. They chuckled at his attempts to 
communicate, and chuckled even more readily at the sight of 
brimming tankards. He realized that he was accepted when the 
landlord set a green felt-covered tray on the bar and offered him three 
dice. There was a brief, somewhat confused explanation of the rules 
by which they played in this part of the world, and then Charles began 
to roll the dice. He played against the landlord and an elderly man 
whose bright, shrewd eyes could not force themselves away from the 
sight of the flashing, turning numbers. Other men drew closer. 

There was laughter. It grew in volume. Smoke from a dozen pipes 
choked the atmosphere. The room became warmer and noisier. 


Charles threw and won . . . threw and won. 

There were groans. He bought another round of drinks and the 
groans turned to murmurs of relief. 

The seamed faces of these men who battled incessantly in the 
woodlands and on the harsh pastures of the hillside closed in around 
Charles. Beyond them, under the great dark beam of the fireplace, the 
faces of his companions looked very pale and foreign. 

Helen was frowning. He might have expected it. Of course she 
would disapprove—and of course she would feel it her duty to show 
it. 

And Alan, his older brother, though not actually criticizing, was 
wryly watchful. 


Charles was still surprised that he had succeeded in persuading Alan 
and Helen to join them on this expedition. Alan was not a stuffy 
person, but by nature he was cautious. The two brothers had inherited 
an adequate small fortune each from their father, and while Charles 
took pleasure in spending it on the good things of life—not madly but 
with a certain lavishness—Alan made careful investments, 
methodically assessed the financial and political scene every morning, 
and refrained from indulging in any exuberant adventures. He was a 
pleasant, tolerant man, but not an imaginative one. A slight touch of 
pedantry every now and then made his voice dry and calculating: 
Charles knew of the genuine warmth beneath his brothers 
mannerisms, but also knew how difficult Alan found it to let this 
warmth show through. 

As for Helen, she had been married to Alan for seven or eight years 
now and still looked like a spinster. She was in her early thirties and 
by no means unattractive, but some deep-seated instinct made her pull 
her hair back tightly so that her face looked strained and old, and her 
naturally thin lips appeared even thinner because of her habit of 
drawing them in and sucking disapprovingly at them. Helen 
encouraged her husband in his economies and his rigidly organized 
way of life. It suited both of them. She had not responded 
enthusiastically to Charles’s suggestion that they should join him and 
Diana on a holiday quite out of the ordinary, off the beaten track—but 
for once Alan had been seized by an odd desire to branch out, and 
somehow they had fallen in with Charles’s plans and the whole thing 
was arranged . . . and here they were, incredibly, in a lonely inn 
crouched below the first ridges of the Carpathians. 

Charles realized that in his pleasure at offering drinks to his new- 
found friends he had forgotten to replenish the glasses of his fellow 
travellers. Quickly he took a stone carafe of wine from the landlord 
and went towards the fireplace. 

“Too extravagant by half,” Helen said as he approached. 

But Diana was smiling. Diana’s mouth was generous where Helen’s 
was pinched; Diana’s eyes were richly appreciative of all that went on, 
where Helen’s were cool and querulous; Diana’s skin was soft to the 
touch and her body passionately responsive to his, while Helen .. . 
well, it was difficult to imagine that sallow, dry girl in his brother’s 
arms or to imagine either of them yielding to pleasure. 

Diana held out her glass frankly, greedily. Charles poured wine into 
it. Helen shook her head brusquely. 

“You’re already buying too much,” she said. “They don’t appreciate 
it, you know.” Again she shook her head, this time condemning the 
whole room. “They just think you’re a fool.” 


“I do what I do for my satisfaction,” said Charles blandly, “not 
anyone else’s.” He turned to Alan. “Do you disapprove of my 
misplaced generosity?” 

Alan smiled. “I long ago gave up approving or disapproving of what 
you do.” 

“Foolishness is foolishness,” said Helen. 

Diana drank deeply and smiled up at Charles—their own secret, 
loving smile. She said: 

“T think it’s time we all went to bed. We have to be up early in the 
morning.” 

“Oh, that coach!” said Helen. She was already starting to get to her 
feet as though to hurry them all away before they changed their 
minds. “I certainly need a good night’s rest before setting out in that 
again.” 

They were halfway across the room when the door from the 
courtyard crashed open and a swirl of cold night air blew smoke about 
their heads. 

A tall, broad-shouldered man in monk’s garb stood in the doorway. 
He looked round, assessing them swiftly one after another, with a curl 
of the lip which. indicated contempt rather than priestly charity. Then 
he slammed the door behind him and strode towards the landlord. 

“Mull me a bottle of good red wine. It’s not fit for a beast out there 
tonight.” He turned towards the fire and his head brushed against 
something hanging from one of the beams of the ceiling. It was a 
wreath of garlic. With a wild sweep of his hand he tore it down. 
“Garlic to keep out the bogey man? There is no bogey man any more. 
And if there was, this wouldn’t keep him out.” He tossed the garlic on 
to the fire. 

The landlord hastily glanced at one of the older men and hastily 
looked away again. “Father Shandor—” 

“Cant you get it into your thick skulls,” roared the deep, 
commanding voice, “that it’s over . . . finished these past ten years?” 

The room that had been so noisy with merriment a few minutes ago 
was now silent. Men lowered their eyes as Father Shandor glared at 
them. 

“Tonight,” he raged, “this very night, I have just managed to save 
one poor childish corpse from being savagely abused. The stake, the 
hideous blasphemy of it—and a priest there, prepared to let it happen. 
Can you never free yourselves from this superstitious fear?” 

There was no answer. The monk grunted derisively and drew closer 
to the fire. He became aware for the first time of the presence of 
strangers. For a moment he surveyed them arrogantly, then his stern, 


aquiline features softened and he made Diana a courteous bow. She 
smiled an acknowledgment. He turned to Helen. She remained stiff 
and uncertain. 

“Ah!” Father Shandor turned to face the room, hoisted his cassock, 
and wriggled his behind appreciatively. “That’s better. My calling still 
allows me the luxury of a warm posterior. One of the few pleasures 
left in life.” 

An arrogant man, thought Charles, but a strong one; a man who 
would stand alone and not be frightened, who would speak his mind 
because the truth was the truth and must never be shirked. An 
admirable, powerful man; but an uncomfortable one to have around. 

He said: “You take your pleasures seriously, Father?” 

“I do, my son. Indeed I do. Pleasure in this life is important. There 
will be little enough of it in the hereafter.” 

Helen gasped a protest. Shandor’s massive head swung slowly in her 
direction. “What alternatives are there? Hellfire and brimstone or. . .” 
He raised a dark, bushy eyebrow towards the ceiling. “Tm sure the 
warming of one’s backside in front of an open fire’—he put out a 
broad hand as the landlord approached with his wine—“and mulled 
claret are not part of the Grand Design. No, these are earthly 
pleasures, to be enjoyed while one has the opportunity. And may I ask 
what four charming English people are doing in the Carpathians?” 

Charles made formal introductions of his wife, his brother and his 
sister-in-law. The monk nodded politely, swigged his wine, and then 
said: 

“And I am Father Shandor, Abbot of Kleinberg.” 

Charles tried to conjure up a picture of the map which they had 
consulted so intensively before setting out and while on their journey. 
He could not recollect having seen the name. 

“That is close at hand?” 

“No. Some considerable distance.” The monk bowed his nose into 
the faint steam of the mulled wine and breathed deeply. “You are 
hunting?” 

“Some climbing,” said Charles. “And some sight-seeing. Travel 
broadens the mind—or so we are told.” 

“Admirable. But I question your choice of route. You won’t have 
your mind broadened by these creatures.” Shandor nodded at the 
occupants of the bar. 

“You don’t seem to have too high an opinion of your flock.” 

“Not mine,” said Shandor haughtily. “I wouldn’t tolerate them. They 
are not in my care—more’s the pity for them. No, you will find things 
very different around Kleinberg. I hope that you will visit us there. 


You may stay at the monastery. The brothers would make you very 
welcome.” 


Charles was fascinated by the prospect. It would he an interesting 
experience and he felt that when Shandor started to talk freely, on his 
home ground, he might well open up a whole new world to them. 

He said: “That sounds a most—” 


“We won’t be able to,” said Helen curtly. “Our itinerary doesn’t 
allow for it.” 


“We need not be too rigid,” said Charles. “I’m sure a little digression 
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“Tomorrow,” said Helen, “we go to Josefsbad.” 

Father Shandor tensed. He said harshly: “I suggest that you do 
change your itinerary.” 

It was so blunt and aggressive that Helen flinched. She might almost 
have been struck across the face. Alan took a step forward. At such a 
time he was clearly and decisively on his wife’s side. 

“It is kind of you to invite us,” he said, “but we made our plans 
before we set out and it would be unwise to—” 

“It would be unwise to adhere to it,” said Shandor. “I do not wish to 
force you to visit Kleinberg. That is entirely your concern. But I do say 
that you should not go to Josefsbad.” 

“We have heard it’s very beautiful,” said Diana. 

“So is atropa belladonna.” 

Helen glanced at her husband. He said: “Deadly nightshade.” 


“We’re experienced climbers, Father Shandor,” Charles assured the 
monk. 

“Climbing has nothing to do with it. You may think I’m a somewhat 
eccentric cleric and not much credit to my cloth. Perhaps so. But I can 
be serious, and I am serious now. You would do well to stay far away 
from Josefsbad.” 

“Why?” 

“If I told you every detail you would not believe me. Or, worse, you 
would consider it a challenge. Being a superstitious clod has its 
advantages. These people here would no more visit Josefsbad than 
they would consider flying to the moon. And those who do venture 
near it are not well thought of by folk outside. You will not be helped. 
You will not be welcome. There are more beautiful things to be seen 
in this country. See them—and enjoy your visit. But I tell you not to 
go to that one place.” 


“As you said,” observed Charles, “it is rather a challenge.” 
Shandor growled deep in his throat. He raised the empty carafe as 


though to hurl it across the room, then bellowed: 

“Landlord!” 

The landlord scuttled forward and took the vessel from him. 

“T left my horse with your ostler,” said Shandor imperiously. “Tell 
the man to bring him round.” As the landlord hurried away, the monk 
turned back to the English group. “I am delighted to have met you, 
and I wish you well. I wish you to heed what I have said. But”—he 
shrugged with dour resignation—“if you do decide to disregard my 
advice, at least stay well clear of the castle.” 

“Castle?” said Alan. “There is no castle on the map. I would have 
noticed.” 

This was true. Charles knew that Alan had absorbed every detail 
and retained it neatly classified in his memory. 

“Because it is not on the map, that does not mean that it doesn’t 
exist,” said Shandor. “Stay away from it.” He bowed to the ladies and 
turned abruptly away. A cluster of men who had been muttering near 
the door parted quickly to allow him through. 

The door was wrenched open and then slammed shut again. 
Everyone in the room was listening. There came the clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs, dying away on to softer ground and fading into 
nothingness. 

There was a soft sigh in the room. Voices began to babble again 
more freely. The landlord fussed about collecting up pots and 
tankards. 

Alan said: “Landlord . . . Father Shandor said something about a 
castle. Do you know of it?” 

The landlord gave him a sly, swift, sideways glance. “Castle?” 

“Near Josefsbad.” 

The man contrived to look frightened and shifty at the same time. 

“T know of no castle.” 

He was obviously lying. As he edged away, Diana said: 

“What’s he scared of?” 

“Shandor seems to have that effect on all of them,” said Charles. 

Helen said: “If we’re going to make good time to Josefsbad—” 

“There’ll be no time to stop on the way and look for nonexistent 
castles?” 

“We worked out our itinerary,” said Helen, “and we will follow it 
through. That’s all there is to be said.” 

“Mm.” Charles glanced thoughtfully at Diana, who was waiting for 
him to join her and go up the dark, uneven staircase. “But if there 
were a castle . . . not too far off our route . . . something really worth 


seeing...” 
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The coach rumbled to a halt at the crossroads. It was the fourth time 
today that it had stopped without apparent reason. On one occasion 
the reason had soon become all too readily apparent: the coach had 
slipped a wheel which had resulted in a four-hour delay. 

Following a neatly calculated itinerary was not as easy as it had 
seemed in London. Breakdowns had not been allowed for; the 
surliness of local people had not been taken into account; there was 
no margin for mishaps or for a slowing of the pace. 

Charles got down impatiently from one door of the coach. Alan, 
with practised dignity, descended from the other. 

The driver said: “I drop you here, yes?” 

“No,” said Charles. “You certainly don’t.” He looked around. A small 
woodcutter’s hut stood back from the crossroads, but otherwise there 
was no sign of human influence. The dark trees marched off up the 
hillside, and the darkening sky pressed down on the winding road. 
“This isn’t Josefsbad, is it?” 

“Pm a bit dubious about the whole arrangement,” said Alan. “Now, 
let’s be sure of our facts. We contracted with you, I fancy, to take us to 
Josefsbad. You agree?” 

“You can walk,” said the driver thickly. “It is two kilometres.” 

“Walk?” Charles exploded. “You must be mad.” 

“You are the ones who are mad.” 

“Come on, man—it’ll soon be dark.” 

The driver looked up at the lowering sky and nodded. His 
stubbornness was a goad: Charles clenched his right fist and was 
tempted to spring up and drag the oaf down; but the driver raised his 
whip as though ready to fight off any assault. 

Alan said: “It was understood between us—” 

“I was wrong to come,” said the driver. “I did not understand.” 

“You understood well enough.” 

“Please. You get out here. You all get out. I go no farther.” 

“Why, you...” 

Charles lifted his arm. The whip flicked a few inches from his right 
ear. Alan came hastily round the horses’ heads and stood by him. 
Then, suddenly, his attention was distracted and he stared beyond 
Charles. 


“Up there—look!” 

The driver automatically turned his head. Then he shuddered and at 
once looked resolutely in the opposite direction. Charles followed the 
line of Alan’s pointing figure. 

“The castle.” 

In the twilight the outlines of the towering edifice were sharp-edged 
against a dusting of snow on the mountain peaks. The surrounding 
crags were blurred by the evening haze, but the turrets and 
battlements of the castle were hard and decisive. 

Charles tugged at the driver’s booted foot. “What is that place?” 

“What place?” 

“The castle up there. You must have passed it often enough. You 
know these parts. What is its name?” 

“T see no castle.” 

As he was steadfastly looking away, this was hardly surprising. 
Charles reached up and tried to get a good hold, to shake him and 
drag him down. Viciously the man lashed out at him. The whip sang 
in the air. Charles cursed and pulled hard, and the two of them were 
reeling across the dusty track. 

Charles scrambled to his feet as Alan ran forward. They were 
together, ready for the driver . . . but as he pushed himself up he had 
a wicked knife in his right hand. The blade caught the last feeble 
glimmer of the setting sun. 

Alan stopped dead. Charles edged forward. The knife twitched at 
him like a sharp, savage tongue. 

“All right,” said the driver. “There has been too much talk. Enough. 
Get your women out.” 

Alan and Charles stood quite still. 

“Out,” said the man. 

There was a throb in his voice that told Charles there was no point 
in arguing. It was not a matter of right or wrong, not a matter of 
reasoning or honest dealing or anything so civilized. They were in a 
deserted spot in an alien land, the driver was mad with fear and 
anger, and there was nothing to be done. 

Alan put his thoughts into words. He waved to Diana and Helen, 
peering apprehensively from the coach. 

“Better do as he says. Come on.” 

The two women got down from the coach. It creaked gently as their 
weight came off the step, and one of the horses pawed the ground as 
though anxious to be on its way. 

Charles was shaking with a rage to match the driver’s. He took a 


step forward. The knife sparked. Diana grabbed his arm. 

“Leave it, Charles,” said Alan with a note of academic disapproval 
which belonged in the lecture-room rather than at this lonely 
crossroads. “He’s a highway robber. He just wants our luggage.” 

The driver stayed where he was for a moment, then turned and 
swung himself up on to the coach. His knife flashed again, and cut 
through the rope which held the cases and boxes securely in place. A 
square box teetered on the edge of the roof and then crashed to the 
ground. The others slid gently off, two to one side, three to another. 

Diana and Helen dodged backwards. Charles braced himself and 
blocked the progress of one case as it bounced across the road. 

The driver stayed where he was. He settled into his seat and 
gathered up the reins. 

“T will come back. Two hours after dawn tomorrow I wait here. If 
any of you are here, I will drive you away. Not to Josefsbad. I take 
you back—if you are here.” 

Before they could shout at him or offer any kind of arrangement, he 
cracked his whip and yelled at the horses. They reared and snorted, 
and the wheels of the coach spun madly and then locked as they came 
round in a tight turn. 

They watched it racket back into the darkness of the evening forest. 

Charles said ruefully: “Well, he wasn’t a robber. I suppose one must 
be thankful for small mercies.” 

“Why did he rush off if he’s prepared to come back and take us 
away tomorrow?” asked Diana, who was capable of showing a more 
directly logical mind than Helen at times. “If he doesn’t mind being 
here after dawn, and doesn’t mind dealing with us then—” 

“He’s frightened of the dark,” said Charles. 

Diana made a face at him and then looked up at the shapes that 
hemmed them in—shapes of crags and trees, of ridges and, bleakly in 
focus, of man-made towers stabbing up into the sky. 

“You don’t mean that?” she said in a small voice which told him 
that, in spite of her brash vivacity, she was unhappy in this desolate 
spot. 

“Of course I don’t,” said Charles hastily. 

“He should be reported to the authorities,” said Helen. “Perhaps we 
could get his licence taken away.” 

“We’re not in Wimbledon now, Helen. I doubt if there are any 
authorities to report him to. Even if there were, it wouldn’t be of 
much help to us, would it?” 

Alan was a few feet away, absorbed in contemplation of something 
beyond them. The others had glanced at the castle; Alan was 


engrossed. 

He said: “Why wouldn’t he let himself look at the place?” 

They all turned. 

For some reason Charles had taken it for granted that the building 
was a ruin. Its façade might be impressive from below, and its original 
outlines might still be precariously preserved, but it was only a shell. 
Now he saw that lights gleamed from three windows. They were like 
distant, feeble stars; but undoubtedly they were lights. 

He said: “Shandor was right, in any event. The castle is here. Unless 
all four of us are having hallucinations. Five, including the 
coachman.” 

“But why does everyone else deny the existence of the place?” asked 
Alan. “Even the map doesn’t show it. And no one can say it’s new. 
They must have known of it.” 

“He told us to keep away from it,” said Diana. 

Helen was at her elbow. “I agree with him.” 

This was unlike Helen. It was against her principles to be faint and 
feminine. Incensed as she must be at the driver’s deplorable behavior, 
Charles would have expected her to march with her usual gawky 
stride up the slope to the castle and demand that couriers be sent to 
the nearest town, back to the inn, even to the Emperor Franz Josef 
himself. 

Silently he consulted Alan. His brother, always shy and 
undemonstrative when it was a matter of committing himself to some 
decision, shrugged. He might be the older one but he preferred to 
leave policy in the hands of the younger. 

Charles waved at the woodcutter’s hut. “We could light a fire and 
stay here.” 

“Td prefer that,” said Helen. 

The two men took up the heavier cases and left their womenfolk to 
bring the lighter ones. They walked to the hut and tried the door. It 
rested, sagging, on a heavy old iron latch. When Charles put his 
shoulder to it, it squawked inwards. 

The hut was bare but seemed reasonably dry. In one corner there 
was a neat stack of wood—logs trimly chopped, surrounded by a pile 
of brittle twigs. 

Charles put down the two cases he had been carrying and stooped 
to look in. 

“Hardly the Ritz, but I suppose it will have to do.” 

Helen sniffed. But she, after all, had been the first to jib at the idea 
of moving away from the crossroads. It would do her good to spend 
some time close to nature, thought Charles. The concept cheered him 


enormously. Somehow he felt, perhaps maliciously, that even if it 
ruined her holiday it would nevertheless do her a world of good. 

“We can build a fire outside,” Diana was saying. “And in the 
morning...” 

Her voice trailed away. Charles backed out of the doorway and 
stood up. They all listened, hearing at the same time the faint, distant 
sound. 

There was the jingle of harness. The rumble of wheels and the 
steady rhythm of horses’ hoofs pounded through the trees. 

“He must have changed his mind,” said Alan. 

“T should think so, too,” Helen snapped. 

They stood by the hut watching the crossroads. But the coach did 
not come from the direction in which their driver had fled. 
Unexpectedly it emerged from behind a clump of bushes on the hill, 
coming at reckless speed towards the junction of those narrow, 
neglected roads. 

Diana’s hand touched Charles’s arm. He felt her fingertips close on 
his sleeve and dig in. 

The black coach, drawn by two magnificent black horses, had no 
driver. 

Helen whispered a query that found no words. 

Alan said: “Can we stop it?” 


“We can certainly try.” Charles strode out into the middle of the 
road and raised his arms. 


The horses pounded towards him, their splendid heads raised and 
their manes tossing in the evening air. From the dark shadows their 
black bodies seemed to glow with a stygian brightness of their own. 

“Charles... !” 


Still they came on, and Charles braced his feet on the roadway, 
ready to spring aside and to make a grab at the harness as the coach 
and pair went by. But there was no need. As they approached the 
crossroads the horses slowed to a trot and finally, six feet away from 
Charles, came to a halt. They stopped, snorting and rubbing their 
heads together. 

Charles stepped forward. He patted one head and then another. The 
animals were perfectly placid. He seized the loose reins and still they 
did not rear away. 

Alan came to join him. “A bit strange, don’t you think?” 

“Haven’t you heard?” Charles grinned. “Never look a gift horse in 
the mouth. Especially when there are two of them and they happen to 
be pulling a coach.” 


Helen and Diana stood nervously at the roadside. 

“It’s weird,” said Helen. “It’s... unnatural.” 

Charles agreed that the circumstances were somewhat unusual, but 
on a trip such as this he would in fact have been disappointed if there 
hadn’t been something novel and provocative to cope with. 

“All aboard?” he said. 

Helen and Diana consulted each other silently. They were 
apprehensive, but the coach looked safe and the horses were well 
cared for. If it could take them to an inn, they would be prepared to 
forgive the odd way in which it had appeared. 

Charles determined to force the issue. “We’ll get the luggage loaded. 
Helen, hold the horses a moment.” This was too sudden. Helen 
stepped back. Charles glanced at Diana and was proud that she should 
go so fearlessly and immediately to the horses’ heads. 


By the time the luggage had been loaded the sky was quite black, 
without even a dusting of stars. They would have to go slowly. 

Charles settled himself on the driver’s seat and gathered up the 
reins. Alan made sure the women were comfortable and then looked 
up at his brother. 

“Josefsbad?” 

“Josefsbad,” said Charles confidently. 

It would not be far. In a very short time from now they would be 
eating and drinking and beginning to laugh about their uncanny 
experience. It would be a marvellous tale on which to dine out when 
they got home. 

Charles slapped the reins. For an instant he wondered if the horses 
would respond to the commands of a stranger. Then they strained 
forward and began to move. 

They were facing the road to Josefsbad. But instead of advancing 
along it, the coach began to swing round in a tight turn. 

Charles woke up to what was happening. He pulled on the reins. 

“Whoa... whoa back, there!” 

The dark, almost invisible road to the castle was under the wheels 
of the coach. They began to roll forward, the horses taking the strain 
of the slope which began a few yards from the crossroads. The only 
light was the baleful wink of the castle windows high above. 

Charles heaved back on the reins. The horses paid no attention. 
Their strong heads remained fixed and remorseless, aimed at the 
sinister building from which they had come. 

It was no good fighting with them. Charles swore, then slackened 
his grip. The pace did not alter. Swiftly but steadily the horses tackled 


the incline. Nothing to do but accept the situation philosophically. 
Perhaps, if all went well, the lord of the castle would prove to be a 
charming nobleman of the old school who would insist on offering 
them a warming drink and then providing a coachman to get them to 
their destination. This would be a small token of his gratitude to them 
for returning his runaway horses. 

The horses seemed, it had to be admitted, perfectly capable of 
returning themselves. In the darkness Charles could see little and 
would not have known how to guide them. They made their own sure- 
footed way round looming crags and under avenues of oppressive 
trees. 

Cold air stung his face. The castle was above the snow line, and as 
they got closer the shapes of the mountains grew more distinct. A 
snowy slope was pale in the night. A peak some miles away seemed 
close at first glance, a light, flat stain on the stygian heavens. 

The coach took a sharp turn. The battlements of the castle reared 
domineeringly from the trees. The view was obscured by a rocky bluff 
for a moment, and then they were racing towards a massive outer 
wall. The planking of a bridge thrummed below the hoofs and wheels, 
and Charles caught a glimpse of the frozen, icy surface of a moat; then 
they plunged through a wide gateway in the wall and on into a 
courtyard. The horses slowed at last and drew the coach in a wide, 
graceful circle round the yard until it halted before an ornately carved 
main door. 

Silence fell. Charles looked up at the crusting of snow on a spiky 
turret, and then down at Alan, who was scrambling out indignantly. 

“What happened—what possessed you to drive us up here?” 


“Nothing possessed me. It was the horses who were possessed, if 
that’s the word you want.” Charles swung his legs over and dropped to 
the ground. “Let’s hope their master is as hospitable as they’ve been.” 

Alan stared dubiously round the deserted courtyard. “I don’t 
understand. What do you think... ?” 

“T think they’re not horses at all. They’re St Bernards in disguise, 
rescuing stranded travellers.” 

Alan’s gaze was fixed on the huge door. Charles could guess what he 
was thinking. They had made enough noise arriving. It was strange 
that nobody had come out—if not to welcome them, then to chase 
them away. 

Charles said breezily: “Let’s pay our respects.” He turned to the 
coach door. “Come on, ladies.” 

Helen was the first to get down. She stood straight and stiff, raking 
the cobbled yard with an accusing glare. 


“T don’t like it.” 

“It can’t be as bad as spending a night in that woodshed.” 

“It’s... eerie.” 

“Let’s find out just how eerie.” 

Charles went towards the door. One of the horses let out a hot, 
snuffling breath that steamed briefly on the air. There was the faintest 
jingle of harness. Then silence again—a brooding, waiting silence. 

Charles raised his hand to beat on the door. But as he touched it, it 


moved gently inwards an inch or so. Light was a thick line down the 
edge. 


He looked back at Alan, a few paces behind him. Alan’s left cheek 
was stained faintly by the light. 

“Well?” 

Alan hesitated, then nodded. 

“I suppose we might .. .” 

Charles pushed the door. It swung slowly open before them. 
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The hall which lay beyond was a huge, high room with a gallery at 
the far end. A sweeping flight of stairs broke the vastness of the place 
with its magnificent curve from floor to gallery. 

Charles stepped over the threshold. 

Walls and floor were of heavy stone. To one side of the hall was a 
scattering of rugs, their rich patterns echoed in tapestries which 
mellowed the severe walls. In the centre of one wall was a huge 
fireplace in which spluttering logs belched bright, welcoming flames. 

“Hello . . . anyone there?” 

Charles’s voice echoed off into the far reaches of the hall. He 
waited, but there was no answer. 

Yet the fire had been newly replenished with wood. And, now that 
he looked, he saw that to one side of it there was a large oak table 
with places laid for four people. 

Places laid . . . but no people. Nobody in here but himself. 

“Hello... P 

Again his voice rang vainly into the corners. 

He looked back. Helen and Diana had advanced timidly to the door 
and, with Alan to one side, were peering in. 

“Let’s not go in,” said Helen. 

There was no point in upsetting her further by snapping that they 
really had no alternative. Charles had no intention of huddling for 
shelter in a corner of the courtyard, or of trying to bed down in the 
coach. They were here, and they would stay here until they got some 
satisfaction from the owner of the place. 

He walked boldly into the centre of the hall. After a brief pause the 
others followed. 

They were all some distance from the door when the silence was 
broken by an unmistakable sound. There was the abrupt rasp of a hoof 
on the cobbles, the creak of a wheel, and they heard the coach begin 
to move. 

Alan let out an exclamation and turned back towards the door. 
Charles sprang past the women and hurried through the gap, out 
again into the chill of the night. 

The coach, which held all their luggage, was disappearing at a 
spanking pace through a dark archway at the far end of the building. 


Helen let out a sob, quavering on the verge of hysteria. “I knew we 
shouldn’t have . . . I knew. If you’d listened to me back there at the 
crossroads, we wouldn’t be in this mess.” 


“If we’d listened to you, Helen,” Charles retorted, “we’d still be in 
England.” 


“Would that be such a bad thing?” 
“You wanted to broaden your mind—” 
“Tf this is what you call a Grand Tour, or educational travel, or—” 


“Pm sure it would be very educational if we knew what it was all 
about.” 


“Stop it,” said Alan heavily, “both of you.” 

They looked out into the darkness, and back at the flickering 
welcome of the fire. Diana was the first to move. She went towards 
the table and stared down at it, nodding incredulously over the place 
settings. 

“Don’t you see?” she said. “Don’t you realize—we’re expected.” 

“Ridiculous,” said Alan. 

“First the coach which would go nowhere but here. Now the dinner 
table. We’re expected,” Diana repeated in wonderment. 

“How could we be?” 

“I don’t know, but we are.” 

It was a flight of fancy which Charles, indulgent as he might be 
towards his wife, could hardly allow himself to encourage. Any 
moment now four eminently respectable people would come down 
that flight of stairs and sit down to dinner. He only hoped there would 
be some scraps left from the table. He was beginning to feel ravenous. 

He gazed at the stairs as though to summon the occupants of the 
castle to appear. Let them hurry; let there be explanations and mutual 
apologies, and let there be a satisfactory end to the day. 

“If there’s anyone up there,” said Diana, “they must be stone deaf.” 

There was one way to find out. Charles started towards the stairs. 

“No,” called Helen after him. He reached the foot of the staircase, 
and she cried at the top of her voice: “No! We must get away. We 
can’t stay in this place... mustn’t stay...” 

Alan put his arm round her, but she struggled away, panting. 

“Darling, it’s all right,” he said. “Sit down a moment, and—” 

“It isn’t all right. Charles’—she held out her arms imploringly 
—“you mustn’t go upstairs.” 

Her tart criticisms and inherent inability to enjoy herself had several 
times threatened to spoil the holiday. Now she was going to add 
hysteria to her little tricks. Charles said impatiently, “Pll be back 


before you know it,” and went up the stairs two at a time. 

The gallery led to an open door. He went through it and found 
himself in a long corridor which must run the entire length of one of 
the outer walls. It was lit by a couple of blazing torches stuck into 
holders. Between the pulsating pools of light cast by the torches lay 
shadows and, at the far end of the corridor, near darkness. On the 
inner wall was a sequence of doors, all closed, all uncommunicative. 

He risked another shout. “Anyone there?” 

He stood for a moment, thinking there must surely, sooner or later, 
be some response. He was prepared for surprise, for indignation, for 
curt dismissal; but not for the sleeping silence of the place. If it had 
not been for that blazing fire downstairs and for the flame of these 
torches, he would have believed that the place had not been occupied 
for generations and that no voice would ever answer. 

Charles was not prepared to go back downstairs and admit that he 
had drawn a blank. He went to the first door in the corridor and 
tapped lightly. There was no reply. He turned the handle and pushed 
the door gently open. 

Light flickered on the ceiling. Logs burned in a grate and dancing 
reflections from the ceiling twisted over a four-poster bed. The bed 
had been made, the sheet was drawn back, and night attire was laid 
out on it. 

Charles was beginning to back quietly away when he saw the 
suitcases stacked at the end of the bed. He told himself that what he 
saw was an illusion. The firelight was playing tricks. Then he went 
into the room and bent over the cases. 

There was no doubt about the top one. He had helped to load it on 
to more than one coach since they set out. The initials A.K. were 
deeply engraved in the lid. 

He turned and went out, back to the top of the stairs. 

They looked up at him. Helen put a hand to her mouth and bit her 
knuckles as though preparing for some grisly news. 

“Alan—come up here a minute.” 

Helen put out a hand to stop her husband but he was already on his 
way. He joined his brother, and Charles took him along the gallery 
and into the corridor. 

At the door of the room, Alan held back. “We can’t go in there. It’s 
someone’s bedroom.” 

“Whose?” 

“How the devil should I know?” 

Charles took his arm and forced him in. 

“Whose suitcase is that?” 


Alan stared. He went closer and touched the lid. His eyes widened. 
He came round the bed and picked up a folded nightshirt. 

“Yours?” Charles prompted him quietly. 

Alan could only nod. 

Charles thought of the other doors along the corridor. He turned 
and went into the corridor, a few paces along to the next room. Again 
the door was open. Again a fire was burning. And again the bed had 
been made and the sheet turned back. This time the luggage was his 
own. 

Alan stood in the doorway. “What is this all about? It’s mad.” 

There was a scream. It rose from the hall and writhed away into a 
tormented echo; and came again. 

“Helen!” 

Charles followed his brother back to the gallery and down the stairs. 

Helen was standing in the centre of the hall with her hand rammed 
into her mouth again. Diana had an arm round her shoulders, and the 
two of them were facing a doorway in one of the side walls. Charles 
steadied himself against the heavy balustrade and followed the 
direction of their gaze. 

A tall man with a lean, sallow face and darkly pouched eyes stood 
there, erect and impassive. He was dressed in funereal black. When he 
took a step forward into the light, shadows etched deeper and deeper 
furrows into his cadaverous features. 

“What does this mean?” snarled Alan. He had been shaken by the 
apparition, and although he was slow to anger he grew vindictive 
when at last he could restrain himself no longer. 

“Tm sorry if I startled the ladies, sir. It was quite unintentional.” 

Helen whimpered. 

“Why the blazes did you choose to appear in—?” 

“Why didn’t you make your presence known sooner?” asked Charles 
quickly, cutting across Alan’s words before they grew too abusive. 

The man half bowed, obsequiously bringing the tips of his long, 
bony fingers together. “I was unpacking your cases. I trust the rooms 
are satisfactory?” 

“Admirable. But I don’t understand.” 

“None of us do,” grated Charles. 

The man showed his teeth. If the grimace was meant as a smile, it 
failed in its purpose. 

Charles said: “What we want to know—” 

“My master’s hospitality is renowned.” 

“As we don’t even know who your master is in the first place—” 


“If you are ready, I will serve dinner now.” 

There were a dozen questions to ask, but it seemed unlikely that 
this creature would give coherent answers. Charles controlled himself. 
Besides, he had to confess that hunger was looming very large, taking 
priority over all other considerations. 

He nodded. The man turned and disappeared through the doorway. 

“Please,” breathed Helen at once, “let’s leave.” 

“T still don’t understand it,” said Charles, “but I’m starving. Dinner 
is the best idea I can think of at this moment.” 

“I agree,” said Diana. 

“Diana, you can’t.” 

“Why not? A quarter of an hour ago we were stranded in the cold, 
miles from anywhere. Now we’re warm, we're going to be fed, and if 
that man’s master is anything like I think he’s going to be, we're likely 
to be entertained as well. I see him as a rather attractive eccentric, 
with a quirky sense of humor—” 

“Let’s sit down,” said Charles firmly. If there was to be any 
speculation, let it be at the dinner table. 

Alan took Helen’s arm. After a brief tug of resistance, she 
reluctantly accompanied him to her seat. 

As soon as they were settled at the table, the man appeared with a 
tureen of soup. He laid it on the end of the table and began to serve 
them. 

Charles said: “What’s your name?” 

“Klove, sir.” 

“Well, Klove”—Charles indicated the four place settings with a 
crooked forefinger—‘“is your master not joining us for dinner?” 

“Pm afraid not, sir.” 

“Ts he indisposed?” 

Klove finished ladling the soup into bowls, and stood up. He said: 

“He is dead.” 

In spite of the warmth of the fire Charles fell cold. It was as though 
a door had been opened, not into the outside world but into some 
bleak inner chamber—a room from which came an unearthly chill. 
The words had been so matter-of-fact; the servant so imperturbable. 

“Tm sorry if we seem a little stupid,” he said, keeping his own voice 
level. “Perhaps you could explain. This dinner... the rooms... the 
carriage. Everything,” he added firmly. 

“Certainly, sir.” Klove looked along the table. He could have been a 
distinguished guest speaker about to clear his throat and embark on a 
peroration. “My master is dead, but instructions were left by him that 


the castle should always be ready to receive guests. I am merely 
carrying out his last wishes.” 


“Who was your master?” 

Klove raised his head so that he was staring straight at the stone 
coat-of-arms over the fireplace. 

“His name,” he said, “was Count Dracula. An old and distinguished 
family. Iam honored to have served him.” 


“Does nobody hold the title now?” 


“My master died without issue—in the accepted sense of the term. 
Now, if you will excuse me...” 


He padded silently away. 

Diana said: “What did he mean by ‘in the accepted sense of the 
term’, do you suppose?” 

Another question with no possible answer, thought Charles. He bent 
over the soup and tasted it. It was delicious. He could tell that his 
brother and their wives felt the same. They forgot the problems and 
savored the reality for a few minutes. 


When Charles had laid down his spoon he said: “I expect we’ll get 
the bill tomorrow.” 


Diana was shocked. Her little daydream about the mysterious lord 
of the castle, though distorted by the announcement of his death, 
persisted in taking attractive shape. “Surely not. I think he must have 
been a marvellous man to write into his will that bit about the castle 
being always ready for travellers.” 

“It wouldn’t happen in Wimbledon,” Charles agreed. He sat back 
and optimistically awaited the next course. “That driver did us a favor 
when he deserted us, if only he’d known it.” 

“He was frightened,” said Helen flatly. 

“We all were at first. The unexplained is always upsetting. But you 
must admit that the food in the woodcutter’s hut wouldn’t have 
matched up to this.” 


“Tm still frightened.” Helen was no longer hysterical. Her numbed 
resignation was in itself much more disturbing than her earlier 
histrionics. “There’s something about this place. . .” 

To Charles’s relief his brother leaned over and closed his hand over 
Helen’s. There might be little passion in their relationship, but there 
was a loyalty and oddly dry affection that one had to respect. 

“It was strange at first,” Alan soothed her, “but now everything is 
explained.” 

Helen snatched her hand away. “Don’t you see—that makes it even 
worse. And remember what Father Shandor said . . . don’t go near the 


castle . . . remember?” 


“That’s because he wanted us to go and visit him at Kleinberg.” 
Charles reached for the full wine-glass which stood beside his empty 
soup bowl. He could imagine that an intelligent, active monk would 
welcome an intrusion from the outside world, with all its potentialities 
for good conversation and a clashing interchange of views. “It’s my 
belief that we’re extremely lucky. No austerity. No theological 
controversies. I suggest we avail ourselves of the late Count’s 
hospitality and enjoy ourselves. Here’s to him.” He raised his glass. 
“May he rest in peace.” 

A clap of thunder, striking down at the roof above from nowhere, 
unheralded and violent beyond all reason, shook the building. The 
flames in the fireplace bent for a fraction of a second as though a 
mighty breath had puffed derisively upon them. 

Diana and Alan raised their glasses dubiously. 


Diana said, in a voice which was lost in the vastness of the hall: 
“Count Dracula...” 

Without making a sound, Klove came from the inner secrets of the 
castle and began to collect the soup bowls. There was hardly a chink 
of crockery as he put them on a tray. 

He looked again along the table. Alan, Charles, and Diana set their 
glasses down. 

“Count Dracula,” Alan echoed with a polite nod. 

Klove was staring at Helen’s glass. It was full. She had not raised it 
with the others. 
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The time had been long. Too long. Once the peasants in the valley 
had trembled at his approach, almost as delightfully as they had 
trembled when his master drove out in the coach with the black 
stallions. Now he did not go out much. The cringing idiots were still 
scared and still dodged out of his way; but they were not as respectful 
as they had once been, not as bowed beneath the dark yoke of the 
Count—and one day they might summon up the courage to strike, and 
then he would be lost. Without his dark master behind him he would 
not be able to fight them off. If they chose to slaughter him and 
overrun the castle, there was no one to stop them. They still did not 
quite realize this. He didn’t want them to realize it. Let the old fear 
still seethe within them. Let them keep their fists down, still scared to 
raise them. 

And let the time come when the conditions would be right, as his 
master had said they would be, and the power and the terror could be 
restored over the valley. He had waited too long. 

Tonight all things were as the Count had ordained they should be. 
Folk had shunned the castle for many years, but tonight four human 
beings had come here and were trapped within its walls. They did not 
know they were trapped, because they had not so far considered 
trying to leave. They were here. They could be used. The Count had 
waited for these visitors and now the Count should be satisfied. His 
appetite should be sated. 


Klove paced the corridors and conjured up a vision of the past that 
was also a vision of the near future. Everything would be what it had 
once been. His master would walk again, there would be light and 
laughter again—and, even richer and more desirable, the darkness and 
the blood and the screams that were more exquisite than laughter. 


Quietly, in little more than a whisper, he stopped beside a guttering 
torch and said: “Helen.” 


He waited, then moved to one of the closed doors. 
Again he said: “Helen.” 


From within the room there was the faint rustle of someone turning 
over in bed. A yawn, a muttered question, a reluctant wakefulness. 


The woman’s voice said: “You . . . Alan, what was it?” 
“What’s the matter? Mm?” 
“You... someone called my name.” 


“No. Go to sleep.” 

“You... someone called my name.” 
“You dreamed it.” 

“Please, Alan. Go and see.” 

“It’s too ridiculous. Really . . .” 


But there was the soft pad of footsteps. Klove turned and went 
quickly to the end of the corridor. He felt the house coming alive all 
round him. What could they know about it, those pitiful nonentities in 
there? The name of Dracula had meant nothing to them, the splendor 
of the castle meant no more than the trappings of some tawdry 
Austrian hotel, the undead presence of the great master escaped them. 
Klove was a servant, and proud to be a servant of such a master. These 
others were not fit to be the most despicable lackeys of one such. 


The door opened. Klove slid out of sight as Alan Kent came out, 
yawning and holding a candle aloft. 

The great trunk was in the shadows, waiting. It looked no more 
than a large black travelling box with bronze hinges and hasps. Only 
he knew the treasure it contained. Only he knew what could be made 
to happen when the conditions were right—when the lid was lifted, 
the words uttered, the life offered. A paltry life transformed into a 
magnificent one. 

He pulled the trunk across the end of the corridor. There was the 
faint rustle of a footstep. He paid no attention. The man had seen him. 
That was as it should be. 


Klove sweated over his precious burden but did not complain. It 
was not just the weight that slowed his pace: he had no intention of 
losing his cautious pursuer. Deliberately he waited until he was sure 
that Alan Kent was almost upon him, then jerked the trunk behind a 
tapestry and opened a door in the wall. He gave the tapestry a last 
twitch with his hand to ensure that it should continue to sway when 
this gullible, absurd, doomed Englishman should approach it. 

A fool. But a fool with the stuff of life in his veins; a creature of no 
consequence, but a creature in whom the essential spirit burned. 


Now it would not be long. 


Klove lugged the trunk down the winding flight of steps . . . down 
and down, past ground level, and at last into the cellar. 


He had been instructed that this was where it must happen. When 
their enemies had believed that the end had come, this was where 
Count Dracula had told him there could be a new beginning. Here 
defeat could be turned into victory. Here death could become a 
rebirth. Here the sightless eyes could see again, the hunger and thirst 
be avid again. 


When the conditions were right... 

The fool called Alan had found the door behind the tapestry. He was 
coming down the stone stairs. His candle flame shrank and then 
burned high again. Its light flowed out in a pale wash over the cellar 
as his foot touched the bottom step. 

Klove backed away. One part of the ritual had been completed. In 
the centre of the cellar was the finely chiselled, ornate coffin on its 
noble plinth. And in the shadows beside Klove was the urn in which 
lay all that was most splendid among the things he had known in his 
humble life—ashes which could still burn, the fine dust that could be 
made flesh. 

When the conditions were right... 

Alan Kent crossed the cellar warily. He held the candle out. Its light 
fell on the trunk which Klove had left against one of the pillars. Klove 
had left the lid open after removing the precious contents, partly 
because he was in a hurry and partly because, essentially, it no longer 
mattered. Let the man look. Let him be puzzled. There was so little 
time left for him to experience any emotion, any sensation. 

On the wall behind the trunk was hanging a fine black cloak with 
scarlet lining. The Englishman did not even notice. It meant nothing 
to him. 

As a sacrifice he was unworthy. But neither was he worthy of life. 

The candle flame fluttered and then sent up a thin wisp of black 
smoke as it steadied itself again. Its light fell on the inscription 
engraved on the plinth of the coffin. 

Alan Kent stooped. 

Klove himself had lovingly, slowly, meticulously carved the 
inscription. In spite of all his master’s promises he had regarded it as a 
last loyal duty. Now he felt exultantly that there would be many more 
duties to fulfil. 

With his eyes closed he could still clearly see the letters that Alan 
Kent was illuminating: 


CouNT DRACULA 


No date. No mawkish quotation. No platitude about resting in 
peace. For the Count would never rest. Peace was for cowards. And 
perhaps fools were allowed to rest in peace when their time had come. 
What else was there for them? 

Alan turned and surveyed the cellar once more. 

Klove watched from the darkest corner. He watched as the victim 
found the alcove in which Klove slept. In a castle with a wealth of 
bedrooms and no living lord or family, no other human being but 


himself, Klove had taken no advantage of the luxury at his disposal: he 
had chosen to sleep on his old rough bedding, brought down now to a 
coign of the cellar close to his master’s tomb—a tomb which only he 
knew to be empty. 

Alan Kent pulled back the blanket which served as a curtain. He 
looked down, bewildered, at the truckle bed. 

Klove stepped out. He walked slowly because there was no hurry. 
The ritual did not demand any special dignity or formality from him, 
but in the service of his master he instinctively walked with decorum 
and made no unseemly fuss. He reached the alcove and took the edge 
of the blanket in his hand. 

The Englishman started, and turned to face him. 

Klove took out his knife. He still felt that he was moving without 
haste, but he knew exactly what he was doing and even the swiftest 
motion had a beautiful timelessness about it. It was as though his 
master stood at his elbow, issuing commands in that unruffled deep 
voice of his, making sure that all would go well. 

The knife rose and descended. It went in so easily. Alan Kent 
opened his mouth as though to protest, but the choked, strangling 
sound he produced meant nothing. He sagged back against the wall. 
Calmly yet speedily Klove drew the knife out and stabbed again. He 
drew a red line across the man’s throat and watched with satisfaction 
as it widened. 


The blood was flowing well. He dropped the knife and caught the 
body as it slumped to the floor. Now he had to work fast . . . faster. 
Reaching the edge of the plinth, backing away and dragging at the 
feet of what was now a corpse, he propped it up so that the precious 
fluid should not run away too madly. Then he strode back to the cellar 
wall and unlooped the rope which had been tied to a stanchion, 
waiting. 

Waiting. There had been such an eternity of waiting, with 
everything ready—a trap into which no one would walk. Now four of 
them had been driven to the edge of the trap. And one had taken the 
last few steps. 

He hurried back and fastened a loop of rope round Alan Kent’s feet. 
Then he reached for the far end of the rope and hauled on it, bracing 
his feet wide apart on the stone flags. 

The corpse rose into the air, head down. As Klove weighed down on 
the rope and finally lifted the dead man from the ground, the weight 
swung out and at last he manoeuvred it into position above the coffin. 
He made a loop round the stanchion and tightened it with a knot. 

Blood from the knife wounds dripped steadily on to the lid of the 
coffin. Klove dug his long fingers under the heavy lid and shifted it 


sideways. He could not lift it more than a fraction of an inch. He had 
to apply his shoulder in a strenuous heave, so that the lid slithered 
sideways and toppled with a crash to the floor. 

The corpse, head down, turned slowly on the end of its rope above 
the open coffin—the empty coffin. 

Klove fetched the urn. 

Reverently he unscrewed the top of the container. He rested the 
brass bulge of the side against the edge of the coffin, then tilted it 
over. A fine stream of grey ash began to pour on to the bottom of the 
coffin. Getting a good grip, Klove reached out and kept the thin 
stream moving, making an even distribution over the whole surface. 

When the urn was empty, he stood back. His reverence for the urn 
had gone. It was now an empty vessel of no value. He threw it aside 
and reached for his knife again. 

With his free hand he seized Alan Kent’s hair and steadied the 
corpse. He applied all his strength, pulling downwards with one hand 
and hacking with the other. A torrent of blood began to pour down, 
soaking into the grey ash. 

The head at last came free. Klove tossed it aside. 

Over the edge of the coffin there crept a greyish mist. Klove stared 
at it in rapture. He was afraid, but at the same time he was filled with 
the anticipation of what was to happen. Until now he had not been 
sure. He had gone through the ritual ordained by his master but he 
had not known if it would all come to nothing. Now, as the 
shimmering haze rose above the sombre wooden side of the coffin, he 
sank to his knees. 

The mist thickened. One of its coils did not drift away but curled 
back on itself. Out of the strange contortions, out of the tendrils blown 
by a wind where there could not possibly be any wind, a solidifying 
shape clamped down on the edge of the coffin. There was a vague 
impression of bone, of blood vessels, of muscle and sinew. 

And suddenly there was a hand. It was thin, grey, transparent; and 
then it was solid, and it clung to the woodwork, and it took the strain 
and began to drag up what had formed inside the coffin. 

There was a clap of thunder. 

Klove moaned in an ecstasy of terror. He kept his eyes down even 
when the voice spoke to him. He nodded in answer to the first 
command he had had for these few years that had become so many; 
nodded because he could not trust himself to speak. And then, with 
the briefest of deferential bows, he scurried away, up the steps from 
the cellar, across the hall and up the stairs and to the door of the 
bedroom through which Alan Kent had walked such a short time ago. 


He tapped on the door. His hands were drenched in blood but after 
that swift knock he kept them down at his sides. 

The door opened. Helen Kent gasped as she saw him standing there, 
so close to her. 

“There has been an accident, ma’am,” he said, his eyes lowered. 
“Your husband . . . please, you must come at once.” 

He started away, knowing that she was following. She called after 
him. He kept his distance, forcing the pace and pretending not to hear 
her babbled entreaties. They went down the stairs and on towards the 
cellar steps. He was ahead of her still, but at the foot of the steps he 
stood to one side and allowed her to catch up. 

He threw out his arm, the red hand gesturing her on into the cellar. 

“PIL wake the others.” 

She stepped forward, and he waited for a moment on the bottom 
step to watch her. 

The figure of her husband dangled from the rope, twisting gently. 
Blood still surged from what had been the neck. Helen brushed her 
hand across her eyes. She must be thinking that she was in a 
nightmare and that it could all be wiped away. 

She jarred her feet down as she walked forward, as though to wake 
herself up. 

Then she realized—Klove took pleasure in seeing how it hit her, 
how she knew all at once that she was awake and that what she saw 
was true—that the headless corpse was her husband’s. 

She screamed. It was music such as had not been heard in the 
corridors and cellars of the castle for a long, long time. She screamed; 
and she turned back, wanting to run, wanting to flee in any direction, 
anywhere to get away from here. 

A slim shape stepped across her path. Klove shrank back, edging 
away up the stone staircase. 

The scarlet-lined cloak was where it belonged, across his master’s 
shoulders. The hands that were like talons were reaching out, sinewy 
and alive again. As Helen Kent reeled to one side, the long fingers 
caught her and held her upright. The canine fangs gleamed exultantly. 

Count Dracula was smiling. 
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A hand was digging into his shoulder and shaking him. In a waking 
dream he tried to fight off a phantom coachman who gripped him and 
tried to fling him from the box. 

“Charles . . . wake up.” 

He opened his eyes and blinked, longing to sink back into sleep 
again. The light was too bright. Confusedly he pushed himself up on 
one elbow. They must have slept late—a welcome rest after the 
hazards of the day before. 

Diana was standing over him, looking fresh and smart in a trimly 
belted dressing-gown. Charles had almost no complaints to make 
about his young wife on any score, but there were times when he did 
feel that she was intolerably active and clear-eyed in the mornings. 

“What is it?” he mumbled. He rolled over and got the travelling 
clock on the bedside table into focus. It was after eleven o’clock. 
“Good Lord! Why didn’t they wake us? Or are the others sleeping it 
off, too?” 

“They’re not here.” 

“Where are they?” 

“They’ve gone.” 

He tried to make sense of all this. It required too much of an effort. 
“What do you mean, gone?” 

Diana was very nearly in tears. “Gone. Everything. Luggage . . . 
everything.” 

Her obvious unhappiness brought him fully awake. He kicked back 
the bedclothes and swung out of bed. 

“You're imagining things.” 

She shook her head. He reached for his velvet dressing-gown and 
went out into the corridor. She followed him, and they went to the 
open door of the room which Alan and Helen had occupied. 

At first glance he thought he must have made a mistake. This was 
an unfamiliar place, they had been dizzy with tiredness last night, he 
could have got his bearings wrong. 

The room was tidy. The bed had a single thin coverlet on it and no 
more. There was no luggage, and the room did not appear to have 
been used for months. 


He turned back. 


Diana said: “It was this room. I know what you’re thinking, because 
I wondered, too. But this was it. I’m sure of it.” 

Charles was sure of it also, deep down inside. But reason fought 
against memory. There was no trace of his brother or of Helen here; 
and that was absurd, if this had really been their room. It was easier 
to believe that he was mistaken in the door than that they should just 
have been spirited away. 

He went to the fireplace. There was not even a trace of ash, 
although a fire had burned here cheerfully last night. 

He snapped: “Where’s that fellow .. . what was his name. . 
Klove?” 

“He’s not here, either. I rang for him—I went downstairs, just to 
see.” 

It was ludicrous. Somewhere there must be a logical explanation. 
Charles left the room and went along the corridor to the gallery and 
the head of the stairs. 

“Klove .. .” 

The hall below him was empty. The table at which they had sat last 
night and eaten so gratefully was bare. 

“Klove!” 

Only an echo, just as there had been when he had first walked into 
the castle and tried to attract some attention. He glanced back to 
make an irritable comment to Diana and found she was not there. He 
suffered a moment’s panic. Were people in this mysterious place 
snatched away into thin air? 

He hurried back to their room and found her stuffing clothes into 
the suitcases. She was panic-stricken. It was unlike Diana to be so 
indifferent to the creases and pleats of her dresses. 

“What are you doing?” 

“T want to leave.” 

“Without Alan and Helen?” 

“They went without us, didn’t they?” 

“T don’t know. We can’t tell just what—” 

“Whatever way they left,” Diana sobbed, “they left. Without a word, 
without a trace. And I want to go.” 

“But—” 

“Now!” she howled at him. 

He had never seen her in such a state. It would be futile to attempt 
to reason with her. Until they were out of here, discussion was 
impossible. 

He helped her to pack, trying to slow her down and restore some 


kind of order. Diana did her best to please him, now that he had 
agreed to leave; but she could not concentrate and her trembling 
fingers were soon cramming things in as clumsily as before. 

The cases were heavy. Charles was about to suggest that they leave 
a couple of them here and send for them in due course, or that they 
leave all of them and walk down to the crossroads in the hope of 
picking up some transport eventually. One glance at Diana’s face 
stopped him. He could tell that she would not contemplate it. Nothing 
of theirs should be left in this frightening place. They would walk out 
and take all their possessions with them and not look back. 

Carrying two cases each, they plodded slowly down the stairs. 

Their footsteps echoed across the hall. It had looked so welcoming 
last night. Today it was bleak and unyielding. Charles admitted to 
himself that he would not be sorry to get out into the open air. 

Outside it was windy and cold. A prickle of frost caught at their 
fingers and cheeks as they stumbled out over the bridge and across the 
moat. After walking a hundred yards so that they were well clear of 
the castle, Diana put down the cases and bent her arms ruefully. They 
had to rest several times on the way down: their progress was a lot 
slower than their journey up the hill had been, drawn by those 
uncanny black horses. 

With every dragging step Charles grew more and more reluctant to 
leave the castle without solving its mystery. Flight had been the only 
thing in Diana’s mind. But when they were far away, congratulating 
themselves on their escape, how would they explain to each other or 
to their friends at home the utter disappearance of Alan and Helen? 


Perhaps the other two had been disturbed by something and gone 
on ahead. He tried to tell himself that, to make excuses. But where 
would they have gone? And would they have fled without as much as 
a word, without waking Diana and himself... ? 

They reached the crossroads and thankfully piled the cases up 
beside the woodcutter’s hut. The roads in all directions were blank 
and deserted. 

Charles looked back the way they had come. The snowcapped 
turrets and battlements of the castle were just visible from this angle. 
Picturesque in the morning light. Tempting the traveller . . . luring 
him up the winding road. 

He could not turn his back on it like this. If anything had happened 
there to his brother and Helen, it was up to him to find out what it 
had been. 

Diana read his thoughts. “Charles, I won’t have it. You’re not—” 

“Tve got to go back.” 


“For my sake...” 

“And what about Alan’s sake? And Helen’s. How could I live with 
myself if we left them and never knew, never heard of them again?” 

Wretchedly she slumped down to the grass before the hut. She 
nodded, knowing he was right but not wanting to accept it. 

“At least let’s get to Josefsbad first. We could get help there.” 

“What help? From all we’ve heard the locals do not even admit the 
castle exists. They refuse to see it or to talk about it.” 

Diana took a hasty glance back up the road as though afraid of 
seeing the horses and coach thundering implacably towards them. She 
steeled herself. “Very well. If we have to go back—” 

“I go on my own,” said Charles firmly. “You'll stay here. If any 
coach passes, try to stop it. Provided,” he added sardonically, “it has a 
driver. If you can persuade the man to come up to the castle, so much 
the better. If not, go on into Josefsbad—or at the very least send our 
luggage on, and wait for me.” 

“Wait?” she echoed fearfully. 

“Tt’s half past two now,” he said. “I shall be back by half past six, 
whatever happens.” 


“Whatever happens.” Another echo, dull and despairing. 

Charles took her in his arms and tried to convey a feeling of 
confidence to her. 

“Tm not going to take any unnecessary risks,” he promised her. “But 
we've got to find out. We’re not going to be defeated by . . . well, by 
an empty building.” 

“Tt’s dark by five o’clock,” she whispered. 

“You’re not frightened of the dark.” 

“T am here.” 

“TI try to be back sooner.” 

He kissed her again and she responded fiercely. Then he disengaged 
himself and, before she could make any sudden appeal to him, strode 
back up the road. 

In daylight the castle looked no more than a heavy old period piece, 
designed in a jumble of different styles. Charles tried to remain 
objective about it as he approached. It made his task easier if he 
thought about it as a mélange of architectural follies rather than one 
entity, one sinister building with a dark spirit of its own. 

The bridge was in bad repair. The icy surface of the moat was 
littered with a fine spray of stones and fragments from the wall. 
Erosion ate its way through the fabric of the castle. But it was massive 
and secure, pinned to its rocky hillside. It would take centuries before 


the place crumbled. By that time there might be nobody in the 
country to remember its reputation or to feel curious about the secrets 
it might still hold. 

Charles went to the door and pushed it open. 

They had seen little of the interior apart from the hall and their 
bedrooms. Normally it would not have occurred to him to prowl 
inquisitively through the corridors and rooms of another man’s home. 
But the man to whom it belonged was dead, the one servant had 
disappeared as strangely as he had first appeared, and Helen and Alan 


Speculation came to a full stop there. It was unthinkable that 
anything should have happened to them. Alan was rich but not so rich 
that the things he carried with him were of any great value. And if it 
were some question of holding him to ransom, the difficulty of getting 
such a ransom from England would be enough to deter any but the 
most naive brigand. 

Charles went back to the bedrooms and examined them thoroughly 
to make sure that he had overlooked nothing. He found no further 
clues to the mystery. 

From a corridor window he looked down into an inner courtyard. It 
lay in shadow, cool and inaccessible yet not in any way forbidding. 
Beyond the farther wall a dark file of trees marched up the 
mountainside, as stiffly erect and well-disciplined as a defensive line 
of troops. 

Charles went on. He looked into empty bedrooms and into rooms 
quite devoid of furniture. The castle was neither a home nor a 
showplace. It had an air of dereliction about it . . . and yet, 
downstairs, there were the rugs and tapestries, and there had been a 
fire and food. 

He decided to go down and explore the kitchens. There should be 
some trace of cooking. Perhaps Klove would appear again, and 
perhaps he could be persuaded to talk. Charles grimly assured himself 
that Klove would be persuaded, whether he liked it or not. 

He turned back along the corridor. 

Against one wall a tapestry swayed gently. It was one of the few 
decorative features of this austere floor. One got the impression that, 
apart from the contents of two or three bedrooms, everything 
decorative had been stripped from the upper parts of the castle and 
concentrated in the small civilized area downstairs. 

Charles stopped. The tapestry was still swaying, and there was a 
cold draught about his ankles. Yet none of the windows was open, and 
in any case the wind was not attacking this side of the building. 


He drew back one fringe of the tapestry. Before him was a dark 
opening. The light touched a few steps spiralling steeply down, and 
then they were swallowed up in the blackness. 

Alan, walking along here, could have found this same opening. But 
why should he have been walking . . . why had he gone down .. . and 
why should Helen have followed him? 

Charles hesitated. Two people had disappeared. Whatever had 
drawn them down, or perhaps been waiting for them at the bottom, 
could still be alive and greedy. 

Alive . . . in this deserted castle of death? 

Charles started down the steps. 

He had to bend low to avoid bumping his head on the arched rock 
ceiling. As the light from above faded, a faint shaft fell across the steps 
from a narrow slit in the wall. This must come, he surmised, from the 
courtyard he had inspected from above. He would have expected a 
door to open from the stairway into the yard or, on the other side, 
into a room adjoining the hall; but the steps went on down without a 
break until he knew he must be well below ground level. 

At last the steps immediately ahead of him were touched with grey 
light. He reached the bottom; and found himself looking out across a 
cavernous cellar. 

On a plinth in the centre there rested a coffin. 

Charles appraised the cellar in detail before moving out into it. At 
each step he looked from side to side. He had no intention of being 
taken by surprise. He was alert and tense. 

Letters had been carved in the plinth. He stood a few feet away and 
read the name: 


CouNT DRACULA 


So this was the last resting-place of the man whose hospitality had 
seemed so munificent last night. Charles thought it strange and rather 
sad that there should be just this one, solitary occupant of the cellar. It 
would surely have been more appropriate to inter him in a family 
vault, surrounded by other members of his line. 

He stepped to one side, automatically moving with the quietness 
which one reverently adopts near tombs and old graveyards. 

And he saw that the lid of the coffin was propped against a pillar. 

From this angle he could not see into the coffin itself, raised as it 
was on the plinth. But it was plain that the upper edges were the 
edges of the box itself and that there was no lid in place. Curiosity 
drove him towards it . . . and conventional respect held him back. 


In the shadow of the plinth was a large trunk, its lid closed, but, he 
observed, not secured. For a moment he hesitated. Then he bent over 
it and lifted the lid. 

Alan’s face stared up at him. The head was in a twisted unnatural 
position. At first the horror of it did not strike fully home. Then 
Charles saw why the proportions were wrong, why Alan’s head could 
not possibly be where it was. And he saw that in spite of all 
impossibility, all the nightmarish evil of it, it was really there—the 
severed head dumped crookedly on the chest of the decapitated body. 

Blood stained what was left of the neck and darkened Alan’s 
clothes. The body was somehow shrunken: the loss of blood could not 
be entirely accounted for by the stains on the corpse and around the 
sides of the box. 

Charles clutched his stomach. He gagged, bent double, tried 
desperately not to be sick. When he straightened up, panting, with a 
cold sweat trickling from his forehead down into his eyes, he had just 
the strength to slam the lid of the box down. 

He tried to move away. His legs would hardly support him. He 
reached out and propped himself for a moment against the plinth; and 
the inscription on the side swam before his eyes. 

Inside the coffin, close beside his head, something stirred. 

Charles stayed where he was. He didn’t believe it. The noise was 
something in his head: it couldn’t be anything else. 

Again it came. A faint rustling, a slight shifting. 

He gathered up his strength and put one hand on the edge of the 
coffin. He pulled himself up for a second and looked inside. 

Swathed in a black cloak with a faint rim of scarlet lining showing, 
a man lay on his back with his hands tranquilly on his chest. But the 
hands were cruel talons, and the face was not that of a corpse 
peacefully at rest: it was lean and predatory, the lips lifted at the 
corners by a gleam of yellowing fangs. It could have been a noble 
face, but evil had wrought its work more terribly than any mere 
corruption of the flesh. 

Charles swayed. And as his fingers slipped from the edge of the 
coffin, the creature inside slowly opened its eyes and shifted again in 
its waking tremor. 

Charles heard his own voice lifted in a howl like that of a mad dog. 
He fell to the floor, scrabbled along pitifully on his knees, and then 
forced himself upright. He lurched towards the spiralling flight of 
steps and began to stumble up them. 
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The fire spluttered dismally and then emitted a hiccup of acrid 
yellowish smoke which stung Diana’s eyes and made her cough. She 
had been trying to build up at least a reassuring glow in the corner of 
the hut, but the wood was damp and the draught was all wrong. 

Wearily she sat back on her heels. 

The light was fading. Already the interior of the hut was lost in 
dusk, intensified by the drifting smoke. She wanted the fire more for 
its brightness than its warmth—and she was getting neither. 

She bent forward to blow on the dwindling flames again, and then 
stopped. Faintly, from far away, there came the jingle of harness. 

Diana got up and went to the window. She rubbed aside strands of 
cobweb and greasy smears, and looked out at the crossroads. 

Into sight, slowing as they came, trotted the black horses, drawing 
the coach as they had drawn it the night before. Diana pressed her 
snub nose against the window. 

The coach drew up, grinding into silence, at the crossroads. The 
horses paced, chafed, and were still. Diana edged along the pane and 
from this angle saw that there was nobody sitting on the box. The 
horses rubbed ears together and again pawed the ground. The coach 
waited. Its presence seemed to threaten the hut. 

Diana turned uneasily away from the window. 

The door was open. A tall dark shape was silhouetted against the 
evening light. 

Diana stifled a cry. 

Klove said: “I startled you again, madam. I am so sorry.” 

She was partially relieved. But only partially. 

“Klove ... What are you doing here: what’s happening?” 

He was at his most deferential. “Your husband sent me to fetch you 
in the carriage, madam. He will explain everything to you.” 

He was holding the warped door open as though it were the door of 
a luxurious ante-chamber and some noble personage waited beyond. 

“But where’s Alan?” Diana burst out. “Where did they go—the other 
lady and gentleman?” 

“Your husband will explain everything to you.” 

Klove stood aside. She thought of his sly attitude the night before 
and the insolence of his apparent politeness; and she was sure she 


ought to stay where she was. But Charles had gone back to the castle, 
and Klove had driven down from the castle, and... 

Diana walked to the door. Klove stood aside with a servile bow. 

She had the leather seat of the coach to herself. Klove drove the 
horses back towards the castle. It was hard to believe that there might 
be any menace lurking up there, above the snows and beyond the dark 
trees. The coach was in splendid condition. The pace of the horses was 
steadier than it had been last night. She was being courteously taken 
back to a place which, after all, had offered her and the others a rich 
welcome less than twenty-four hours ago. 

The wheels thundered across the bridge, struck an echo from the 
archway, and went on over the cobbles of the courtyard. When it 
jolted to a halt, Klove sprang down and had the door open for Diana 
before she was prepared for it. 

“This way,” he said with a bow so obsequious that she felt he must 
be mocking her. 

They went towards the main door. Klove was behind her, but as she 
raised a hand to push the door he leaped ahead and swung it open so 
that she could walk through. 


Diana entered the hall. Behind her the door slammed, back with a 
sonorous reverberation. She turned to protest. 

There was nobody there. Klove had remained on the outside. 

Diana sprang at the door and seized the fine-wrought bronze 
handle. She pulled without result. The door remained obstinately 
closed. 

“We’ve been waiting for you.” The voice was quiet and encouraging. 
It was a familiar voice, coaxing her to turn round. “We wondered 
when you’d come back.” 

She turned. 

Helen stood at the foot of the stairs. She wore a nightdress and her 
usually sleek hair was tousled as though she had only a few minutes 
earlier been rudely awakened from slumber. She had always been 
brittle and unbending. Now, in some inexplicable way, she was even 
more harsh .. . yet with an incongruous cooing, seductive note in her 
voice. 

“You’ve been a long time, Diana.” 

The relief was overpowering. Diana felt weak and hilarious at one 
and the same time. She laughed idiotically and hurried across the hall. 

“Where’s Charles? We’ve been so worried. We just couldn’t imagine 
what...” 

The words dissolved. Helen had always been haughty and had often 
puckered her face up into a schoolmistress’s derisiveness. But not 


quite like this. Malevolence seemed to ooze out of her. She was 
poised, ready to strike. “There’s something wrong,” said Diana. 
“There’s something . . . Helen, where’s Alan?” 

“There is nothing the matter. Come . . . sister.” 

Helen’s hand was stretched out. Diana backed away. 

“Where’s Charles?” 

“You don’t want Charles.” 

Diana tried to keep her face set so that it should betray nothing. She 
knew that what she saw was no longer Alan’s wife, no longer a 
recognizable Helen. There was danger here such as she had never 
conceived. She measured her distances without appearing to do so, 
then turned and ran. 

Helen laughed wildly. 

The door was open. Diana raced towards the opening and found it 
suddenly blocked. A man in a dark cloak stepped before her without 
haste, with the grace of a dancer; or the grace of a fastidious killer 
selecting his prey. 

Still Helen was laughing. 

The cloak flew back like wings from the man’s shoulders. His arms 
swept up, and the talons closed on Diana. 

She struck back into that devilish face but he did not even wince. 
His grip did not slacken. Diana was lifted almost off her feet and 
swung round. He started towards the stairs, dragging her with him. 

“Dracula... let her go!” 

Diana sobbed with relief. It was Charles’s voice. She twisted to one 
side so that she could see him. 

Helen moved quickly to the side door through which he had come. 
She took his arm. 

“Dear Charles .. . let me kiss you.” 

Charles was looking not at Helen but at his wife. He took a step 
forward. Helen clung to him; and Dracula held firmly to Diana as she 
struggled to be free. 

Helen’s head turned and moved insidiously in upon Charles. There 
was something so animal in it that he reacted—turned, stared 
incredulously at the bestiality of the slowly opening mouth, and then 
with a sweep of his arm sent her stumbling away from him. 

Diana gave a last desperate tug. She wrenched herself free of 
Dracula’s clawing hand, and ran to Charles. All she wanted to do was 
throw herself into his arms and shelter there until the nightmare faded 
around them. But Charles caught her and pushed her unceremoniously 
behind him, not taking his eyes off Dracula. 


“Get away,” he said tersely. “Take the coach.” 

“T can’t leave you—” 

“Do as I say.” 

Dracula paced towards them. He did not seem perturbed by what 
had happened. Like a cat with two mice, he was quiveringly alert and 
enjoying himself. If he lost one, he would certainly claim the other. 

Diana could not bear to go. But Charles jerked his hand towards the 
door, and reluctantly she left him and ran across the open space—a 
space as vast as a great plain, with no shelter and no succor. 

Helen laughed again. She sprang. Diana’s arm was seized, and she 
was whirled off balance in a staggering rush against one wall. 

And Dracula reached Charles. 

Charles lashed out. With contemptuous ease, Dracula lowered his 
head, picked Charles up, and threw him across the hall. Charles hit 
the wall some distance away with a terrifying thud and slumped to the 
ground. He shook his head, trying to force himself up from his knees. 
Dracula chuckled and advanced on him. 

Charles staggered up with his back against the wall. He looked 
frantically around for some sort of weapon. 

A few feet away was a dusty sword which had fallen from a display 
on the wall as he hit it. Charles flung himself sideways and grabbed 
for the hilt. When he regained his balance he stood waiting, the sword 
jutting towards the approaching Dracula. 

Diana tried to fight off Helen, but could not make any headway. The 
two women slackened off for a moment, both watching the men who 
were about to meet. 


Charles lunged. 

The sword drove savagely at Dracula. The black cloak swirled like a 
taunt, Dracula evaded the thrust . . . and grasped the blade of the 
sword in his hand. Charles twisted the hilt, fighting to free the blade 
and to strike again. 

Blood poured from Dracula’s hand as the blade twisted in his grip. 
He smiled. Abruptly he gave a sharp jerk, and the sword was dragged 
from Charles’s fist. 

Dracula raised it in both hands and snapped it as though it were a 
twig. He dropped the two pieces at his feet and, with contemptuous 
slowness, reached out and fastened his raw, bloody hands on Charles’s 
throat. He began to squeeze. 

Charles sagged, both supported by those hands and dying because of 
them. 

Diana screamed. She fought Helen like a madwoman. As they 
wrestled out into the middle of the hall, her sleeve was torn and the 


lace at her throat fell away. The small gold crucifix which her mother 
had left her swayed forward and brushed up Helen’s arm. 

This time it was Helen who screamed. She let Diana go and tottered 
backwards, gasping for breath. 

Diana swayed. She, too, was panting for breath. Then she 
understood. She took the crucifix between two fingers and raised it. 

Helen cowered. 

“Charles... !” 

Charles’s eyes were bursting from his head. His hands groped 
slackly, finding nothing, without strength. Dracula nodded gently, 
taking his time over the exquisite pleasure. 

“A cross!” Diana cried. “Charles—make a cross!” 

She stumbled towards them. But Charles had heard. He sagged to 
one side, letting Dracula take all his weight, and grabbed at the two 
fragments of broken sword. Clumsily, with hardly the strength to hold 
them, he passed one piece of blade over another in the form of a cross. 

Then he forced himself up again and raised the cross before 
Dracula’s very eyes. 

Dracula’s fixed, almost sleepy grin of satisfaction turned to a snarl 
of rage. He released Charles and backed away, hissing with anger and 
frustration. 

Diana reached Charles and helped him to his feet. He rested against 
her, almost spent, but with sufficient strength to keep the two pieces 
of sword blade in position. 

They backed towards the main door. 

Dracula and Helen faced them but with their eyes down, glancing at 
them every now and then, blinking and moaning as though the light 
were too strong. 

Diana glanced over her shoulder to estimate the remaining distance. 

The door had opened. Klove was stepping into the hall, a knife 
drawn. 

Diana cried out and pulled Charles to one side. 

Klove threw himself into the hall with the knife raised. Charles 
allowed the cross to break and struck out with the swaying length of 
blade which bore the hilt. It smacked savagely against the side of 
Klove’s head, and the manservant went down, his knife skidding away 
across the floor. 

Charles grabbed Diana’s arm. They ran out into the courtyard. 

The solid blackness of the coach and horses was just visible against 
the hazier darkness of the night. Charles pushed Diana swiftly up on 
to the box and sprang up beside her. He whipped up the horses with a 


peremptory shout that drove them instinctively forward, and then 
swung their heads round towards the gate. 

Diana looked back. Silhouetted in the doorway were the 
gesticulating, writhing shapes of Dracula and Helen. They seemed to 
blend for a moment, as though Helen had put her arms round the 
creature’s neck and drawn him amorously towards her. Then there 
were two again—Dracula striding out into the night, shaking his fists 
after the coach, raising his arms and cloak and then receding 
indistinguishably into the gloom. 

The coach thundered out over the creaking bridge. Charles was not 
sparing the horses. Diana did not try to speak to him. She wanted 
them to get as far away as possible from this castle of terror—and she 
sensed that Charles was driving the horses madly because he was 
afraid, as she was, that Dracula might have some supernatural way of 
summoning them back if they were allowed an instant’s respite. 

They rocked round a corner, the wheels screaming in protest. The 
coach bucked under them like a live thing. Diana clung on for dear 
life. The whip cracked again and the horses began to pound down the 
long descent to the crossroads. 

The slope steepened. Too late, Charles realized that it was time to 
pull back. But the frenzied horses could not control themselves, and 
the weight of the coach was racing madly on behind them. 

The crossroads were immediately ahead. Charles pulled as strongly 
as he could on the reins, turning in the direction of Josefsbad. 


It was too late, the horses got round in a swirl of dust, but not the 
coach. There was a crack below Diana, and she was dimly aware of a 
shattered wheel springing away towards the grass verge. For a 
moment she was falling. Sickeningly they were weightless for a second 
that was incredibly long. Then there was the smack of an impact. The 
coach lurched on to the hub, there was another rending crack, and 
Diana was thrown from the seat. 

The world turned, she threw out her arms to grasp a safety that 
wasn’t there. Darkness reeled around her. 

Suddenly she was struck a great, brutal blow down the whole length 
of her body. 


And then there was nothing. 
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The night should have been black but was blood-red. Charles wiped a 
hand across his eyes, and the red became a thousand pin-pricks of 
lurid colors. He felt soft grass and earth beneath him; pressed both 
hands down to steady the spinning world; and forced himself to open 
his eyes and stare into the dazzling confusion. Gradually the flecks of 
color drifted away. He heard the melancholy call of a night-bird and 
the rustle of wind in tall treetops. He saw moonlight edging a tuft of 
cloud. 

He got to his feet. There was no sign of the coach. The horses must 
have dragged it on, bouncing it to pieces against the road as they 
went. 

Diana . . . Where was Diana? 


For a few seconds he had an awful picture of her clinging to the 
wrecked coach and being dragged back up the hill to the castle, back 
into the clutches of that gruesome creature up there. Then he saw her. 

She lay in a heap, crumpled and unmoving, on the grass a few yards 
away. Charles choked back a cry, and blundered towards her. He went 
down on his knees and rolled the body over. 

A thin trickle of blood seeped from beneath Diana’s hair. In this 
light it was impossible to tell whether she was really as pale as she 
seemed: the fitful moonlight gave her the bleached features of death, 
and the blood was no more than a black line. 

“Diana...” 

He breathed her name over her. She did not stir. He put his hand on 
her breast and felt it move. He was sure she moved, sure that her 
heart was beating. Yet his head still swam and his hands were 
trembling. How could he be sure of anything? 

Charles lifted Diana in his arms. He walked with difficulty. He had 
no idea where he was going, but some deep instinct told him to get 
away from the road, to seek cover before the fiends from the castle 
were loosed on the two of them. He could not fight back; could only 
cower away and pray they would not be discovered. 

All directions were the same. He made himself stop and get his 
bearings. Better to make for Josefsbad, however superstitious the 
people there might be. The road along which they had originally come 
was a long road, the town far behind them. There was only Josefsbad. 
Even that was impossibly far in his present condition. Two or three 


kilometres, he remembered. Or thought he remembered. So close. An 
easy walk. Yet too far; much too far. 

He reeled into the protective shadows of the trees. Carrying the 
limp form of his wife, he tried to tread carefully and not to make any 
noise that would attract the attention of anyone who might be looking 
for them. But twigs snapped and exploded beneath his feet. Bushes 
tangled in his jacket and sprang back, slapping against tree trunks. 

Charles plodded forward. Branches whipped at his face. His eyes 
blinked apprehensively, shutting against obstacles that were not there 
and then stinging with the lash of dark tendrils which even in daylight 
would have been invisible in these tangled woods. 

His breath wheezed in his throat. For a while he mumbled to Diana 
—mumbled encouragement, prayers, sounds that were as much a 
reassurance to himself as anything—and then he could not manage 
even that. He stumbled, regained his balance, rested against a tree and 
then forced himself to go on . . . until at last his legs gave way beneath 
him and he let them both collapse. The ground was prickly with wood 
and projecting roots. But he had gone beyond caring. There was 
nothing he could care about any more. Diana fell away from him as he 
went down, and it didn’t matter. There was nowhere to go, nothing to 
do. 

Charles lay with his cheek pressed to the cold, hard earth. A jagged 
branch dug into his left temple. He waited for the world to begin its 
gyrations again, to make him dizzy and finally to swallow him up. But 
the rasp of his own breath was the sound of life. He wanted to give up 
and yet there was something within him that would not permit this. 

He lifted his head. Diana was a pale shape in the gloom. With a 
superhuman effort he started to crawl towards her. 

He lay beside her and stared into her face. As pale as before. Her 
eyes shut, the blood caked on her forehead. 

A moan of despair was dragged from Charles’s throat. He reached 
out to touch his wife’s chill, unanswering face. As he moved, pushing 
himself up on one elbow, he became aware that a shadow stood 
behind Diana. Not a tree, not the twisted shape of a bush—but the 
stiff, straight shadow of a man. 

Charles tried to get up. 

Father Shandor said, in a voice as dark as the forests about him: 


“T warned you, Mr. Kent. I warned you not to go anywhere near the 
castle.” 


Charles got to his feet. And this time the world spun round him, he 
felt an arm about his waist, and then at last he was able to surrender. 


When he recovered consciousness it was to see the dark confusion 


of the woods transformed to a bleak but clear wall. He turned over on 
his side and found that he was looking across a narrow cell. The bed 
beneath him was hard yet gloriously comfortable. A small table and 
chair in one corner of the cell were stark in their simplicity. This was 
not the kind of room he had ever been accustomed to—not a room in 
his home, or the kind of hotel room he and Diana expected wherever 
they went—but its calm was like the touch of a cool hand on his brow. 

“Diana,” he said. He tried to sit up, and began to shout. “Diana!” 

A door creaked open and a monk came in on quietly shuffling feet. 

“Ah—you are awake, Mr. Kent.” 

“My wife...” 

“Your wife is well. Asleep still—and she will be very weak for many 
hours—but she is well.” 

“T want to see her.” 

“She must rest. Of course you will see her when it is right to do so.” 

Alarm stirred in Charles’s mind. After all that had happened in such 
a short time, he could trust nobody. Every hospitable gesture could be 
a trap. Every soothing remark could be designed to lure him back into 
the horror which crouched on the mountainside. 

He said: “Where is this place?” 

“You are in the monastery of Kleinberg.” 

He remembered Shandor. Remembered the warning and the grim 
reproach in Shandor’s voice over their defiance of that warning. 

“Father Shandor .. .” 

“When you are dressed,” said the monk, “I will take you to him. He 
is anxious to talk to you.” He turned to the door. “Call me when you 
are ready. I am Brother Mark.” 

Charles was eager to talk to Shandor without delay; to talk at great 
length. He found, however, that his progress was slow. He felt like a 
man recuperating from a crippling illness. Every movement he made 
was slow and had to be calculated carefully, as though there were 
some delay between his brain and the ends of his fingers. He dressed 
clumsily, and had to sit on the edge of the bed for several minutes 
when he had finished. 

Then he was shown into Father Shandor’s study. 

It was larger than the cell from which he had just come, but still 
austere. The only real luxury was an edifice of bookshelves, bearing 
volumes splendidly bound in tooled leather. 

Shandor rose to meet him. The flamboyance which he had exhibited 
on the occasion of their first meeting was altogether gone. Charles felt 
that he was a man who responded with preternatural sensitivity to 


surroundings and circumstances: he was capable of meeting the 
outside world on its own terms, but in his study he became a scholar 
and thinker. There was nothing contrived in this. Father Shandor was 
a man of many parts, and would give himself unstintingly in any 
incarnation. 

Although his voice now was subdued and courteous, he wasted no 
words. 


“You are ready to tell me what happened at the castle, Mr. Kent?” 


There was some of the longed-for peace of the confessional in this 
room. Charles was indeed ready to speak: he wanted to tell the whole 
story and then to have someone put it into the correct proportions for 
him. Darkness must be made to surrender to light; nightmare must be 
explained away and the terrible curse lifted. 


He went over the events of the journey and their arrival at the 
crossroads. He found that every detail was etched with hideous clarity 
in his memory. There was no fumbling, no uncertainty. As he spoke, 
the insane story unrolled before him like a sequence of pictures— 
blasphemous, incredible pictures which moved and writhed and 
became real again. He lived through it all again. When he finished he 
was trembling. 

“So,” said Shandor. “He lives again. I have been telling my flock and 
others, far away from here, that the reign of the demon was ended. 
But he is back among us.” 


“Who is it?” 
“You saw him yourself. Do you need to ask me?” 
“Count Dracula. But how .. . if he was dead...” 


“You have ventured into the land of vampires,” said Shandor. “And 
your own flesh and blood have been sacrificed to restore the most 
accursed of them all to this land. Your brother died to give Dracula 
life.” 

“Vampires?” For a moment it could have been a joke. He had read 
about vampires—read about them in books as beautifully cared for as 
Shandor’s, read about them in comfortable, well-lit rooms in London. 
Then the superstitions of ignorant peasants had seemed grotesquely 
amusing. But that had been in London. “I thought,” he said feebly, 
“that such things were the products of a warped imagination.” 

Shandor swung round and took a book from a shelf close behind 
him. He leafed through its pages. From where he sat, Charles could 
see that this was no printed book but a diary written in a spidery, 
regular hand. 


“Would that they were,” mused Shandor. “Here in the Carpathians I 
fear that we cannot dismiss vampirism as mere legend, mere fantasy. 


These abominations have been only too real in our country’s strange 
past. But we had hoped there would be no more. The fountainhead of 
the obscene cult in our own neighborhood was Dracula himself. His 
influence spread far and wide. He reached out to dominate his hideous 
brethren for more generations than we can calculate. Many times 
when he was thought to be dead he reappeared and once more 
asserted his dominance.” Shandor stopped at a page and brooded over 
it. “Ten years ago we believed that he had been destroyed. His fellows 
had been dismissed one after another. The priests, the people, and the 
Government tracked them down and brought an end to their terrible 
practices. Until there was only Count Dracula left. And ten years ago 
there was evidence that he had perished. But now . . . it is clear that 
the final rites were not carried out. The ultimate exorcism was not 
fulfilled. Dracula died but did not die. He waited for the conditions 
that would restore him to the land of the living . . . or the half-dead. It 
was your unfortunate brother who provided the life force for his 
resurrection.” 


Charles could not face the burning sincerity of Shandor’s gaze. He 
looked at the serried ranks of books behind Shandor. In there were all 
the records of the scourge that had flailed the countryside for the 
generations of which Shandor had spoken. 

He said: “My brother is dead, and his wife is possessed. It’s my duty 
to kill Dracula.” 

“Not kill, Mr. Kent. He is already dead. Yet undead. He can be 
destroyed, but not killed—not as we know it.” 

“How destroyed?” 

“There are a number of ways,” said Shandor with an abstracted, 
scientific interest. “He can be traced to his resting place during the 
daylight hours and there staked through the heart. He can be exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun. Running water will drown him. The cross 
will burn him if he is close enough. He is by no means invulnerable.” 

“You make it sound comparatively simple.” 

“To skin a cat, first catch it,” said Shandor. “To tear the wings from 
a bat, first have it in your hand. It is not simple. On the contrary, it is 
an extremely difficult and dangerous undertaking. There are people 
who will help him—” 

“Other vampires?” 

“No. Apparently normal human beings who come from families 
accustomed to serve the castle. And others who are not vampires but, 
for some reasons we still do not comprehend, are in his power. 
Dracula’s manservant—” 


“Klove!” 


“Yes, Klove. Just such a man. He must have spent all these last ten 
years of his life at the castle waiting for such an opportunity as you 
presented him with last night . . . a chance to resurrect his master.” 

“And now that the master has been resurrected . . . ?” 

Shandor closed the book and bowed his head over it as though it 
had been Holy Writ. 

“We do not know. If we knew, we would have some idea of the 
steps we should take. The plague must not be allowed to spread once 
again over the countryside. The vampires must not multiply. Yet they 
are born, can be created, are reborn, faster than anything human. 
Faster,” said Shandor grimly, “than anything in the animal kingdom.” 

Charles thought of the swooping greed of Count Dracula. He had a 
vision of his brother .. . of the stained, bloodless mess that had been 
his brother. And of Helen, so swiftly transmuted into a ravening 
animal. How close they had been—how appallingly close he and 
Diana had been to the destruction that was not death, the half-life that 
was an eternal purgatory without any ultimate purgation. 

He said: “I want to see my wife.” 

“But of course.” Shandor got up. “I wanted us to talk so that she 
should rest for as long as possible. But you are worried. You feel that 
all may not be well. I want you to see that she is alive and that there 
is nothing to fear.” 

They went together along a stony corridor which would have been 
depressing had it not been for the faint smile of a monk who passed 
them—the smile of a man who offered love to his fellow human 
beings without expecting anything in return. This monastery, it struck 
Charles, was a safer fortress than the rearing, castellated walls of that 
godforsaken fortress on the hillside. 

Shandor opened a door and stood back, waving him through. 

Diana lay on a simple bed with a rough blanket over her. Her eyes 
were closed. The blood had been washed away but her face still had 
the deathly pallor that had brought Charles close to despair in the 
forest. It was tranquil and lifeless. Perhaps the two words meant the 
same thing. Perhaps there was no tranquillity this side of death. 
Charles shivered. Better, surely, to be dead than to live in the twilight 
world of the undead where fiends and monstrosities walked. 

He clutched Shandor’s wrists with both hands, turning on him in a 
rage of indecision. 

“You told me... you said she...” 

“She is in admirable condition,” said Shandor quietly. “Another 
twenty-four hours and she will be completely recovered. Believe me. 
There is nothing to fear.” 


Charles slackened his grip and, ashamed, let his hands fall away. 

Shandor closed the door behind them and they walked slowly away 
down the corridor. A monk hurried towards them from the far end. It 
was the Brother Mark who had spoken to Charles when he awoke. 

“Ludwig would like you to have a word with him, Father.” 

Shandor nodded. The monk turned and walked away at a steady, 
rhythmic pace. Charles felt a surge of envy. He was intelligent enough 
to know that once he had left here, once he was back in the lights and 
exuberance of London, he would contrive to forget the monastic calm 
of these cloisters. But in this respite after the night and day and night 
of perverse, irrational fear, he was lapped in a peace such as he would 
not have believed could exist. 

He shook himself out of the mood. Father Shandor himself was the 
last to believe in smug acceptance. 

“Come with me,” Shandor was saying. His stately pace quickened. 
“Ludwig should interest you. He was a traveller like yourself. I found 
him one night near Castle Dracula. Something he had seen or 
experienced had unhinged his mind. His memory was gone. Probably 
this was as well—for his sake. I brought him here, and here he has 
remained these past twelve years. He’s a contented enough soul. 
Whatever evil may have shrouded him, he has thrown it off—rejected 
it utterly. He is now a brilliant craftsman and I believe that the joy of 
his craftsmanship has driven out all lingering echoes of the evil that 
may once have harassed him.” 


The corridors were identical. You turned a corner and found 
another vaulted roof, another stone passage ahead. You could find it 
soothing or frightening. It was cold and unemotional. Perhaps Father 
Shandor found it necessary to escape into the turmoil of the world 
from time to time in order to establish a counterbalance; or perhaps it 
was duty and duty alone which drove him out, and the austere calm of 
these enclosed walks offered him true joy. 

Brother Mark stood by a door. As Charles and Shandor approached 
he opened it and stood back so that they could pass him. 

Someone was humming a tuneless chant, an endless rise and fall of 
disconnected but insistent notes. As they entered the cell, the song 
bellowed up in a fine abandon and then petered away. 

The room was large and, in spite of its purely functional furniture, 
somehow comfortable. It had acquired a character of its own by 
reason of its occupant. Ludwig was a tall man with burning eyes and a 
wealth of nervous, spasmodic gesture. His ascetic appearance was 
belied by the litter of brushes and paints, discarded shreds of material 
and fragments of parchment, which gave color and a human 
untidiness to the stone puritanism of his cell. On a trestle table lay a 


quarto page on which he was painting delicately with a fine brush. He 
sang erratically, but his hand was as steady as a rock, and the line 
sketched in by the brush was as true as a plumbline. 

“Magnificent,” he said blandly to himself as Charles and Shandor 
entered. “I think so. Yes. Truly delicate.” 

Carefully he laid down the brush. Then his right hand stabbed out. 
The palm descended flat on to the table. His face twisted wickedly. 

He was oblivious to the intruders. All that mattered was what lay 
beneath his hand. With a crafty look of triumph he raised his palm 
along the inner edge and peered in. Slowly he raised his hand. There 
was a dark blob on the table—a squashed fly, Charles recognized. 

The man became aware slyly, unresponsively, of the presence of 
two newcomers. He paid no attention. It was as though, by not even 
glancing at them, he could deny their existence for as long as he 
chose. With a bright smile meant for himself alone he prodded the fly 
to one side of the table. There it joined a small pile of its fellows. 

Father Shandor stepped forward. 

The man at the table scooped the flies up suddenly and popped 
them all into his mouth. He chewed and crunched swiftly, and then 
acknowledged the existence of his visitors with a perky little nod. 

Shandor said: “Flies, Ludwig?” 

“A small aperitif, Father. It will soon be dinner.” 

Shandor looked unperturbed. His voice was still measured and 
friendly. “I was told you wished to see me.” 

“Please be seated.” Ludwig brushed off the bench with an 
extravagant wealth of gesture. “And you, sir.” He walked solemnly 
round the table, his jaws working slightly as he masticated the flies. 
Charles tried to look away, but was fascinated by the incongruity of 
those fine, stern jaws champing on a mess of dead flies. “Now. . . I 
have finished the title page for the third folio.” 

One half expected a flourish of trumpets and a stirring roll of 
drums. Ludwig seized a sheet of parchment and laid it before his 
guests with pride. He stood back while they admired the design and 
execution. Charles was no expert, but he was awed by the tiny, 
flawless detail of the lettering and the colorful sweep of a great 
decorative initial. Days, perhaps weeks, of niggling work had gone 
into this. 

“Well?” demanded Ludwig, beginning to fidget. “Well—is it 
exquisite or merely magnificent?” 

Shandor smiled gently to himself. “Exquisite—eh, Mr. Kent?” 

“Beautiful.” 

Ludwig gave a brisk nod and snatched the sheet away from them. 


“Good. You may leave now. Pll send for you when I want you 
again.” 

They went out, and Brother Mark locked the door behind them. The 
cell, thought Charles uneasily, had become a prison cell. He said: 

“Why do you take such precautions?” 

“He’s harmless enough most of the time,” said Shandor as they 
walked away, “but he has been known to erupt. The last time, one of 
the brothers ended up with a fractured skull. Come . . . we have things 
to discuss.” 

The cracked jangle of a bell pealed along the corridor, stopped, and 
then sounded twice again. Charles assumed that it called the monks to 
some part of their devotions, but thought it had a singularly 
unmusical sound. 

Brother Mark, who had been following the two of them at a 
respectful distance, scurried suddenly past. They were at the turn of 
the corridor, where it opened out into a small entrance hall. The 
brother went to a heavy oak door and opened a small grille. Shandor 
slowed his pace, waiting to hear what was said. Charles looked up and 
saw that the tinny bell was in fact an old, rusting doorbell. 

Brother Mark turned. 

“There is a wagoner seeking shelter for the afternoon and the night. 
He says he has come many furlongs and is weary.” 

Shandor said: “The hospitality of this monastery is always offered to 
...” Then he stopped. He took a pace towards the door, frowned, and 
then shook his head decisively. “No. At this stage we must not open 
our doors. Not to anyone.” 

Brother Mark looked startled. 

“Until we have discussed the matter which weighs on us, we must 
have no distractions—and nothing from outside must be carried in, 
deliberately or accidentally. Tell the man we cannot admit him but 
that he is welcome to find shelter outside and that the kitchens will 
send food out to him.” 

Twilight came suddenly to this part of the world. The afternoon 
faded like a tide ebbing swiftly. Once the sun had gone down behind 
the mountains, a cloak of darkness was spread over the valley, 
thickened and strengthened by the dark clumps of forest. In his study, 
Shandor lit an oil lamp and stood it on his desk. He then brought out 
two glasses and a carafe of wine. 


“It is a local wine,” he explained as he poured. “One of the better 
things for which this district is responsible.” 

They drank. The rather tart feel of the wine on his tongue and 
against the back of his teeth warmed Charles and soothed the 


instinctive fear of descending darkness. 

He said: “If that . . . that creature walks again tonight .. .” 

“It may walk,” said Shandor, “but it will not come in here. Now, let 
us make our plans. You said that you considered it your duty to 
destroy Dracula. I would not wish, as a man of my calling, to 
encourage a mere desire for revenge. Vengeance is not for human 
beings. If you have thought the matter over and wish to leave—” 

“T am staying,” said Charles, “until that abomination is wiped out.” 

Shandor nodded. He endeavored to look regretful, but Charles 
sensed that he had hoped for some such answer as this. 

“Mrs. Kent, however,” said Shandor, “must in no circumstances 
stay. When she has recovered sufficiently to travel, we will send her 
home to England. Then you and I will do what has to be done. We will 
pull that castle down stone by stone if necessary. We will find him 
where he lies, and this time there will be no mistake.” 

“T don’t see why we can’t start right away.” 

“Last night Count Dracula was robbed of his prey,” said Shandor. 
“Your wife. He had seen her and coveted her. That much is plain from 
his use of your sister-in-law to lure her on and then to seize her. He 
himself has touched her. He considers that she belongs to him already. 
He will want her badly.” 

Charles looked round at the heavy, reassuring walls of the room. He 
thought of the monastery as a squat, holy fortress. But how strong 
would it be if an attack came? 

He said: “He won’t come here?” 

“It is unlikely. And even if he does, he’ll not get in.” 

With vague memories of what he had read, and of that scene in the 
inn when they had first met, Charles said: “Garlic flowers... ?” 

Shandor snorted. “Stupid superstition. What the inhabitants of these 
parts don’t realize is that a vampire cannot cross a threshold unless 
invited to do so by someone already inside. If he is invited, all the 
garlic flowers in the world won’t keep him out.” 

“And it’s not likely that any of us will invite him in.” 

“T think not.” 

Shandor refilled their glasses and they drank in silence. Charles had 
a lot to think about, and it was evident that Father Shandor was 
mentally sorting out all the things he knew about the castle and its 
environs. 

Abruptly Charles got up. “Do you think I could see my wife now? 
Just to be sure that she . . . well, that she’s all right.” 

“No harm will have come to her. But do by all means go to her 


room. I will show you the way.” 

They went along the dimly-lit corridors to one of the identical doors 
of the small cells. Charles would not have been able to find his way— 
was not sure, even, that after days spent here he would be confident 
of doing so. He wondered how much time had to elapse before a 
member of the order found the right door or took the right turning 
automatically, without hesitation. 

Diana’s eyes were still closed, but as he bent quietly over the bed 
they opened. She started, then put out a hand to him. 

“Are you all right?” 

“Of course.” Charles sat on the bed. Shandor had remained outside, 
lost in the shadows of his own thoughts. “You’re the one we must 
worry about. The important thing right now is to get you well enough 
to go home.” 

Her face lit up. “Home? I do so want to . . . to be there. Away from . 

. everything that’s happened.” Her hand gripped his tightly. “It did 
all really happen, didn’t it: it wasn’t a dream?” 

“No, it wasn’t a dream. I wish it had been. But once you're well 
away from here—” 

“When can we leave?” 

Charles hesitated. He said carefully: “I won’t be coming with you. 
Not right away, that is. I have something to do here first.” 

Diana tried to get up in bed, but he firmly pressed her back, and 
kissed her shoulder. 

“Yow’re not going back to that place,” she cried. 

“T have to.” 

“No. No, you don’t have to. Please, Charles, you mustn’t.” 

“We'll talk about it in the morning.” 

“No. Now.” Charles tried to get up, but Diana was clinging 
desperately to him. “I won’t leave,” she insisted, “unless . . .” 

“Now, Mrs. Kent.” Shandor stepped solemnly into the room. “No 
more talking. It’s important that you rest.” 

“You must tell him, Father. Tell him it’s madness to go back to that 
place.” 

Shandor stood over her. He smiled, and for a moment his huge hand 
covered hers and Charles’s. “Your husband is right, my dear. We’ll talk 
about it in the morning.” 

He drew Charles away. Diana tried to call after them, but sank back 
on her pillow with a sigh. Shandor closed the door gently. 

He said: “She will be all right in the morning. We must make her 
understand what has to be done.” 


“She’s a stubborn girl.” Charles felt a great wave of love for Diana, 
and wanted to turn back towards her room. 

“Yes. But a loyal and obedient wife when it is necessary, I would 
say.” 

Charles nodded. 

“T suggest that you, too, go to bed early,” Shandor concluded. “You 
are still more tired than you imagine. Here you may sleep—and fear 
nothing. Our doors are barred. You and your wife are safe. No enemy 
will set foot in this monastery tonight.” 

A night mist swirled beyond the windows. Grey fingers were drawn 
silently across the panes, sadly dissolving into their own futility. 

The doors were barred. Nothing to fear... 
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The refuge became a prison. The walls closed in on her and instead of 
welcoming their protection she struggled to escape. Halfway between 
waking and sleeping, Diana felt herself back in Castle Dracula, penned 
in a corner as the faceless shape raised its wings and came at her. 
Faceless because she did not let herself remember those cruel features. 
She raised her arms against his talons and tried to beat him off. 


But there was only the coarse edge of the blanket on her bed, 
rasping against her cheek and tangling in her arms as she flailed out. 

Diana opened her eyes and stared at the ceiling for a minute. She 
fought to calm herself. Her heart was beating wildly. It was ridiculous: 
she was safe in the monastery, well guarded, out of the clutches of 
that obscene creature. 


There was a faint tapping sound. She could not tell whether it was 
real or part of her drowsy imaginings. It came again. Branches tapping 
the wall... a gust of rain pattering on the low roof of the monastery . 


There were three louder taps, quite distinct this time and quite real. 
Diana sat bolt upright in bed and stared at the window. 

It was slightly misted over inside, and a clinging fog brushed it 
outside. But the face at the window was clear enough—the tormented, 
mouthing, imploring face of Helen. 

Diana shivered. She sat where she was, not daring to move. She 
wanted to cry out but could not. 

Helen’s lips moved. “Please,” she was saying inaudibly: “please . . .” 

Diana got out of bed. When her feet touched the cold stone floor she 
felt the impulse to turn and go in search of Charles. But Helen raised 
her hands and clawed at the window, and her mouthings grew frantic. 
Diana was drawn irresistibly towards the misted panes. 

Helen’s face was bleached and agonized. Close to the window, it 
was possible to hear her. 

“Please . . . let me in, Diana. It’s cold out here. So cold.” 

Diana hesitated. She glanced back at the door. If only Charles would 
come in. If only Father Shandor were close at hand, ready to make the 
decisions. 

“Diana, I beg you . . .” Helen was pressed to the glass in utter, 
desperate self-abasement. “It’s all right now. Everything is all right. 
I’ve escaped from him. Please . . . it’s freezing out here.” 


Diana unlatched the window. As the catch grated free, she started to 
pull the window open. 

The night air was harsh, and the fog seethed in like a wild, leaping 
thing. And Helen snarled. It was a bestial snarl of triumph. Through 
the tendrils of fog her hand struck down and grasped Diana’s wrist. 
The grip was cruel. Diana tried to throw herself back, away from the 
window and into the safety of her cell. But Helen pulled, and now her 
head struck down and she sank her teeth in Diana’s wrist. 

Diana screamed. Helen let go and disappeared. But the frame of the 
window was filled suddenly and hideously with the gloating face of 
Dracula, his arms raising his cloak as though to catch Diana up in his 
suffocating embrace. 

Behind her there was a crash as the door was flung open. Dracula 
retreated swiftly into the night like a bird of prey scared off by a 
sudden noise. 

Diana fell. She felt herself going backwards, and then Charles was 
holding her and helping her towards the bed. 

“What happened?” 

It was Father Shandor’s voice. She was vaguely aware of him 
striding towards the window. He closed it and fastened it securely, 
then swung round and pounced on her. Charles snapped a protest, but 
Shandor took her by the shoulders and shook her furiously. 

“Tell me—what happened?” 

Diana reached out for Charles. He took a step towards her and then 
froze, staring at her wrist as she held it out. Shandor’s head turned 
and he, too, looked. Then he growled: “Hold her.” 

She was free. He let go, and Charles came to put his arm round her. 
Shandor took up the oil lamp that was burning on the small corner 
table. 

“Hold out her hand.” 

Charles seized Diana’s arm and twisted it towards Shandor so that 
two tiny puncture marks and the faint globules of blood oozing from 
them were exposed. Shandor’s left hand gripped her fingers so that 
they could not move. With his right hand he brought the lamp 
forward and pressed the scorching glass against the marks. 

Agony raced up Diana’s arm and consumed her. She screamed and 
tried to fight away. Charles held fast, and there was no shaking Father 
Shandor off. 

The burning pain had to stop . . . had to be made to stop .. . she 
couldn’t endure any more, couldn’t let herself be engulfed . . . had to 
stop, stop, stop... 

“For pity’s sake,” Charles was crying, “enough!” 


Shandor pulled the lamp away from her wrist. The pain abated; but 
then the cool air on the seared flesh redoubled it, and Diana 
whimpered once and collapsed. She was conscious of being picked up 
and laid on the bed. In the far distance, Shandor was shouting: 
“Brother Mark .. . salve and bandages . . .” And Charles was close to 
her, murmuring to her. She wanted to reach up and put her arms 
round him but was too exhausted and too frightened that the slightest 
movement might bring on a new refinement of torture. 

“We were just in time,” said Shandor. 

There was a shuffle of feet. She heard the men muttering together, 
and then something very cold was smeared on her wrist. It burned 
with an icy fire, intolerable for a few seconds and then numbing the 
pain. The ice fought with the flame. She tried to think of something 
else, to be conscious only of the rest of her body; but the throbbing in 
her arm pounded everything else into insensibility. 

“Are there strangers in the monastery?” Shandor was asking. 

“None, Father.” It was Brother Mark, allowing himself to sound 
gently offended. “Your orders were that we should admit no one. But 
there is the wagoner, you will recall, spending the night outside the 
main gates. We sent food out to him.” 

“A wagoner. Yes. Perhaps we would have been better advised . . .” 
Shandor broke off and said abruptly: “Mr. Kent, come with me. No, do 
not worry: your wife will be all right. Brother Mark will bandage her 
wrist and stay with her.” 


Again Diana wanted to reach out and hold Charles in her arms. She 
wanted him to stay with her. But they were going. They went out of 
the room and their footsteps hurried away along the resonant 
corridor. 

She opened her eyes and met Brother Mark’s solicitous gaze. When 
she made a feeble indication that she wanted to sit up, he put his arm 
behind her and lifted her. It made it easier for him to complete the 
bandaging. When he had finished, she sat on the edge of the bed. She 
did not want to succumb again. She did not want to rest, to sleep, to 
lay herself open to nightmares. 

Brother Mark understood without their needing to exchange a word. 
He sat on the hard chair against the wall, folded his hands in his lap, 
and sank into a reverie. She knew that if she wished to talk he would 
respond at once. But their shared silence was what she needed most at 
this moment. She was grateful to him for his gentle intuition. 

A rap at the door broke the spell. Brother Mark was on his feet at 
once. He went to the door and opened it. 

A man with a striking but ravaged face stood in the opening. He 
half crouched as though waiting for a blow—or as though, thought 


Diana obscurely, waiting to spring. 

“Ludwig.” Brother Mark sounded surprised. “What are you doing 
out of your room?” 

“My room is being used for highly important matters.” The man 
called Ludwig looked round the door at Diana with an odd mixture of 
deference and slyness. “Father Shandor sends his compliments, 
madam. Would you do him the honor of joining him in his study?” 

Brother Mark began to protest. “But I have instructions . . .” 

Ludwig raised a lordly hand. Diana knew nothing of his position in 
the monastery, but she could see that his manner baffled Brother 
Mark. There was no denying the authority in it, however. She reached 
instinctively for a robe from behind the door and drew it over her 
shoulders. 

“Everything is under complete control, Brother,” Ludwig said loftily 
to Mark. “There is no cause for concern.” 

Before there could be any further argument, he was ushering Diana 
out into the chilly corridor. He walked quickly as though eager that 
they should both keep an urgent appointment. She wondered what 
new developments there had been, and what Shandor and her 
husband had discovered. 

Ludwig darted ahead of her to open a door. He tapped sharply on it 
and opened it without waiting for a reply. Then he stood aside and 
waved Diana in. 

She advanced into a room which must undoubtedly be Father 
Shandor’s study. The bookshelves mellowed the harshness of the floor 
and walls, and the finely polished old desk was, in these surroundings, 
a luxury in itself. 

But there was no sign of Father Shandor. 

Behind her she heard the faint click of the lock. She swung round. 

Ludwig had gone. He had not followed her into the room. But 
standing with his back to the door, staring at her with leisurely 
appreciation, was Count Dracula. 

Terror bubbled up in her throat. Before she could unleash it in a cry 
for help, Dracula raised his right arm and pointed one savage claw at 
her. His eyes blazed as though the fires of hell had been rekindled 
behind them. 

Diana could make no sound. She stared into those demoniacal eyes 
and felt that she would soon fall down, down into those pits of flame. 
His hypnotic gaze drew her on. Without moving an inch she was 
somehow being wrapped in his embrace. They stood apart yet she was 
getting closer and closer to him. 

Dracula took a step forward. She sweated with fear yet yearned for 


him. 

His hand gestured at her throat. 

Half seeing the movement of command, she was still a captive of his 
eyes. Again he had to wave his hand before her eyes; and then she 
understood. Her hand went of its own accord to the crucifix at her 
throat, and slowly she undid the clasp at the back of her neck and 
threw it aside. 

Dracula smiled. Without releasing Diana from the spell of his gaze, 
he tore open the front of his white shirt, with its fastidiously bunched 
lace at the throat. The sharply pointed nail of his little finger sketched 
a line down his bare chest; then it drove in, pressed home. . . and 
there was a puncture from which the blood began to flow. 

With his free hand he reached out for Diana. She did not resist. He 
caught her arm and drew her close, guiding her head towards the 
slow, steady flow of blood. 

She saw the darkness of it against his chest, and felt an anguished 
greed for the taste of it. But now the spell had been broken. His eyes 
no longer dominated hers. Freed from that burning trance, she 
struggled against the remorseless clutch of his hand. Dracula growled 
like a beast which would not give up its prey. He let go of her arm 
quickly and seized her by the hair, pressing her head against his chest. 

Diana struck out again and again. She was able to draw her head 
back long enough to scream. At last it came—a reverberating scream 
that was answered by another snarl from Dracula. 

“Diana... P 

It was Charles. But far away down a corridor: too far away. 

Diana fought to free herself. If she could only run to the door. . . if 
she could hold him off for only a few seconds... 

There was a sudden crash of glass. Dracula did not slacken his grip, 
but twisted Diana and himself round to face the window. 

The face of Ludwig grimaced at them. He beckoned, and then 
jabbed forward again with his elbow to send more glass showering to 
the floor. 


Dracula’s fist came round brutally against Diana’s head. She reeled, 
and felt him gathering her up in his arms. The room spun past them, 
Dracula leapt at the window, and the remains of the glass splintered 
and sprayed around them. 

The nightmare had claimed her again. Charles had left her, gone 
away from her, and now he would never find her. Charles . . . never 
again. 

They were racing into the night, into the waiting hell of the undead. 
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Father Shandor had taken Charles with him from Diana’s room 
straight to the main gate. He had seemed to guess exactly what he was 
going to find. After a cautious study of the wagon under the trees, to 
make sure that there was nobody lurking in its shadow, he went to it 
and clambered up, dragging Charles bodily up after him with one 
heave of his muscular arm. 

There were two long boxes on the wagon. Boxes . . . or coffins. 
Shandor raised the lid of one, and in the faint glow of light from the 
monastery windows Charles saw a thin layer of earth at the bottom of 
the coffin. 

“Yes,” said Shandor bitterly. “Unpardonable of me not to have 
anticipated such a move.” 


From beneath his robe he drew two crucifixes. One he placed in the 
centre of the earth in the coffin. He nodded to Charles, indicating that 
he should lift the lid of the other box, and then laid the second 
crucifix in the faint dusting which lay there also. 

“The wagoner,” he said, “was probably the faithful Klove. Faithful . 

. if one may dignify his slavish subservience to his evil master with 
such a word. He brought the creatures of darkness here in daylight 
while they were still asleep—ready to awaken when night fell upon 
the land. But now”’—he nodded at the coffins—“that will prevent 
them from returning to their resting-place at daylight. If we haven’t 
caught them by that time, they will be exposed to the sun and will be 
destroyed.” 

“So we have no time to waste,” said Charles. 

“T should have listened to you earlier. When evil is abroad, one 
must never delay, never rest.” 

There was a babble of voices from the courtyard within the 
monastery. Shandor swung round, appalled. The uproar sounded quite 
out of keeping with the holy traditions of the place. 

They both jumped from the wagon and hurried back through the 
gates. A monk let out a gasp of relief and moved towards Shandor. 

“Brother Peter, this commotion—” 

“We have caught the woman, Father. She was hiding in the stables.” 

“Ah. And Dracula?” 

Brother Peter shook his head. 

Shandor thought for a moment, then said: “Take her to . . . to 


Ludwig’s cell.” 

Brother Peter ran off. Shandor took Charles’s arm and led him back 
into the monastery. 

“If you wish to see the destruction of the horror spawned by Count 
Dracula, come with me. But I warn you it is not a sight for the 
squeamish.” 

Charles said nothing but continued to walk beside Shandor. The two 
men made their way to the cell in which Ludwig worked. He was 
there, but not the Ludwig who had been so proud of his handiwork. 
Now he cowered in a corner as though sensing that something terrible 
was about to happen. Cowering .. . and yet, thought Charles uneasily, 
somehow sure of himself. He could not define the change in Ludwig, 
but felt that he was in possession of his faculties again: he was 
frightened yet covertly gleeful. 

He turned to whisper something to Shandor, to draw attention to 
this almost imperceptible difference; but Shandor was already issuing 
orders. 

“Brother Peter, take Ludwig out.” He raised his voice. “Let the 
woman be brought in.” 

Ludwig scuttled towards the door—and again Charles was disturbed 
by something sly and exultant in the last glance he cast back into the 
cell. 

When he had gone, two brawny monks came in, with Helen 
struggling wildly between them. 

Charles forgot Ludwig. He forgot everything. He saw and heard only 
Helen. The room was filled with the evil of her. Beneath the mask of 
hatred he tried to recognize the lineaments of the dry but well- 
meaning woman who had been his sister-in-law; but there was 
nothing left of her. Her teeth gleamed, her mouth slavered. When 
Shandor took a step towards her she fought like a demon to be free 
and hurl herself at him. When Charles came to stand beside Shandor, 
to give help when that help was needed, she screamed with awful 
laughter. If she could bite either of them, they would be hers . . . or 
Dracula’s. Charles tried not to look at those vicious, venomous teeth. 

Shandor said, without turning his head: “Bear in mind, Mr. Kent, 
that this is not the woman you knew. This is not your brother’s wife. 
She is dead. What remains—what you see before you—is a shell... 
and what it contains is unadulterated evil. When we destroy it, we 
destroy only the evil.” 

The monks began to drag Helen towards the table on which Ludwig 
had so recently worked so assiduously at the creation of beauty. 
Shandor swept up a few brushes and fragments of paper which still lay 
there. 


Helen struggled and howled. Her body was taut and limp by turns, 
thrashing and turning and contorting with inhuman energy. But the 
monks held firm. 

As they threw Helen by main force on to the table, another monk 
came in with a sharpened wooden stake about a foot long. The wood 
gleamed in the light, and there was a faint piny smell about it: it had 
been newly shaven and sharpened within the last few minutes. The 
newcomer handed it to Shandor, and then produced a heavy club 
mallet. 

Shandor turned towards the table. 

Helen was spreadeagled so that only her head could move. It 
twisted incessantly from side to side, and she spat and cursed until the 
room seethed with her fury. 

Shandor raised his eyes, remote from her for a moment. He prayed 
silently. 

Then he placed the sharpened stake over Helen’s left breast, and 
raised the hammer. 

Charles felt his stomach contract. He wanted to bend double, to hug 
his pain and sickness. He ought not to have come, ought never to have 
seen this. No man ought ever to look on this. 

But he could not take his eyes away. 

Shandor’s arm swung down. 

The scream that rang through the room was nothing human. It was 
the last terrible howl of a soul in torment. The stake thrummed for a 
second like a taut wire and then was still. 

Charles looked away. 

“Mr. Kent,” said Shandor gently, “it’s over now.” 

He took Charles by the arm and led him to the table. Reluctantly 
Charles looked down. 

The face of the old Helen had been restored. It was as prim as ever, 
but more peaceful than he had ever seen it; a thousand times more 
peaceful than that of the hideous creature who had been here only a 
few minutes ago. 

The monks began to intone a prayer. Shandor and Charles stood 
with bowed heads. Then Shandor said: 


“Come... you need a drink.” 

As they went to the door, Shandor’s foot jarred against something 
metallic. It clanked a few inches along the floor. 

Shandor stooped and picked up a metal bar. Charles did not 
understand why he should have gone so rigid. He swung round 
towards the window. It was open a few inches. There had been four 


bars on the inside. Now, Charles saw, there were only two. The 
fragment which Shandor held in his hand had been carefully sawed 
off. 

“Ludwig!” murmured Shandor. “Was he trying to get away from us, 
after all this . . . ?” He stared at the window as though to pierce the 
secrets of the night. “Could it be . . . his old master calling him... 
Ludwig striving to reach him?” He sprang into life and whirled back 
towards the door. “We can’t let him roam about loose if there is any 
such yearning in his mind.” 

Charles had to hurry to keep up with Shandor, whose long legs 
strode resolutely down the corridor. At the corner, in shadow, the two 
of them almost stumbled over the huddled form of Brother Peter. He 
moaned as Father Shandor touched him, and brought his hands up to 
explore the back of his head tenderly. 

“Ludwig,” he mumbled. “Where... ?” 

There was a scream. Charles recognized Diana’s voice at once. He 
shouted, and ran madly towards her door. Shandor came after him. 

Together they charged into the door and blundered across the 
threshold—in time to see Dracula gather up Diana in his arms and 
take a great leap that carried him through the splintering glass of the 
window. 

“The wagon!” snapped Shandor. 

They raced to the main door and out into the darkness. As they 
reached the gates they saw that the wagon was still there, but two 
horses were in the shafts and a dark figure was waiting on the driver’s 
seat. Dracula hurled himself at the wagon and threw Diana up 
between the coffins. Then he sprang to the seat beside the driver, and 
the horses jolted forward under the flick of the whip. The driver 
leaned forward, and as his hood fell back from his face it was clear 
that he was Klove. 

A dark figure scuttled across the path of the horses. 

“Take me with you, master. Take me with you...” 

Shandor had the gates open and ran forward as the horses slowed, 
with Charles at his heels. Dracula saw them coming and let out a feral 
howl. Ludwig was swept mercilessly aside and hurled to the ground. 
The horses tugged forward again and went at a fiendish pace down 
the bumpy track towards the road. 

“Horses!” cried Charles. “Horses—quickly!” 

“We will go after them,” said Shandor, “but not in panic.” 

He turned back towards the monastery. Ludwig was grovelling on 
the earth. Shandor stared down at him in a dark anger which turned 
slowly to compassion. As they reached the main door, where Brother 


Mark was waiting with three or four of the brothers, Shandor said: 

“Take Ludwig back to his cell. Be gentle with him—but be very 
careful of him.” 

Charles was impatient to be out of the building. To be on horseback 
in pursuit of Dracula was all that counted. Every second lost was a 
second nearer to the pit for Diana. 

But Shandor insisted on their going to his study. There he produced 
a rifle from behind one of the bookshelves. It was a surprising thing to 
find in this setting. 

“They will head for the castle,” he said, as though this were some 
leisurely academic discussion. “Once there he will be safe—and your 
wife will be lost forever. We must stop him before he gets there.” 

“Then let’s start now,” Charles implored. “In an hour or so—” 


“An hour or so?” Shandor shook his head. “You were in no state to 
judge time or distance when we brought you here. The castle is a full 
day’s ride from the monastery.” 

“But that makes it worse.” 

“It is to our advantage. It will soon be light, and already he will he 
thinking of returning to his coffin. Klove will have to make it ready for 
him—and will have to guard your wife during the hours of daylight. 
She will be safe until sunset. Here. . .” 

He loaded the rifle and handed it to Charles, then began to search 
through the drawers of his desk. 

“It would be better if you kept it,” said Charles. “It’s your rifle. 
You’re used to it...” 

“For hunting game. I am not used to shooting human beings. Klove 
is a human being and you may need to use it against him. I may bend 
the laws of my office at times, but there is a limit to what I can do.” 
Shandor tugged at his lower lip. “We shall need some newly 
sharpened stakes. Come . . . you and Brother Mark can saddle the 
horses while I make my preparations.” 

They rode through the last hour of darkness and into the flush of 
dawn. As it grew lighter they could see the tracks of wheels in the 
dusty road ahead of them. The skid marks and swirls of dust at 
corners showed what a rate Klove must be maintaining. Dracula 
would be asleep in his coffin now, but his loyal servant would not 
slacken the pace. And Diana .. . ? Charles urged his horse on. Bound 
or unconscious, stunned or awake and alive to terror, his wife was in 
the power of the vampire. When sunset came she could be eternally in 
his power. 

The day drew on. Shandor insisted that they stopped for a while to 
rest the lathered horses, though Charles was in a mood to flog them 


till they dropped. Afternoon settled on the mountain peaks, and 
gradually the light began to wane once more. 

“We'll never make it,” sobbed Charles. 

Soon they would be at the crossroads and still the wagon was ahead 
of them. It was incredible that Klove should have kept up such a 
speed, yet no more incredible than the other devil-inspired things 
which had already happened. 

Shandor reined in his horse. He stared up at the slopes of the 
jagged, interlocked hills. 

“We must cut across country. It’s rough going, but we may just have 
a chance of intercepting them below the castle.” 

They turned their horses towards the wild slopes. It was a grim 
scramble up through scrubland, skirting the outcrop of dark forest and 
then picking a stumbling way over a wilderness of small stones. 


Darkness raced them, flowing greedily down the slopes like a tide 
rippling in to cut them off. 

When Charles had given up hope and was urging his mount on 
simply because it was as meaningless to stop as to go on, the castle 
rose suddenly above them, to their left. Immediately ahead was the 
road. And there were no recent tracks in the dust: the wagon had not 
yet passed this way. 

Shandor slid from his horse and tethered it to a tree. Charles 
followed suit. They were getting their breath back when they heard 
the unmistakable rumble of wheels. Cautiously they picked their way 
through a clump of trees to a bend in the road. 

The wagon was moving slowly now. The horses strained up the 
slope. Klove was alone on the seat. Behind him the coffins bumped 
and jarred as one wheel went into a rut. 

Shandor glanced at Charles and raised an eyebrow. The two of them 
stepped out into the road. Charles raised the rifle and drew a bead on 
Klove. 

Klove stared straight at them for a moment without taking in what 
their presence meant. Then, his mouth dropping slackly open, he 
pulled in the horses. The rifle was aimed unwaveringly at him. 

Shandor said: This is far enough. Get down from there.” 

Klove sat quite still as though debating this order. Then he edged to 
one end of the seat and let his right hand fall to his side. There was 
the swift flash of a blade, a knife was in his hand, he was thrusting 
himself forward to hurl it at Shandor . . . and Charles squeezed the 
trigger. 

Klove seemed to have been punched in the chest. He jolted back, 
hung suspended on the edge of the box, and then toppled off to the 


ground. His knife fell a long way away. Klove did not stir. 

Shandor took a step towards the wagon. Before he could reach it, 
the horses reared up with whinnies of fright, and bolted. Charles had 
to leap away as they thundered towards him. Foam smeared their 
distended nostrils as they went like mad things at the last stretch of 
the hill. They were racing for home—the dark castle looming over 
them, no more than a quarter of a mile away now. 

Charles and Shandor freed their mounts and set off in pursuit. 

They were within yards of the careering, swaying wagon as it 
headed for the bridge over the moat. The rear wheels spun and 
screeched, not gripping the road. As the horses pounded on to the 
bridge, the offside rear wheel jammed in a strut whose far end was 
secured in the castle wall. There was a shriek of wood and iron, and a 
splintering as the wheel collapsed. The horses were chokingly brought 
to a halt. One went down to its knees, bellowing. 

The wagon began to tilt slowly over to one side. One of the coffins 
slid towards the edge. It was checked for a moment, then there was 
another jolt and it went over the edge of the bridge. 

Shandor and Charles reined in. They watched the coffin hit the ice 
and slither across it, fetching up against the green-stained stonework 
of the castle. 

There was another long, grim box still on the wagon. Charles flung 
himself down from his horse and ran towards the precariously 
balanced wagon. Shandor was close behind him. The wagon shifted 
ominously beneath them as they got a grip on the lid of the coffin and 
raised it. 

In the bottom of the box, tied hand and foot, was Diana. Her eyes 
were wide open. At first Charles was sure that she did not see him— 
that she was already possessed, already one of Dracula’s minions. 
Then a tear trickled down her cheek and she tried to smile. 

Charles reached down towards her, but Shandor grabbed his arm. 

“TIl look after her. You take care of . . . of him.” 

Charles looked over the edge of the drop and saw the light fading in 
the ice of the moat. The other coffin was a dark hulk against the wall. 

“You must hurry,” Shandor urged. “The light’s going.” 

Charles lowered himself from the wagon to the bridge, and then 
slithered down the steep bank to the ice. The moat was a dark chasm 
between the bank and the lowering castle. 

He tested the ice. It creaked beneath his weight but seemed solid 
enough—and it had certainly borne the weight of the box containing 
Dracula. 

Charles walked towards the coffin. 


The last red finger of sunset was withdrawn from the highest turret 
of the castle. He could hardly see the fastenings of the lid, which were 
much more complex than those on the box in which Diana lay. He 
fumbled to free the catches. 

“Too late!” The voice came from the bridge. He paused and looked 
up. Shandor, with Diana beside him, resting on his arm, was shaking 
violently. “It’s too late, Kent. Get away from there at once. It’s too 
late.” 

Charles half turned back towards the coffin, undecided. As he did 
so, the lid flew back with a crash, and a long, bony hand stabbed out 
at him. The talons closed on his wrist, as cold and as unbreakable as 
iron. 

Diana screamed. 

Charles tried to brace his feet so that he could grapple with the 
creature rising from the coffin, but on the ice there was no foothold. 

“Shoot him!” Diana was crying. “Why don’t you shoot?” 

“Tt would do no good, my dear.” 

Charles saw Diana snatch the rifle from Shandor; and then Dracula 
was triumphantly out of the box. The two of them lurched towards the 
wall. Charles struck the Count across the face, but the effort 
overbalanced him, and Dracula resettled his grip and began to drag 
him contemptuously along. 

There was the crack of the gun. A long chip of ice was blasted from 
the surface a few feet away. A small fountain of water bubbled up. 
Charles felt Dracula sway to one side. 

The water rippled across the ice and then ebbed away again. 
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“Yes!” cried Shandor. “Running water... ! 

There was another shot. And another. Dracula drew in a hissing 
breath like a curse, and thrust the two of them against the wall. Yet 
another bullet struck into the ice nearby, and this time a long, 
dangerous crack zigzagged across the surface. 


With a snarl of rage Dracula let go. Charles was free. He half 
skidded, half ran away. The ice bent perilously beneath his feet, and 
cold water clutched at one ankle. He threw himself forward, let 
himself go, and went prone on the ice, sliding at last to safety against 
the bank. 

As he scrambled up on to the grass, he heard a score of grinding, 
screeching cracks behind him. Shandor re-loaded and fired again, and 
the smack of the bullet was followed by a torment of breaking ice. 
Fissures joined up and water bubbled over the raw edges. 

Dracula was trying to edge along the wall to a buttress by which he 
might hoist himself up to safety. 


Breathless, Charles made an effort to reach the top of the bank and 
rejoin Diana. But he was nearly exhausted. And the frenzied 
movements of that dark figure on the ice were as hypnotic as the 
deadly creature had always been. 

Shandor aimed again; and fired. 

It was as though he had taken one end of the breaking ice in his 
hand and torn a massive strip from it. The surface on which Dracula 
stood was ripped away from the rest, and began to tilt. The vampire 
let out a vengeful howl and raised his claws towards the two on the 
bridge. Then he fell, groped for support that wasn’t there, and plunged 
into the water. Up to his armpits, he managed for a few seconds to 
cling to the ice. Then another fragment came away and slowly, 
remorselessly, he was sucked down. 

The wicked face was thrown back for an instant, the mouth making 
a last wild appeal to a thousand guardian demons. Then the water 
closed over it. The dark cloak swirled on the surface like a sombre lily 
before it, too, was drowned. 

Charles groped his way to the top of the bank, and Diana hurried to 
meet him. Shandor followed at a tactfully slow pace. He kept his eyes 
on the moat as though afraid that this might still not be the end, that 
the scourge of Carpathia might still have escaped utter destruction. 

But on the surface of the dark water were fragments of ice and 
nothing more. Count Dracula had gone and would never return. 


Rasputin-—The Mad Monk 


The inn was usually a warm, friendly place. Here men drank and 
talked and sang in order to forget, if only for a few hours, the grim 
eternity of the Siberian forests and wastelands outside. Sometimes, 
when they were fuddled with the raw spirit, they quarrelled; yet when 
the fighting was over they became friends again. There were too few 
human beings and too much that was icily inhuman in this land for 
men to make enemies of their fellows. 

Tonight the usual babble of talk and argument was hushed. As the 
innkeeper and the doctor came slowly down the creaking, narrow 
staircase, all heads turned towards them. The innkeeper faltered. It 
was bad enough without them staring at him. Bad enough to see his 
wife writhing and twisting on the bed, and then lying as still as death 
—to shut it out, his customers ought to have been noisy and 
exuberant, they ought to have kept him so busy that he would not 
have time to think about anything else. 

“Keep her warm,” the doctor was booming in that bluff, 
meaningless voice of his. Starvation, fever, and misery were 
commonplaces in his life. “If she recovers consciousness, give her a 
little brandy.” 


“And if . . . if she doesn’t, Doctor?” 
“Send for the priest.” 


A murmur of sympathy ran round the room and died away. The 
customers got to their feet. The innkeeper wished that they would sit 
down and drink and pretend that everything was normal. 

The doctor was pulling on his gloves. He took his time. He appeared 
to be waiting for something. The innkeeper watched the slow 
movements, the abstracted poking of fingers into the gloves, and then 
realized what was required of him. 

“Oh, your fee, Doctor.” 

The doctor shrugged. “Whatever you can afford.” 

The innkeeper drew a few coins from his pocket. A few wretched 
kopecks, no more. But if he took money from behind the bar, there 
would be none left to buy food for the rest of them, or to replenish his 
stocks when the merchant came next month. He held out his palm. 

The doctor looked at it without marked enthusiasm, then took the 
kopecks fastidiously and pocketed them. 

“Business has not been good, then?” 


“With my wife being so ill—” 

“Quite, quite.” 

The episode was closed. The doctor wanted to be away. He went to 
the door and waited for the innkeeper to hurry past him and open it. 
A drift of snow swirled in across the floor. 

When the innkeeper turned back into the room, one of his friends 
stepped forward awkwardly. It was Dmitri, a burly great brute who 
was probably the inn’s most troublesome customer and yet at the 
same time a man of great heart. 

“Anything we can do, Karl...” 


But what could they do? They were not doctors; and even a doctor 
had shaken his head and gone away. They were not miracle workers. 


Karl made his way back to the stairs. He nodded towards the bar. 

“If you want serving, please just ring the bell and I will come 
down.” 

“Don’t you worry.” 

“Go on up to her, Karl...” 

He went up. His footsteps slowed as he reached the top of the flight 
and saw the guttering, swaying light of the candle through the 
doorway beyond. Going in there would do no good. Nothing would do 
any good any more. But he stooped beneath the low lintel and 
approached his wife’s bedside. 

She was scarcely breathing now. She was as pale as the moonlit 
snow outside, and the chill of that interminable world was seeping 
into her bones. The fever had slackened its grip for a while: but which 
was worse, the burning fever or the cold of the grave? 

Their son Vassily and daughter Nadejda sat at the side of the bed. 
They looked hopefully at their father, silently imploring him to tell 
them that the doctor had been reassuring, that there was still a 
chance. 

He could not bring himself to speak or to shake his head. He stood 
over his wife, his Tanya who had worked so hard beside him and 
suffered so much with him and been such a joy to him, and he stared 
into her face and was suddenly, terrifyingly certain that she would 
never again open her eyes and smile at him. 

“Father... ?” 

Vassily’s voice seemed to come from a great distance. Karl ignored 
it. He crossed to the wall where the ikon hung, and sank to his knees 
below the scratched, gilded face on the smeared red background. He 
began to pray. 

The floor beneath his knees shook gently, and from downstairs there 
was a loud crash. Someone had slammed open the door of the bar. 


Someone, impatient by the sound of his heavy tread, would be 
wanting a drink. He would have to wait. 


“Landlord!” 


There was a subdued murmur of voices as the regular customers 
tried to explain. A few phrases drifted up the stairs. 


“Sickness in the house. . .” 

“Nothing a few litres of wine can’t put right.” The bell jangled a 
summons. “Landlord!” 

Karl tried to shut the disturbance out of his mind. He thought of 
Tanya and prayed for her—for her body and for her soul, for her life . 
. .and, if her life was not to be spared, then for the gentlest of rests for 
her. 


Footsteps came stamping up the stairs. Vassily let out a gasp of 
protest and went to the door. Karl muttered an “Amen” and got up 
from his knees. 


A tall, massive figure filled the doorway. He was bearded, and 
above his beaked nose his eyes were aglow with a feral violence. He 
wore a loose, sack-like garment which might almost have been a 
monk’s habit—the makeshift clothing of a wandering holy man, a 
starets, rather than the member of any formal order. Yet in his face 
there was something demoniacal rather than holy. 


Father and son stared. Vassily had clearly been waiting to strike the 
intruder, but his sheer size and awe-inspiring features were 
overwhelming. 

It was Nadejda who spoke first. She said simply: “Our mother is 
sick.” 

The man appraised her. It was a sensuous, disturbing look. There 
was certainly nothing holy in it. Then he stooped and advanced into 
the bedroom. For a long minute he gazed at Tanya’s drained, 
exhausted face. Then he laid one massive hand on her brow. His 
fingers were coarse yet their movements were gentle, almost graceful. 

“There is fever in her.” 

“We know that,” said Vassily aggressively. 

“Fever in her,” said the man loudly. “But I shall draw it out.” 

Karl watched as the stranger applied both hands to Tanya’s head. 
They touched, stroked, soothed; fell into a steady rhythm. 

“Who are you?” 

“It is of no consequence.” The man spoke without turning his head 
and without a break in his hypnotic motions. “I am Grigori Rasputin— 
but names are of no consequence.” 

Suddenly Tanya let out a sigh. It dropped into the agonized silence 


of the room like one single, echoing note. 

Karl staggered forward. 

Rasputin stopped. He raised his right hand and held it out before 
him as though it were contaminated. In the flickering light Karl could 
see that it was soaked with sweat. 

“The fever has left her,” said Rasputin. “I have taken it into my own 
hand.” Abruptly he thrust it at Vassily. “Feel.” 

The boy was afraid. He backed away. Nadejda put out a tentative 
hand and touched Rasputin’s. 

She screamed. “It’s burning.” 

Rasputin looked round the roughly furnished room. When he saw 
the ewer of water on the washstand he strode towards it and plunged 
his hands in. He stood quite still for a few seconds, then withdrew his 
hands and turned to Vassily. 

“Throw it away. At once.” 

Vassily glanced at his father. Karl nodded peremptorily. The boy 
took up the ewer and hurried from the room. A burst of questions 
buzzed around him as he went down the stairs. 

Karl hardly dared to speak. But he had to know. “Is she better?” 

“She won’t die, anyway.” Rasputin looked down at the bed again, 
and suddenly, brutally shouted: “Open your eyes, woman. You’re 
cured.” 

Tanya’s eyes opened. She licked her dry lips. 

“Karl... ?” 

He collapsed beside her, seizing her limp hand and kissing it. He 
could not believe it. But she turned her head on the damp, hot pillow 
and looked at him; and she smiled. 

Karl got shakily to his feet once more. The stale animal smell of 
Rasputin filled the room. The man’s grin was sardonic, almost 
contemptuous. But he had worked a miracle. The dirtiness and 
weirdness of him were of no importance compared with that. 

Karl said: “How can I repay you, sir?” 

“With a bottle of wine. No . . . two bottles.” 

“But that is not enough.” 

“Enough to start with.” 

Rasputin let out a rasping laugh. All at once he was gay. He turned 
towards the door, smacking his hand jubilantly against the wall as he 
went. Karl glanced at his wife, who stretched herself in the bed with a 
long, satisfied groan, and smiled at him once more. She tried to wave, 
telling him that he must get back to his business. 

Karl hurried out after Rasputin. 


The huge stranger clattered down the stairs and stamped out into 
the centre of the room. 


“Light more lamps,” he yelled boisterously. “Open the shutters.” 


“Lamps .. .” The innkeeper, dazed and grateful, tried to keep up 
with him. “Shutters. Yes.” 


“Tell your daughter to put on her prettiest dress.” 

“But—” 

“We’re going to have a party.” 

“A party?” 

“Your wife is cured,” roared Rasputin. “What better reason for a 
celebration?” 


Karl was beyond arguing. He grabbed two bottles of wine from 
behind the counter, and looked round for the corkscrew. 


“Here!” Rasputin snatched one of the bottles from him, smashed the 
neck on the stove with one crisp blow, and poured a good half of the 
contents down his throat without swallowing. 


The other customers looked uneasily at one another. But Karl, 
frightened of offending the man who had brought such good fortune 
to the inn, bustled out and filled their glasses. And then they were all 
talking at once, and slapping him on the back, and drinking a toast to 
the mysterious stranger. 

Pipes were lit. The stove was stoked up. The room was soon thick 
with smoke. Vassily, wary at first of the uproar, was soon caught up in 
the atmosphere and went to fetch his accordion. 

“Your daughter,” Rasputin insisted. “Her prettiest dress—yes?” 

Karl sent Vassily to fetch Nadejda. If the healer wished to have a 
party, then a party there must be. And if he wanted a pretty girl to 
grace the bar, she must be summoned. 

Nadejda came shyly and reluctantly. But she was given no time to 
protest. As the accordion began to grind out its tunes once more— 
Vassily was conscientious rather than accurate—the customers 
clapped their hands and beat out a faster and faster rhythm, and 
Nadejda was swept into Rasputin’s long, powerful arms and whirled 
round the room. There was very little space, but Rasputin was 
surefooted and swift. He danced madly within inches of the customers’ 
toes, swung along the whole extent of the bar, and laughed exultantly 
down into Nadejda’s upturned face. 

The girl was beginning to be frightened. Karl knew it but could not 
intervene. He helped himself to a burning draught of brandy, and then 
another. Rasputin was right. Was there not good cause for 
celebration? 

The dancers whirled round, and the room itself began to do a crazy 


dance. 

Karl edged his way round the bar, dodged the couple as they swung 
close to him, and joined one of his old friends. 

“Good news,” he said thickly. “Good news, isn’t it? Wonderful.” 

The door opened. There was a blast of cold air. A young man came 
in and stopped, thunderstruck. 

Karl glanced apprehensively at his daughter. The dance came to an 
end, there was a roar of applause, and she leaned against Rasputin, 
getting her breath back. 

The young man wouldn’t like that. Young Nikita had taken it for 
granted for many months now that Nadejda was his. If it had not been 
for her mother’s illness he would perhaps have taken her away from 
the inn before now. 

Karl lurched towards the boy and put an arm round his shoulders. 
Rashly he said: “Have you ever seen her dance like that?” 

“Who is he?” Nikita’s lips were tight and hostile. 

“T don’t know. But he saved my Tanya. He saved her.” 

The full realization of it welled up within Karl, and he could hardly 
see for the tears in his eyes. He patted Nikita vaguely, pointlessly on 
the shoulder and staggered away towards the bar. Rasputin was 
already there, having dragged Nadejda with him. 

“More wine, my friend,” said Karl lovingly. “Have more wine.” 

Behind them there was the clink of glasses and the drunken bellow 
of his customers, his friends, his dear old pals, the rough and rowdy 
men who carved a savage existence out of the iron frigidity of Siberia. 
Let them drink. Let them laugh. Let them sing. Let them say what they 
wanted... 

But he heard, through the ebb and flow of laughter, his son’s voice. 
And the voice of Nikita, jealous and ready for trouble. 

“Who is he? He must be the same as—” 

“Tonight he cured my mother when the doctor could do nothing. 
Then he insisted that we have this party.” 

“He’s drunk three bottles of wine already. That’s the fourth he’s 
starting on now. He must be the same.” 

“The same?” 

“There’s an inn far across the province. My uncle runs it. And he 
tells me—they all tell me—of this shambling creature who appears, 
gets drunk, and goes.” 

Karl tore the cork from a bottle. “More wine, my friend.” Ten 
minutes from now he would leave them all and go up to see his wife 
and reassure himself that the miracle had indeed worked. “More 


wine.” 

“Have you seen him dance?” Vassily was saying. And Nikita’s growl 
cut through the turmoil: “Yes.” 

“Nadejda’s been dancing with him all evening. I don’t like it.” 

“No more do I.” Nikita had been smoking a cheroot. Now he 
stubbed it out and peeled off his jacket. “I’m going to show that 
savage a real dance. Come on, Vassily—strike up a tune.” 

The sound of the accordion squawked out again through the room. 
Two or three sleepy drunkards began to clap out the beat. 

Karl leaned on the bar and nodded. And then he realized that there 
was nobody on the other side. He had poured out two large glasses of 
wine, and there was nobody to pick them up and drink them. His 
daughter and Rasputin had vanished. 

Wait a minute, he said to himself. Wait a minute. The words seeped 
through his befuddled mind. A great man, a noble man, a healer with 
supernatural powers . . . eternally grateful . . . but wait a minute... 

Nikita said furiously: “Where are they?” 

The chords of the accordion slurred away into a discordant jangle. 
Vassily looked at his friend and looked away. Nikita went to the door 
and wrenched it open. 

Karl cried: “Look, we don’t want any trouble. I don’t want .. .” 

What did he want, then? Because his wife had been saved, must he 
deliver his daughter to that strange, stinking animal? He reached for 
his glass. 

And the burly, quarrelsome Dmitri slopped drink down his chest 
and said: “You’ve got no pride, Karl? You'll turn a blind eye, mm? My 
son goes out there to defend your daughter, and you say there must be 
no trouble. Hey?” 

Dmitri sometimes had enemies; but now he had friends. The men in 
this bar had their own code of honor. When Dmitri stalked towards 
the door, they followed him. 

Karl dashed after them. 

Their feet crunched through the snow and then were quiet as they 
approached the barn on the far side of the inn yard. 

Nikita was ahead of them. He was several steps inside the barn, 
with a billhook in his right hand. And in the corner of the barn 
Rasputin bent over Nadejda, his huge hand caressing her face and 
neck and bare shoulders—not to cure her of an illness but to coax 
from her a responsive bestiality. 

Nikita let out a howl of rage and flung himself at Rasputin. 

Karl winced and hugged himself with fear—fear for his daughter, 


himself, the young man, and Tanya. Tanya had been cured: that was 
all he asked and all he had ever asked. There should be nothing more 
—no struggle, no vindictiveness. 

Rasputin grabbed the young man by the wrist. They struggled for a 
moment, with Nikita lashing out and trying to free himself. The 
billhook was wrenched from his grasp. At once he got Rasputin by the 
throat and tried to force him back against the wall of the barn. 

Rasputin raised the billhook. The movement was slow and 
calculating and almost thoughtful. 

The hook slashed down. 

Nikita howled and fell back. His right hand fell into the hay. Blood 
spurted in a rich dark flow from the wrist, jerked into a shuddering, 
hysterical spasm, he swung round and blundered towards the door of 
the barn. 

Rasputin bent and picked up the severed hand. He tossed it into a 
corner of the barn and said mildly to Nadejda: 

“Don’t be frightened. He won’t trouble us any more.” 

Nadejda was screaming. Her shattered voice jolted Karl out of every 
other preoccupation: he forgot his wife, forgot what Rasputin had 
done, was filled only with a terror and hatred for this alien creature 
which had walked into their lives. He held out his arms, and his 
daughter ran sobbing into them. 

Dmitri trod over the hay towards Rasputin. 

The stranger summed them all up coolly, with a devilish contempt. 
He waited. Dmitri and the men around him reached out for forks and 
billhooks, grabbed anything that stood against the walls of the barn . . 
. and advanced. 

Rasputin glanced casually backwards. There was a raised platform 
at the back of the barn, with a closed door at one side. Here produce 
was unloaded from the high carts of the province. 

“Get him!” yelled Dmitri suddenly. 


They launched themselves. Rasputin sprang back and thrust himself 
up on to the platform. He bared his yellow teeth in a wicked, derisive 
grin. Before they could scramble up and grab him, he snatched the 
broken shaft of a plough from a corner of the platform and rammed it 
up with all his strength. It went through the rotted wooden roof, and 
fragments of planks and branches showered round the heads of the 
men below. 

Rasputin hurled the plough shaft at them. Dmitri cursed as one end 
struck him above the left ear and sent him down to the floor. As he 
struggled up, Rasputin had thrown himself into the air and got a grip 
on the jagged edges of the roof. He pulled himself up, swung through 


the opening, and was gone. 

They rushed out. Already he was on horseback and racing towards 
the dark curtain of the forest. 

Karl let out a sob. He didn’t know what he was trying to say. He 
wanted the man to be punished, and was afraid of him . . . yet wanted 
him to escape and be happy because of the goodness he had wrought 
within the walls of the inn. 

Vassily bent and picked up something from the dust and chaff on 
the floor. When he stood up he dangled it questioningly in front of his 
father. 

It was a rosary. 
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The deputation to the Abbot was one which Karl would have 
preferred not to join. But they said that he had been there all the time 
and was an important witness: it was his duty to speak out about what 
he had seen. There was no escape. Dmitri was adamant, and even if 
Karl had possessed the strength to oppose Dmitri he would not have 
wanted to lose all the rest of his customers. They all demanded swift 
retribution. He joined them as they rode to the distant monastery. 

The Abbot was a splendid figure of a man who managed to make his 
simple clothes look magnificent. His humility had a splendid flourish 
about it. Without being vain he nevertheless imposed on people in his 
presence the awareness of his spiritual grandeur. Clearly he enjoyed 
every florid moment of it, and if there were times when he confessed a 
love of florid ritual to his God, he kept such confessions very private 
indeed. 

Dmitri told him the story bluntly. The Abbot nodded with solemn 
dignity. Dmitri unwrapped the severed hand and laid it on the table. 
The Abbot wrinkled his nose. “And your reason for supposing... ?” 
The rosary was put before him, and the appearance of the gifted but 
wayward intruder described to him. 

The Abbot sighed and looked at the monk who stood by his left 
shoulder The monk tried to remain impassive but was clearly of one 
mind with his superior. 

“Fetch Brother Grigori.” 

The visitors waited. The Abbot looked grave and remote. Karl 
wished that he could be a thousand miles from here. He had wanted 
no trouble... had asked, over and over again, that there should be no 
trouble... 

And Rasputin was ushered in. 

The Abbot looked up. “Where is your rosary, Brother Grigori?” 

Rasputin put his hand in the pocket of his habit. He stiffened, and 
looked from side to side. His gaze crossed those of Dmitri and Karl. He 
gave no sign of recognition. 

“Ts this it?” The Abbot held out the rosary. 

“Where did you find it?” 

“Ts it yours, then?” 

There was a silence which Karl longed to break. He yearned to say 
that an end should be made to this, that the horror should be wiped 


out by the good that had been done; that somehow it should be 
possible to draw a line and say that there would be no recriminations, 
no vengeance exacted for drunken errors in the past. 


Rasputin stood defiantly before his Abbot. 
“Have you anything to say in your defence?” 
“T was attacked,” said Rasputin. “I defended myself.” 


“I am not referring merely to this.” The Abbot waved a delicate 
finger at the withered, crumpled hand. “That is a matter for the civil 
authorities. And if these gentlemen wish you to be handed over to the 
authorities, I will add my voice to theirs. But your conduct in relation 
to your cloth .. . in relation to your church . . . what of that? Your 
licentious behavior . . . drinking . . . going with women.” 

“During the time that I have been here,” said Rasputin arrogantly, 
“you have gone to great pains to instil in me the belief that confession 
of sins is good for the soul.” 

“Well?” 

“You have also, within these walls, eliminated temptation. There is 
no opportunity for sin here. I have done no more than rectify that 
omission. When I come to confession I do not offer God a few 
contrived little sins—intellectual little foibles, petty squabbles and 
jealousies: I offer God sins worth forgiving.” 

“This is blasphemy.” The Abbot tried to sound sad and 
dispassionate, but his voice shook. “For this you must be punished.” 

Karl could bear no more. He looked at the tall, rigid form of Grigori 
Rasputin and hated the latent bestiality within it; but he remembered 
Tanya and that first smile of hers, the slow reawakening and the love 
it had brought back into his life. He said: “Sir, be merciful. This man 
saved my wife. He restored her to life. She was dying and he brought 
her back from the grave.” 

“Merciful?” growled Dmitri. “Merciful . . . when he mutilated my 
son!” 

The Abbot looked deeply into Karl’s eyes. “What is this you say?” 

“Back from the grave. It was a miracle, nothing less.” 

The Abbot’s splendid, leonine head turned weightily towards 
Rasputin. “Is this another of your blasphemies?” 

“The woman was sick. I healed her.” 

“Healed her? How—with potions?” 

Rasputin held out his huge, gnarled hands. “With these.” 

The Abbot got up. He looked uncertainly at the spread palms and 
then approached Karl. In a confidential undertone he asked: 

“Was your wife possessed of a devil? Did Brother Grigori exorcize 


her soul... pray for her?” 

“No,” said Rasputin loudly, domineeringly. “I touched her—with 
these.” 

“It’s true, sir,” said the innkeeper. 

“God would never bless someone so steeped in sin with such a gift.” 
The Abbot lowered his head and wrestled with himself. “It must come 
from—” 

“The Devil?” said Rasputin scornfully. His long upper lip curled as 
they all crossed themselves. “Who knows?” he went on softly. “I can 
only say that I have this power. That I have always had it. I feel it 
coursing through my veins, firing my spirit. I can feel it in my 
fingertips. It burns inside me, seeking an outlet. And I warn you.. .” 
He was still quiet, but venomous now. “I warn you all—lI, Grigori 
Yefimovitch Rasputin, intend to use it. The power is mine. . . and I 
shall use it for my own ends.” 

A terrible resonance seemed to tremble through the walls of the 
room. And through the heads of all of them. Yet there was silence; 
utter silence. 


The Abbot said: “We will pray for your soul.” He sank to his knees 
and began to intone a prayer. 

The others, with the exception of Rasputin, reverently followed suit. 
The proud monk looked scornfully from one to the other, then strode 
to the door and went out. 

When the men from the village went their homeward way, 
disgruntled because they had not been allowed to give Rasputin the 
rough treatment he deserved, Karl lagged behind. He had brought his 
wagon to pick up supplies and collect some wood for the winter, and 
he took his time over moving away from the monastery. When 
Rasputin emerged and began to walk down the rough track without so 
much as a glance back over his shoulder, Karl urged his horse forward 
and brought the wagon alongside the monk. 

“T,..hm...Ithought you might be leaving.” 

Rasputin looked up at him with a wicked, sardonic grin. “Did you, 
indeed? That was your purpose in coming here with your friends, 
wasn’t it—to have me thrown out into the wilderness?” 

“Tm sorry. I didn’t want them to come. I want you to know that ’m 
still grateful to you. For saving my wife.” 

Rasputin shrugged and began to walk off. Karl said hastily: “Can I 
take you anywhere?” 

Rasputin stopped and considered this. Then he sprang up beside 
Karl. He was dressed now in a blouse, loose trousers, and soft boots. 
The clothes were faded and old: probably he had worn them when he 


entered the monastery and they had been put away, to be handed 
back to him when he was ejected. 

“Drive me as far as you are going,” he said. “Put me down when it 
is time for you to turn back. I’ll go on from wherever you leave me.” 


“Go on... where to?” 


“Anywhere. Does it matter? Let it just be far from here, from these 
fools—these disciples of dullness.” He waved contemptuously in the 
direction of the monastery. “What do they know, shut up there in 
their trim little cages? That is not living. There is no glory in it. No 
tribute to God or to anyone else. What have we got senses for, if not to 
use them? To feel, to taste, to touch, to stroke . . .” He held his 
massive hands out before him, as Karl had seen him do in the 
bedroom at the inn. “To crush,” he growled through his teeth. 


Karl urged the horse on down the hill and through the forest. He did 
not know what to say to this huge creature beside him. He thought of 
him pacing on across Siberia, of faltering and dying as winter’s grip 
closed on the land. But would he die: was he as destructible as an 
ordinary mortal? 

Karl ventured: “You demand a lot of life.” 


“Ha! I ask only that it shall be life, not merely existence. I know too 
much. Sometimes I feel I know everything.” 


“You're wasted out here with us peasants, then. You should be in St. 
Petersburg.” Karl made it a joke. It was easier and somehow safer to 
be flippant. “At Court,” he went on, “telling the Tsar what to do. They 
could do with someone like you, my son—someone who knows 
everything.” 

He chuckled. But Rasputin was silent. Karl stole a glance at him, 
and saw that he was sunk in thought. A shiver of fear ran through 
Karl. The man seemed to be taking him seriously. 

“Have you ever been there?” asked Rasputin. 

“To St. Petersburg?” It was a hazy memory. Long ago he had walked 
the streets of the capital and announced to himself that he would 
make his fortune there. He would one day own a palace and choose 
for himself one of the rich, perfumed women who swept in their 
carriages to and from the embassies and theatres. Long ago. . . He had 
spent two whole nights there and got drunk and lost all his money. 
Not that there had been much of it to start with. It had taken him 
weeks to get home. He had never been back. The bright lights had 
dimmed in his memory. He would never walk down those wide, 
magnificent streets again. “You need money to live there,” he said. 
“Plenty of money. It’s not for the likes of you or me.” 

“TIl get money,” said Rasputin quietly to himself. 


Karl was glad to set him down at last and leave him. The fire which 
burned within the man was fierce, all-consuming. Karl could almost 
believe that he was capable of getting to St. Petersburg and seizing the 
city by the throat to wrest wealth and power from it. 

Turning his horse homeward, Karl looked back once to wave. But 
Rasputin was already striding purposefully towards the west, his eyes 
fixed on a distant goal. 
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The café was filling up very slowly this evening. People were still 
milling about and shouting in the street market outside. Occasionally 
one of the vendors would come in and tip back a drink, but none of 
them stayed for more than a couple of minutes. They were no good. 
Besides, most of them worked in this district regularly and knew 
Zargo and his tricks. 

Zargo settled himself into his chair and sipped his drink. He hated 
sipping. He liked to gulp it down and demand another, and keep them 
moving. But he must conserve his energies. When he began to drink 
steadily, somebody else must pay. 

“Quiet tonight,” grunted The Fox. 


His real name, if he had ever had one, was lost in the past. Everyone 
knew him as The Fox because of his narrow face and the wisp of red 
beard which stained his sharp chin. His eyes were red-rimmed, 
sometimes cunning and sometimes maudlin. Zargo found him 
repellent but useful. And after all, he could not choose his company. 
Not nowadays. He could not afford to be as selective as he had once 
been. 

Zargo stared glumly across the room. At a far table two tarts were 
adding the final touches to their appearance in a vain attempt to look 
seductive. They could have saved themselves the labor. Drink—a lot 
of it, tipped down men’s throats—was the only thing that would 
soften the reality and make them appear desirable. 

A droshky jingled away down the street. Soon the stinging wind 
from the gulf would drop, the slush would harden, and the snow 
would fall. The droshkies would give way to sleds. Winter would settle 
on the city—dry and invigorating for those with young blood in their 
veins. Zargo shivered at the prospect. He shrank into himself. Only 
another drink would warm him now. 

The door opened. Zargo hardly bothered to turn his head. Someone 
else from the market, no doubt. 

But he saw the girls across the room stiffen and open their eyes 
wide. 

“D’you fancy him?” 

“Well . . . he’s big, isn’t he?” 

The Fox turned. Zargo raised his head. The newcomer was indeed 
big—a great strapping figure of a man, with an unkempt beard and a 


wild tangle of hair. Not a rich man, not even a mildly prosperous one. 
That was pretty obvious. Not worth their attention. 

He went to a nearby table and sat down. Hard on his heels came 
two young men and then a group of older men. The place was filling 
up at last. It would soon be time to start—time to go through the 
humiliating routine, to do tricks like a circus dog simply in order to be 
able to afford drink and forgetfulness. 

“What can I get for this?” 

The newcomer was holding out his hand, the great palm opened to 
show a kopeck. The patron, balancing a tray of drinks, was used to 
this kind of thing. He banged down a glass on the table. 

“This.” 


The two girls grimaced and turned away. They smirked at the young 
men, who edged their chairs round so that they had their backs to the 
girls. 

The Fox assessed their chances. He studied the larger group in the 
corner, drew his lips back from his teeth, and silently consulted Zargo. 
There was no point in waiting. Zargo wanted a drink. It was time to 
start. He nodded. 

The Fox took out a handful of coins and slammed them noisily 
down on the table. 

“Well—who’s going to take him on?” 

There was a murmur from some of the customers. One of the 
regular habitues grinned and said something to a crony. There was a 
short burst of laughter. 

The patron came to the table with three opened bottles of cheap red 
wine. Zargo gazed thankfully at them. 

“Tve got ten kopecks,” shouted The Fox, “which say that the Doctor 
here will outdrink any one of you.” 

Another regular customer came in and nodded at them. It was all 
part of the ritual. Everything going on as normal. 

Zargo could not wait another second. He reached for one of the 
bottles. His tongue anticipated the first harsh bite of the wine. 

“Look out!” someone called across the room. “He’s starting already.” 

The Fox scowled and grabbed the bottle. 

A shadow fell across the table. Zargo, groping for another bottle, 
looked up. The bearded stranger towered above him. 

“T accept your challenge.” 

The Fox glanced quicldy at Zargo and then at the newcomer. He 
wanted to argue. Zargo didn’t blame him. There was little likelihood 
of this man having ten kopecks. But he wasn’t the type you’d pick a 


fight with. 

The Fox said reluctantly: “Well, if you think you can—” 

“T said I accept your challenge.” 

“All right.” The Fox watched one great fist clench. “All right, you’re 
on. But I warn you—the Doctor’s no beginner.” 

“Nor am I.” 

Zargo indicated that the man should sit down. He did so without 
ceremony, tilting the chair back on two legs and sprawling with one 
elbow on the table. 

“Allow me to introduce myself. I am Doctor Zargo.” 

“Rasputin,” grunted the man. 

“Shall we begin?” 

Zargo got his hand firmly around a bottle this time. He tilted it and 
lovingly watched the red stream pouring into the glass. He drank it 
down in one gulp. Rasputin filled a glass and did likewise. Zargo 
poured another measure. This time he drank more slowly. He knew 
the right speed for such a session. He was ready now to settle down 
and drink steadily into merciful oblivion—but the oblivion would not 
come until he had drunk his opponent under the table. Nobody yet 
had matched him. 

Rasputin poured the wine down his throat. 

More people came in. Four tzigane musicians arrived—late, as usual 
—and music began to pound through the room. 

The wine swilled round Zargo’s mouth and was gone. Then there 
was more. The patron set more bottles on the table. Rasputin reached 
forward and poured steadily, unwaveringly. 

Zargo saw to his satisfaction that his opponent was no weakling. He 
would not give up too soon. There was a chance of drinking far more 
than he usually managed. With a rival like this, he would have a 
splendid share this evening. 

Dancers swung close in and jarred their table. A few men gathered 
round to watch the contest. 

Smoke stung Zargo’s eyes. The wine began to rasp in his throat. His 
hand shook slightly as he took up another bottle. But wasn’t 
Rasputin’s hand shaking, too; or was it only the haze and his own 
unsteadiness that made him imagine this? 

“Careful!” The Fox was saying close to his left ear. 

Zargo realized that he had tipped wine down his suit. He spluttered 
a laugh. Wring out the jacket when he got home... keep drinking... 
keep at it all through the night... 

Rasputin methodically poured and drank, watched Zargo to make 


sure that they were keeping level, and then poured and drank again. 

Zargo’s head began to throb. 

Rasputin tipped his chair forward and sat upright. His eyes were 
shining and his back was straight. The wine seemed hardly to affect 
him. 

More people came in. Taking his time over a glass in order to get 
his breath, and trying to make the room stay still, Zargo watched two 
well-dressed young women sweep past him with their escorts. The 
patron leapt forward. He indicated that the newcomers should sit at a 
table near Zargo’s. The two tarts had settled there for a moment on 
their peregrination round the room, but the patron swooped on them. 

“Come on—shift! You’re not here to enjoy yourselves.” 

The young men were obviously army officers. They had probably 
drunk here and sung bawdy songs here in their student days: it was 
famous, or infamous, for such things. But now they looked out of 
place. They were too smart and respectable, and the young women 
were far too expensively dressed. A slumming expedition, of course: 
bored with the constant round of lavish parties, they had come to see 
how the less fortunate entertained themselves. 

Zargo finished his drink, dribbling a few drops down his chin. 

Rasputin filled a glass and raised it. 

“Champagne, of course,” the patron was saying obsequiously at the 
next table. 

“Yes.” 

“No,” said one of the young women in a high, affected tone. “Bring 
me some vodka.” 

“Well, miss, I wouldn’t really advise—” 

“Vodka.” 

“Very good, miss.” 

When the patron had hurried away, the young men leaned towards 
their companions. 

“Really, Sonia...” 

“We came here to enjoy ourselves, didn’t we?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“T intend to enjoy myself.” 

The other girl remained silent. She was the taller of the two, with 
fine, high cheekbones and fair hair which shone with all the more 
radiance in this murky atmosphere. Slumped against the table, Zargo 
thought drowsily of girls he had once known, girls like her, girls with 
fresh complexions and innocent eyes. 

He realized that Rasputin was also staring at her. About to drink, he 


abruptly raised his glass as though in salute, and smiled. The girl 
caught his eye and at once looked away. 

“Come on... wake up.” 

The Fox was shaking Zargo. Damn the fellow. Let him go away. Let 
them all go away. Had enough . . . Never been like this before, but 
tonight was too much. More than enough. 

“What’s the matter with you tonight?” 

Zargo pushed himself upright by clinging to the edge of the table. 
The joy he had felt earlier at the sight of all those bottles turned now 
to nausea. He gagged at the idea of lifting another glass. 

Rasputin pushed a bottle towards him. 

Zargo shook his head blearily. He was only vaguely conscious of 
The Fox pouring for him. The glass was thrust into his hand. With a 
superhuman effort he raised it to his lips. The wine was sour in his 
mouth, but he got it down. 

There was a spattering of derisory applause. He knew that his usual 
little gang of supporters felt he had let them down. His reputation was 
ruined. He, Zargo, had been beaten at last. And the cursed fellow 
didn’t show any sign of slowing. 

Rasputin poured another glass and downed the wine in one neat 
swallow. Then he picked up the bottle, put the neck to his mouth, and 
finished it off. 

There was an outburst of cheering. The Fox kept prodding Zargo, 
but Zargo wasn’t going to respond. He conceded defeat with a vague 
wave of the hand. It was all he could do to summon up the strength 
for even that gesture. 

“The dance!” All round him they were shouting. “The winner has to 
do a dance!” 

Always it had been Zargo. Always this had been his triumphant 
moment when, with his opponent flat out, he had risen to his feet and 
showed them that he could still dance gracefully round the room. 


Zargo got up. He leaned on the table for a few seconds, then 
stepped out on to the floor. 

The band struck up a chord. 

Zargo saw the floor coming up to meet him. He twisted as he fell, 
and his shoulder jarred heavily against the planking. Laughter howled 
around him as The Fox, groanning and cursing, dragged him back to 
the table. 

The Fox would have liked to sneak away without paying up, but 
Rasputin was watching him coldly and unblinkingly. Zargo heard the 
chink of money. The Fox snarled at him. “Are you coming . . . are you 
coming, or aren’t you?” But Zargo could not be bothered to reply. He 


was aware that The Fox was leaving, and it just didn’t matter at all. 

A waiter had brought champagne and vodka to the young 
aristocrats’ table. Zargo watched him go through the performance of 
opening the champagne. Everything seemed to be moving very, very 
slowly. And at a great distance. Zargo watched dispassionately. He 
had begun to emerge from his drunkenness into the sad tranquillity 
that always waited for you on the far side. 

Rasputin stepped out on to the floor. He clicked his fingers for the 
band to start. 

The violinist swung his bow into the first slow, rhapsodic strain of a 
gypsy dance. Rasputin spun in a slow circle, then smacked one heel 
against the floor. The tempo quickened slightly. He responded to its 
every mood: slow and stately at first, he built up to a succession of 
wild leaps. In the confined space he somehow conveyed the freedom 
and vastness of the steppes. 

Zargo looked away. The mounting speed of it all was making him 
dizzy. He stared at the young women. They were concentrating on the 
dance, and he could study their fine, haughty profiles at leisure. 

The girl who had demanded vodka reached for her glass. She did 
not take her eyes off the swirling abandon of the dance, but drank 
unthinkingly. 

Then she gasped. She clutched at her throat, and tried to croak 
something to the young man beside her. He did not even hear her 
through the passion of the gipsy music. She despairingly grabbed his 
glass of champagne and swallowed it at one gulp. 

Then she hiccuped. 

The spasm was so violent that it cut through the music. The violinist 
started, produced a screech from his E string, and then fiddled away 
with renewed vigor. 

She hiccuped again. On top of it, she got the giggles. 

There was a dramatic pause in the music. Rasputin stopped, arms 
spread out, ready to stamp his foot and urge the tune on at a new mad 
tempo. 

There was another hiccup, and now the girl was laughing helplessly. 

Rasputin spun round, but he was off balance. He missed his step, 
toppled, and fell heavily on his back. The girl went on laughing, and 
other customers joined in. The laughter was infectious. It became 
absurd and hysterical. 

Rasputin picked himself up. He was livid with anger. He strode 
across the floor, and the laughter died away. The girl who had started 
it all stared up at the tousled giant as he came to a halt at the table. 

In a deep, quivering voice he said: “You will apologize for laughing 


at me.” 

Her escort pushed back his chair and got up. “Now, look here, my 
man... 

Rasputin flicked out one arm and knocked him across the room. 

The patron and two waiters hurried forward. They clamped down 
on Rasputin’s arms. They were tough men, used to getting rid of 
violent customers, and even this powerful creature was unable to free 
himself from their grasp. They dragged him back towards his table. 
Zargo blinked up. It was all getting too rough, too noisy for him. He 
wanted to go home; wanted to be in bed. 

The girl was standing up, her hiccups and giggles silenced now. 

Rasputin drew himself up and said heavily and deliberately: “You 
will come to me and say you are sorry.” 

Then he shrugged the waiters off and tapped Zargo on the shoulder. 

“Don’t want another drink,” muttered Zargo. 

“Pay the bill.” 

“What? Why...mm... ?” 

“The bill, you fool.” 

Zargo fumbled in his pocket. He had very little money and he had 
not anticipated having to spend any of it tonight. When he held out an 
assortment of coins, Rasputin took them from him, paid the waiter, 
and pocketed the rest. 

The patron stood warily beside them, ready for further trouble. 

“Where does he live?” asked Rasputin. 

“Across the alley. Above the horse-meat butcher. And the sooner 
you get him out of here, the better for both of you.” 

Zargo was hauled to his feet. Rasputin half carried him to the door. 
The shock of the bitter, damp night air struck his face. When he 
breathed in, it rasped against the back of his throat as though he had 
tossed vodka down on top of the wine. 

They went down the alley and reached his door. 

“The key,” said Rasputin. 

Zargo wasn’t sure he wanted to let this dangerous fellow in. He 
wasn’t sure of anything. Only that he wanted to sleep. And when he 
woke up, he didn’t want Rasputin around. The man meant no good. 

But he handed over the key, and Rasputin hauled him up the 
crumbling stairs to the attic. 

A shirt dangled from the disintegrating line of washing stretched 
between the rafters. It flapped against Zargo’s face as Rasputin let go 
and shoved him forward. The bed, with the bedclothes still in the 
tangle in which he had left them this afternoon, reeled up to meet 
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him. Thankfully Zargo surrendered. He sprawled out, face down, and 
then let himself roll over on to his side. 

Rasputin kicked open the door of the stove. Zargo could have told 
him that he was wasting his time. There was no fire. Hadn’t been a 
fire for ages. And no fuel. 

Rasputin picked up a chair and snapped it to pieces with his hands. 
He began to stack up the pieces in the stove. 

Zargo’s eyes closed. He wanted to be sick. He wanted this intruder 
to go away. He wanted to be left alone, to be left in the solitude and 
silence to which he was accustomed. 

Most of all he wanted to sleep. 
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The face swam out of the darkness and into her dreams. It was a 
cruel, commanding face. The lips twisted into a sneer and the eyes 
demanded an answer from her. It was a bestial face yet could be the 
face of a tormented saint: a saint or a terrifying fanatic. And by what 
right did it demand anything from her? 

Sonia awoke with a start. In the night stillness of her bedroom she 
seemed still to see the face. It floated in the air like some supernatural 
manifestation. She closed her eyes to dismiss it; opened them again; 
and gradually the outlines dissolved. 

But even when it was gone it was somehow still real. Much too real. 


They ought never to have gone to that café. The evening had been 
wretched and quarrelsome. What made it worse was that she had no 
one to blame but herself. She was the one who had been bored at the 
Pavlovich ball. She was the one who had not so much coaxed as 
badgered her brother and his friend Ivan to take them somewhere gay, 
somewhere unusual, somewhere less stiff and formal and 
excruciatingly ordinary than this ballroom. The Tsarina was due to 
arrive, and as one of her ladies in waiting Sonia had seen all she 
wished to see of the Tsarina during the day. Why should her evenings 
be boring as well? 

“You and Ivan are always telling us what gay dogs you were when 
you were students,” she insisted. “Show us some of the places you 
used to visit.” 


Peter had argued. But she would give him no rest. The more he 
hedged, the more determined she grew that they would get out of the 
ballroom before the Tsarina arrived. Vanessa didn’t back her up, but 
when the final decision was made she agreed to come along. Three of 
them had had misgivings: Vanessa, Peter, and Ivan. Sonia had carried 
the day . . . but now she ruefully acknowledged that their misgivings 
had been right. 

She turned over in bed and tried to think of something pleasant. 

You will come to me and say you are sorry. . . 


The words were so clear that they might almost have been spoken 
in this room. 


He was staring at her. She was back in the café and those terrible 
eyes were fixed on her. Hypnotic eyes, drawing her on. 


You will come tome... 


Sonia did not sleep. She rose early, took her cloak, and walked 
across the city, not daring to call for the carriage or to take a droshky 
to such an address. 

The door of the café was closed. The whole place was asleep. 
Probably the last reveller had not tottered home until the early hours. 

Sonia tapped on the door. There was no response. She knocked 
more loudly. Still no reply. It was not until she had hammered 
persistently on the woodwork with two fists that a voice shouted at 
her from within. There was the thud of bolts being drawn, and the 
door was dragged open. 

The patron, unshaven and surly, looked her up and down. 

She said: “I’m sorry to disturb you—” 

“So you should be.” The patron made an effort to subdue his 
irritation. Imperious young women could be dangerous if crossed. 
“What do you want?” he growled. 

“T was here last night—” 


“I remember, madam,” he said defensively. “If you’ve had 
something stolen I really can’t be held responsible.” 


“Tt’s nothing like that.” She was amazed at herself for coming here. 
It was insane. She had been lured here against her will by a power she 
could not explain; and now that she was here she must 
unquestioningly go on. “There was a man here,” she said. “A tall, 
bearded man. He danced. I... I wish to see him.” 


The patron looked at her curiously. She was ashamed and defiant at 
one and the same time. His expression told her that there had been 
many such before—slumming aristos like herself, who were so good 
for business that he would not allow himself even a flicker of derision. 


“I see,” he said. 

She felt her cheeks burning but would not be put off. “Do you know 
where he lives?” 

“Yes.” The man was almost taunting her. 

“Then will you please tell me?” 

“Right opposite here. Over the horse-butcher.” 


Sonia took a coin from her purse and held it out. He looked at it, 
smiled to himself, took it—and then softened a little. 


“Be careful, miss. ’ve been in this trade a long time. That man— 
he’s a bad one.” 


“Tm perfectly capable of looking after myself, thank you.” 


She was not sure that this was true but her pride demanded that she 
should say it. 


She went down the cobbled alley beside the inn. The stench of what 


had been thrown from upper windows into the narrow chasm almost 
forced her back. But she had come this far; she would see it through to 
the end. The window of the horse-butcher’s shop was still shuttered. 
Trade did not begin until later in the day. Beside the shop was a door. 
She pushed it, and it opened. Beyond was a twisted flight of stairs. 
Sonia hesitated and looked back. It was so easy: all she had to do was 
throw off this absurd spell that had been cast on her and walk back 
across the city to her normal life, to the dull safety of her work with 
the fretful Tsarina and the ordered routine of her home. Only a fool 
would walk into danger of the kind which she knew awaited her. 

She went up the stairs and was confronted by an attic door. Now 
there was no hesitation. She rapped on it with her knuckles. 

A voice she recognized, a voice that racked her with terror and an 
unsought ecstasy, snarled: “Open the door.” 

“T don’t know who it is. It might be someone I owe money to.” 

“I know who it is. Open the door.” 

It was pulled back and she looked into the blotchy, puzzled face of 
the man who had been drinking with her obsessional phantom the 
previous night. A phantom, she thought; but not any longer—he was 
there, in the untidy, noisome room beyond. Zargo and Rasputin. She 
remembered the names, bandied to and fro at the next table: 
remembered them as though some sly enemy had planted them in her 
mind. 

Rasputin said: “Come in.” 

She walked past Zargo. The room was dreadful. No linen had been 
washed for months, nobody had swept the floor or cleaned any part of 
it. And Rasputin himself was a foul, repulsive monster. 

She looked into those smouldering eyes and said: “I have come to 
apologize.” 

He didn’t move. 

“For last night,” she said. 

His smile was slow and deadly. He said: “Apologize, then.” 

“I... Pm truly sorry.” 

And she did not know whether this was true or not. She had 
committed no crime that she could recall, she had laughed only 
because the drink had gone the wrong way and she hadn’t known 
what she was doing. And if she was sorry for an apparent discourtesy, 
did she have to expunge her tiny sin by coming this far, by abasing 
herself to this stinking wretch, by pleading to this peasant as though 
he were a prince of the blood? 

“Good,” he said bleakly. “Now come here.” 

He indicated that she should kneel beside him. Sonia hesitated, then 


went down at his feet. He looked at her for a long moment. She raised 
her head; her eyes stared into his and she saw the fire rekindling. His 
hand moved gently before her face and she thought that he was about 
to give her his blessing. Instead, he struck her across the mouth so 
savagely that she was knocked to one side and crumpled on the floor. 

“Look, you can’t . . .” It was Zargo, whining with alarm. 

“Get out.” 

“Get out? I live here. This is my—” 

“Go out and buy food. She will cook for us.” 

Sonia clapped a hand to her stinging cheek. She pushed herself up 
and tried to assert the values that she stood for, that the scum of the 
steppes and the reeking back streets of the cities must surely accept. “I 
do not cook,” she said. “I am not a peasant woman.” 

“No,” said Rasputin, “you’re not, are you? What are you, then?” 

She owed him no answer. She owed him nothing. If she lifted her 
little finger she could have him arrested. The arrogant note in his 
voice would crack into agony if she arranged to have him handed over 
to the right people. 

She said meekly: “I am a lady in waiting to the Tsarina.” 

The man called Zargo let out a whimper of fear. But Rasputin 
merely smiled and said appreciatively: “Are you, now? Boris. . . get 
out. I told you to go. Buy wine and food.” 

After a moment of indecision the little man scuttled out. 

Sonia looked at Rasputin. He returned her gaze with gouging 
intensity. She was fatalistic about it now. Something stronger than 
herself had dragged her here. She could plead that it was against her 
will; but voluntarily she had walked here in the pale morning in the 
full knowledge that she must fulfil the terms of a nightmare. She had 
tried to close her eyes against his eyes, and she had failed. She had 
tried to sleep and then had tried to stay awake. She had thrust away 
the devilish demands he had made on her. Yet now she was here, 
waiting. 

He said: “Tell me your name.” 

“Sonia.” 

“Sonia,” he repeated. It was slow, lascivious, brooding. “Little 
Sonia.” 

He put out his hand to her and she walked towards him. His breath 
was foul. He was unkempt and content in his filth. It was unthinkable 
that she should be this close to him. She should be able to snap her 
fingers and summon a lackey who would beat him off and keep him at 
his proper distance. 

His hand touched her face. His fingers described a pattern on her 


cheek. Sonia felt a pulsation deep within herself such as she had never 
known before. 

He stank. But she did not retreat. She stood quite still as his fingers 
dabbed and wandered, touched and withdrew, moved round and then 
downwards. His hand was on her neck. And with a sudden movement 
he ripped the dress from her left shoulder. 

Sonia cried out instinctively. Her hands reached up to cover her 
bare shoulder. But instead, as though acting on some remote 
command, they strayed across her throat and began to remove the 
dress from the other shoulder. 

Rasputin smiled. He uttered no tender words, did not caress her, did 
not draw her soothingly towards him. Like a puppet-master he smiled 
and silently commanded that she should do what he wanted her to do. 
When she had thrown the last garment aside and was naked before 
him, he picked her up effortlessly and threw her on to the dirty 
counterpane. She looked helplessly into his blazing eyes as they 
descended on her. Like a demented beast he savaged her and then 
took his weight from her and pushed her aside. 

She was sobbing. Pain and a fearsome love fought an excruciating 
battle within her. He was oblivious to this. Sated, he lay back and said 
idly: 

“You can’t spend all day with the Tsarina. What else do you do?” 

“T help to look after little Alexy.” 

“The young Tsarevitch?” 

It was ludicrous that she should be making what amounted to polite 
conversation on this reeking animal’s ragged bed. “He’s very frail. We 
play with him and take him for walks. Some days we take him to—” 

“We?” he interrupted. 

“The other lady in waiting. Vanessa and I. You saw her with us—she 
and her brother—last night.” It could surely not have been only last 
night but an age ago, in another world? 

“The pretty one?” he said. 

He had used her and left his evil smell on her flesh and now he 
could slash this across her like a whip. 

“The pretty one,” she agreed bitterly. 

Rasputin got up and paced across the room away from her. Sonia 
hated him and despised herself, yet longed for him to come back. 

He said: “Where do you take him for these walks?” 

“Into the forests. The parks, the lakes. Tomorrow we’re going to 
Ivan’s and Vanessa’s home out in the country. The river is freezing. 
With a bit of luck it will be solid by tomorrow. He loves to play on it.” 


“Isn’t that dangerous for so precious a charge?” 

“T have to watch him very carefully. He doesn’t like that much.” 

Rasputin trod back towards her. He looked down at her. She wanted 
to shield herself from him—with her hands, the grubby bedclothes, 
anything. But she lay before him and waited for him to bruise her 
again. 

Almost to himself, seeing her body and not seeing it, he said: “So 
you have to watch him when there’s a possibility of danger. . .” 

There was a knock at the door. Sonia turned and groped for a 
tattered gown which hung from the end of the bed. 

“Come in, Boris.” Rasputin laughed as Zargo came in and Sonia 
fought her way into the gown. “Don’t worry about Boris. He tells me 
that he was a doctor once.” 

Then he stood very still. Some thought had hit him. Zargo, 
unwrapping vegetables and a raw hunk of meat, glanced 
apprehensively at him. 

Rasputin said: “Come here, Sonia.” 

Torn between loathing and abject desire, she went to him. He 
straddled his legs and bent over her, his eyes as red and possessive as 
she remembered them from that first appalling moment. Slowly he 
intoned: 

“Look into my eyes. Look deep into them and think only of me. Shut 
all other thoughts from your mind. Think only of me. Listen to what I 
tell you, and obey.” 

“Obey,” she echoed drowsily. 

“Tomorrow you are taking the little Tsarevitch out to the frozen 
river.” 

“Yes.” 

Yes, of course. She was taking the heir to all the Russias out on the 
river and she would look after him as devotedly as she had always 
looked after him. The voice of Rasputin buzzed in her ears and then 
receded. He was telling her something. Deep in her mind something 
stirred, reached up and embraced what he was telling her; but she was 
not conscious of it, she didn’t know what he wanted her to do, she 
was pinned down by him and abandoned to him and yet she 
understood nothing. 

“Send for me,” he was saying. 

Yes. Send for him. She would do that. He was ordering her to do 
this, to act in such and such a way; and she groped through a fog and 
could not understand why it was so important. But she knew that she 
would do as he commanded. 

His eyes . . . oh, God, his eyes... 


Far away Zargo was saying: “It won’t work. She won’t obey.” 
“She will do exactly as I have said.” 
“But what if he’s killed?” 


“He will not die.” The voice was calm and measured and absolutely 
sure of itself. “And you will not talk, Boris.” 


Fingers snapped before her eyes. Stained, long, grubby fingers. She 
blinked. 

“Wake up, Sonia.” 

She saw him clearly. Zargo stood to one side of him. She was 
embarrassed by the presence in the room of someone so ordinary, 
belonging to the perimeter of a world which she knew. 

Rasputin said: “You can get dressed now and go.” 

“Go? When shall I see you again?” 

“When you have done as I’ve told you.” 

“Told me... ? I don’t understand.” 

“You will,” he said indifferently. “Now get dressed.” 

She edged away into a corner of the room. The men did not even 


trouble to look at her. Their lack of interest was a greater insult than 
their prurient contemplation would have been. 


“Ah.” It was Zargo, greedily watching as Rasputin poured out a 
large glass of wine. 


“A toast, Boris.” Rasputin found a cracked mug on the marble top of 
the washstand, half filled it, and was then struck with an idea. “Little 
Sonia—have you any money?” 


She struggled into her clothes and drew the laces across her bosom. 
“A little.” 


“Leave it,” he said offhandedly, “on the bed.” 


Sonia opened her purse and took out her small change. She dropped 
it on to the crumpled sheet where she had so recently lain. 


Rasputin nodded. It was no more than a matter-of-fact 
acknowledgment. 


“A toast,” he said again. He raised his glass towards Zargo. “To me 
—to Rasputin—and to the little Tsar.” 


He drank, and roared with laughter. 


Sonia went out, puzzled and resentful yet exalted, into the biting 
chill of the morning. 
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The river had been dark and muddy for weeks. Mud had been 
churned up and formed into little barriers which then crumbled as the 
thrust of the waters intensified. Gradually small ice floes had formed. 
The river slowed, and along the banks there were thin slivers of ice 
which joined up and eventually formed a solid path on either side. 
Now the whole surface had frozen. The grey confusion gave way to a 
featureless white pathway, weaving down between the fluffy 
whiteness of the snowy fields and woods. 

Alexy turned his flushed, eager face into the rising wind. He was 
excited. It had been laid down that he must never under any 
circumstances get excited; but he was a boy, and an eager impetuous 
boy at that, so how could he be kept always calm? 

“Vanni... Vanni... we’re here! Oh, do come on. Do please come 
on.” Fretfully he turned to Sonia. “You know she promised to teach 
me to skate today—she did promise, didn’t she?—and we’re late. She 
did promise.” 

Sonia was carrying his skates. She tried to restrain him as he slid 
across the frozen river and began to scramble up the far bank. But 
short of seizing him and holding on to him there was no way of 
keeping him still; and if she did that, he would struggle and fight back 
until he had gone purple in the face, and perhaps there would be the 
bursting of a small blood vessel and all the troubles that followed— 
troubles which she knew all too well and didn’t wish to see repeated. 

The carriage with two uniformed footmen stood above the bank. In 
the background was the house. Ivan’s house—where one day she 
might herself live, if she listened to Ivan’s stammered remarks and 
Vanessa’s more pungent, forthright suggestions. Once it had seemed a 
logical end to their relationship—the closeness of friends who would 
mutually profit from such a marriage. Now she was not so sure. She 
thought of Rasputin, the crude wretch from the appalling wastes of 
Siberia; and hated him and what he had done to her; and could think 
of no one else. 

“Vanni, we’re here!” 

Alexy scrambled up to the edge of the bank and waved wildly. 

“Be careful,” Sonia called. 

He ignored her. “Vanni!” 

Vanessa was coming down the gentle slope from the house. She 


waved gently. Everything she did was slow, gentle, and graceful. She 
had a poise which Sonia had always envied. Remembering that 
Rasputin had referred to Vanessa as “the pretty one”, Sonia fought 
down a stabbing pain of jealousy. 

“You're going to teach me to skate,” the Tsarevitch shouted. “You 
said you would. Today. Remember?” 

“Coming.” Vanessa waved again. 

Sonia scrambled up the bank and stood beside Alexy. The ice below 
them shone with a dull, hard light. She looked down at it and swayed. 
Something spoke to her: something . . . someone. In her mind she 
heard a command. Rasputin was issuing an order. He had already 
implanted it, and now it rang out loud and clear. She fought it off. It 
couldn’t be. But she remembered what she had not heard clearly on 
that first occasion. He had spoken and she had not understood; but 
now, here, she understood what he had meant and what she must do. 

“You will see to it that he meets with an accident.” No, she said. 
Then it was yes. Yes, master. Yes. “An accident, you understand?” No. 
Yes. “He will be hurt, and then you will send for me.” 

No. She fought it off. 

Then she took Alexy’s arm. He tried to turn, surprised by the 
strength of her grip. His right foot slipped. Sonia let go. The 
Tsarevitch teetered on the edge for an instant, then went over. His 
arms flailed wildly as he fell. His body struck the bank and slid over 
the tightly packed snow, and then he struck the surface of the river. 

He rolled over once and lay still. 


Vanessa broke into a run. One of the footmen ran to the bank and 
threw himself down towards the small, motionless shape on the ice. 


Sonia stared. Her limbs had frozen. She was a cold, stricken thing in 
the middle of the icebound landscape. 

Vanessa was beside her. “What happened?” 

The footman picked up the boy in his arms and began to climb the 
bank at an oblique angle, testing every step. 

“He’s all right,” he said. “He’s unconscious, but he’s breathing.” 

“What happened?” asked Vanessa again. 

Sonia shook her head. She didn’t know what had happened. It was 
all too confused. “He . . . he must have slipped.” 

They drove back to St. Petersburg with the white-faced, unmoving 
boy between them. From afar the cupolas and onion domes of the city 
glittered against the sombre afternoon sky. There was gaiety in their 
bright colors and in the crisp, sparkling air. But there was no gaiety in 
the palace as the heir to the throne was hurried up to his room. 

He was laid upon his ornate bed. The Court physicians were 


summoned. The Tsarina Alexandra breathed over her son, trembling 
as ever on the brink of hysteria. Her nerves were raw, her mouth 
twitched constantly. A small mishap could bring forth a raving 
shrillness from her; something such as this reduced her to babbling 
impotence. 

“My boy, my little boy . . . oh, my darling . . . my little, sweet little 
Alexy . . . you’re so hot, darling. So hot. Open your eyes and look at 
your mother. Oh, my poor sweet . . . please open your eyes . . . please 
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It became an incantation. Words streamed from her, sometimes in 
reasonable order, sometimes a crazy jumble. 


Sonia and Vanessa stood behind her. At times like this they must be 
able to catch her if she fell, soothe her, do whatever she asked—unless 
one of the doctors signified covertly that they must find a way of 
doing just the opposite. 

“My little boy . . . my love...” 

The senior physician edged closer to Sonia. “If she would just let me 
move him to hospital where I could keep him under proper medical 
supervision . . . where I have the facilities for making a proper 
examination .. .” 


The Tsarina looked round and beckoned him towards her. At the 
end of the bed a bishop stood with head bowed, intoning a dirge. He 
was dressed magnificently . . . but dressed in black. 

Sonia shuddered. As the doctor and the Tsarina bent over Alexy she 
saw that his forehead was moist with perspiration. From here he 
seemed hardly to be breathing. 

What had she done? She did not even know. There had been a 
strange dizzy moment when a voice had spoken to her and she had 
done what it ordered. 

No. It had been an accident. She was imagining things—absurd 
things. 

The physician stood back. “Madame, I shall return in an hour.” 

“You are leaving?” At once the Tsarina began to flutter into a panic. 
“You must not. You cannot leave.” 

“There is nothing more I can do here at this time, Madame. I shall 
consult some of my colleagues and then return.” He hesitated, then 
ventured: “If you would allow me to take His Highness to the hospital 

“No! This is his home. He belongs here in the palace with me, his 
mother. Whatever must be done will be done here.” 

“But if we could try the new ray apparatus of Professor Rontgen—” 

“No.” 


The physician bowed. “Then there is nothing more I can do for the 
moment. Madame.” He went out. 

Fretfully the Tsarina turned to the bishop. “My lord Bishop—” 

“We can only pray, Your Majesty.” 

“Pray.” She seized on it. The physician had deserted her; she would 
cling to the bishop. “Yes, pray. We must all pray.” Imperiously she 
waved Sonia and Vanessa down to their knees, and she knelt a few 
feet away. “O Lord, look down on this miserable sinner and have 
mercy. Save her child who will one day be Tsar of all the Russias— 
who must live.” Although her head was bowed she noticed a faint 
gesture of reproach from the bishop. “If it is your will that he be 
spared,” she added grudgingly. “Save him . . . not only for his 
mother’s sake but for the sake of all his loyal subjects who love and 
respect him. Who need him. Have mercy, O Lord—and save the life of 
my little boy.” She burst into sobs. 

“Amen,” said the bishop sonorously. 

There was a long silence. Through it a voice spoke clearly in Sonia’s 
head. She knew its sound too well and tried to suppress it, but 
inexorably the command was hammered into her mind. 

When at last she and Vanessa risked getting up and helping the 
Tsarina to her feet, Sonia found herself saying in an undertone: “Your 
Majesty . . . I have heard of a certain holy man newly come to St. 
Petersburg...” 

The Tsarina had been a devout Protestant girl brought up strictly in 
stern Victorian England. The adoption of the Russian Orthodox faith 
upon her marriage had at first caused her great heartache. But then 
she had abandoned herself wholeheartedly to it. Having decided to 
accept, she accepted everything without question: the splendor of the 
dignitaries and the primitive superstitions of the peasants, filtering in 
from the countryside despite all attempts by the hierarchy to belittle 
them; the discipline of the truly orthodox and the wayward mysticism 
of wandering fakirs; the austerity and the savage licentiousness 
masquerading as divine possession. Her caprices could all be justified 
—to herself, by herself. A stream of faith healers and charlatans of all 
kinds had passed through the palace, here and at Tsarskoe Selo, trying 
to cure the Tsarevitch’s inherited disease and feebleness. The spiritual 
panaceas of mendicant friars and wild-eyed men from the steppes had 
been eagerly experimented with for the sake of the boy and the whole 
royal household and the future of Mother Russia. It was enough to 
mention a new preacher or potential healer: the Tsarina would at once 
summon him to her presence. 

Now she was impatient, shrugging off her depression. Sonia was 
dispatched with an official messenger as escort. The holy man must 


return with her. Immediately. When the Tsarina wanted a thing to 
happen, it had to be made to happen on the spot. She could brook no 
delay. 

The messenger looked incredulous as the coach turned into the 
narrow, sordid streets behind the market. He seemed on the verge of 
asking Sonia whether she was really sure of the route, but she 
deterred him by looking sternly and confidently ahead. On a narrow 
corner she suggested that they should leave the coach in order not to 
attract too much attention. He agreed, and advised her to stay in it 
while he sought the holy man. Sonia ignored this. She went beside 
him to the door of the café and stood to one side as he went in, 
leaving the door slightly ajar. 

Rasputin and Zargo were seated at a table drinking and plucking 
large fragments of dripping fish from a bowl. They must have been 
there a long time. Zargo was swaying drunkenly on his chair and there 
were three empty wine bottles in front of him. 

Rasputin said: “Order some more.” 

“Can’t. Money’s all gone.” 

“Plenty more where that came from. I have only to snap my 
fingers.” 

“Start snapping. There’s not a kopeck left.” 

Rasputin raised his hand and snapped his fingers, almost under the 
nose of the court messenger. Sonia would have laughed at the sight of 
that pompous, formal man being treated like this; but Rasputin was 
not a man to incite laughter. She had laughed at him once and once 
only—and still did not know what the end of it was to be. 

The messenger said with undisguised distaste: “Are you Grigori 
Rasputin?” 

“Tam.” 

“T have a message from Her Majesty the Tsarina.” 

Rasputin remained unmoved. “Yes?” 

“You are to attend the Tsarina at the palace.” 

“May I know the reason?” 


He knew the reason. He had planned it and they were dancing to 
the tune he called. Sonia wanted to turn and go, never to see him 
again. He was a cheat, a liar, a lecher, who could bring nothing but 
evil into the royal household. Yet she craved to look into his eyes 
again. She wanted him to touch her. She was weak with longing, and 
at the same time appalled by this weakness. 

The messenger said stiffly: “The Tsarevitch is seriously ill. You have 
been recommended to Her Majesty as . . . a healer.” 


“She wishes me to heal her son.” 


“Yes.” 

Rasputin got up. He walked to the door and looked full at Sonia 
without a sign of recognition. Then he turned to the messenger. 

“Tell Her Majesty that I shall come. That I will first attend the 
cathedral in order to pray for the boy, and then I shall come straight 
to the palace.” As the messenger edged disdainfully past him, he 
added firmly and loudly: “And tell Her Majesty that she need fear no 
more. Her son will recover from this moment on.” 

Sonia made a move towards him. She would go to the cathedral 
with him, she would accompany him all the way, she would be beside 
him... 

But he did not spare her a glance. His fingers still wet and stinking 
with the fish he had been eating, he strode off over the cobbles. 


With a grunt of relief the messenger led Sonia back to the coach. 


Petulant with frustration, the Tsarina screamed at Sonia and at the 
messenger. They had been ordered to bring the man direct to her. She 
overrode their explanations and was working herself up into a rage 
when the physician intervened. He had come from the boy’s bedroom, 
and there was a marked turn for the better. 


“His breathing is easier. It came suddenly. I would say that probably 


But the Tsarina did not want to listen to his explanations. His 
attempts to imply that the Tsarevitch’s recovery was due to medical 
science were brushed aside. Sonia’s explanations now, at last, struck 
an echo. 

“You told me,” said the Tsarina ecstatically, “that the holy man 
promised Alexy would recover from the moment you left him. That 
was it, wasn’t it?” 

Sonia agreed that it was. 

“And he is on his way? He should be here. He should not keep us 
waiting. From such a distance his influence may not be strong 
enough.” 

“He will be here, Madame, as soon as he has completed his 
devotions at the cathedral.” 

Sonia spoke automatically, flatly, as though she had learnt the 
words by rote. Somebody else spoke through her. She could have 
assured the Tsarina that distance did little to dull Rasputin’s powers. 

They went into the boy’s room. Color had come back into his 
cheeks, and there was no further need to wipe the sweat from his 
brow. 

The Tsarina looked down fondly at her son. “It would seem that the 
holy man’s prayers are already being answered.” 


The bishop glanced at the physician. They were both in danger of 
being ousted. The bishop made an attempt to achieve some reasonable 
balance, committing himself to nothing but keeping a hand lightly on 
the reins, ready to assert his authority again in due course. He said: 

“God moves in a mysterious way.” 

“Quite,” said the physician dourly. 

The bishop turned to Sonia. He did not know what part she was 
playing in events, but he was wary of her. “When this... hm... man 
arrives, will you please let me know? I feel I should meet him at the 
earliest possible opportunity.” 

There was the sound of a commotion in the corridor outside. Sonia 
turned to intercept anyone who might presume to come in 
unannounced. But she fell back as the door was flung open. 

Rasputin stood there. He had made time not merely for prayer but 
for cleaning himself up. He was dressed in a monk’s robes, dark and 
severe, and he had combed out his hair and beard. Remembering his 
greedy brutality, Sonia could not believe that he should be here like 
this, looking so grave and ascetic. 

The Tsarina, outraged by this intrusion, raised one hand; then let it 
fall to her side. 

“Are you—” 

“I am Rasputin.” 

The bishop was the first to recover. He swept forward, his hand 
outstretched so that Rasputin could bow and kiss the enormous ring 
on his finger. 

“My son.” 

Rasputin brushed straight past him and bent over the Tsarevitch. He 
looked at the boy for a moment, then laid one hand on his forehead. 
Under the smooth, silky beard his lips moved, but the others in the 
room heard nothing. 

At last Rasputin straightened up. 

“Your son will be cured by morning.” 

The boy murmured as though in a soothing, pleasant dream, and 
turned over in bed. His mother flung herself down beside him and 
touched his hand. His eyes opened drowsily. 

“Mother .. .” 

Across the bed the Tsarina looked up in worship at the tall, sombre 
monk. “May God bless you.” 

Sonia tried not to stare at him and not to feel his physical presence 
as a terrible pulsation in her body. But she had difficulty in repressing 
a cry when he turned and went towards the door, still without sparing 


even the faintest of smiles for her. 
“Wait!” The Tsarina got up hurriedly. “You must be rewarded.” 
Rasputin stopped in the doorway. 
“T ask no reward.” 
Then he was gone. 


Sonia shook her head. She was utterly bewildered. It was 
inconceivable that he should have gone to so much trouble, should 
have imposed his will on her in such a frightening way, and come so 
far for so little apparent gain. He asked no reward. No, this she could 
not credit. Sooner or later he would demand payment of some kind. 
She wondered how dreadful and far-reaching his demands would be. 
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The bells were ringing joyfully over the city as she climbed the stairs 
to the attic. The man who had made these carillons possible was in 
the room at the top here, but there was no joyfulness in her as she 
tapped on the door. Desire, yes—overwhelming desire—but not joy. 

There was no reply. She pushed the door open timidly and looked 
in. 

Rasputin sat in a decrepit old armchair, staring out of the window. 
His head was on one side as though savoring the pealing exuberance 
of the bells. He smiled to himself. Without looking round he said: 

“Come in, little Sonia.” 

She went into the room and closed the door behind her. 

“What are they saying about me?” he asked. 

“Everyone is talking. They say that a mysterious holy man appeared 
at the palace and saved the life of the Tsarevitch. They say . . .” She 
faltered. 

“Well?” 

“They say he must have been sent by God.” With all her heart she 
wished to believe it, yet the mere sound of the words in her own 
mouth was somehow a blasphemy. 

Rasputin nodded. “Good.” 

“There is talk of finding him and giving him a suitable reward.” 

Rasputin got up slowly from the armchair. At last he was looking 
full at her. At last there was recognition in his eyes again—recognition 
and a devoring lust. 

Before she forgot everything, before she was consumed by him, 
there were things she longed to know; things she must ask if she was 
ever to have peace again. 

“How did it happen? The little boy, I mean . . . the way you made 
me... the way 1...” It was no good. “I don’t understand,” she 
whimpered. 

“Is that why you came here?” he said. “To ask me questions like 
that?” 

Rasputin spread his arms wide. Sonia ran towards him, and he 
swept her into his embrace. Now there were no more questions. No 
world other than this. Only the brutish, bruising assuagement of 
desire. 


All afternoon and into the evening she lay with him. The clangor of 
the bells gave way to singing and rowdy argument from the café 
across the alley. It was dark when at last she dragged herself from 
Rasputin’s bed and went down the ill-lit stairs. 

The market was deserted now. A few revellers staggered towards 
the café. Sonia stayed in the shadows until they had passed, then 
lowered her head and walked quickly to the corner. 

She gasped as a man stepped out of a doorway and blocked the 
narrow pavement. 

“Let me pass. I—” 

“You slut.” 

It was her brother Peter. She was so taken aback that she could not 
move or speak. She wanted to believe it was a dream; but the night air 
was too cold, the streets too solid, Peter’s accusing features too real. 


“Behaving like a common whore,” he said wretchedly. Without 
knowing what she was doing she raised her hand and struck him 
viciously across the face. They stood appalled for a moment, silent and 
stricken; then Sonia dodged past him and began to run, tripping and 
stumbling over the cobbles. 

He did not pursue. But she kept half running, half walking, until she 
was out of breath. When she reached her room she wanted only to 
throw herself on the bed and succumb to sleep, to let the shame and 
misery drain away out of her. Yet at the back of her mind she knew 
that she would wake in the middle of the night and long just as 
fiercely for Rasputin again. 

As she collapsed on the bed, her door opened. 

Vanessa said: “Where have you been? She’s sent for you three times 
tonight.” 

“Who?” 

“The Tsarina, who else? And Peter had tickets for the opera. What 
happened?” 

“T forgot,” said Sonia dully. 

“You forgot!” Vanessa came closer. Her gentle face was furrowed 
with concern. “What’s wrong, Sonia? Is it something to do with what 
happened to little Alexy?” 

Sonia sat up, rigid. “What do you mean?” 

“Well . . . nothing.” 

“Then why did you ask?” 


“I know how fond of him you are. That’s all. And when he had that 
accident, while you were with him, I. . . well, I thought perhaps you 
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“He got better, didn’t he?” Sonia was tense and defensive. “He’s all 
right now?” 

“Yes, of course. Thanks to that strange man.” Vanessa lowered 
herself warily to the bed beside Sonia. “I only caught a glimpse of 
him, but I thought . . . I wondered where I could possibly have seen 
him before. Sonia, when did you meet him?” 

There was a knock at the door. Before Sonia could reach it, it 
opened and the Tsarina came in. A silk gown trailed from her 
shoulders and her hair was wild. She was like a woman who had seen 
a vision—or who was determined to see one. 

The girls curtseyed. Vanessa looked from her mistress to Sonia, then 
with another little respectful bob of her head she left the room. 

The Tsarina said: “I know it’s late, my child, but I feel I must have a 
word with you. I cannot rest until this is settled.” 

“Of course, Madame. Won’t you sit down?” 

The Tsarina sank into a chair but could not remain still. Her fingers 
plucked nervously at a blue ribbon hanging from her shoulder. She 
looked round the room and up at the ceiling a dozen times as though 
seeking inspiration. 

“Tt’s about that holy man,” she said. “What was his name?” 

“Rasputin.” 

“Rasputin.” The Tsarina tried over the syllables of the name slowly 
and adoringly. “A fine man. Those magnificent eyes . . . A man who 
could accomplish such a miracle and yet ask for no reward. You know 
he refused a reward?” 

“Yes, Madame. I was here at the time.” 

“Of course you were. There can’t be many good men like that in 
Russia. Greed, ambition, corruption . . . the Court is full of it. I’m sure 
I don’t need to tell you. You have eyes. You know what goes on.” She 
sighed, and her head twisted as though to ease some unbearable pain 
across the back of her neck. “Do you know where he can be reached 
again?” she demanded suddenly. “This Rasputin—you can find him?” 

“T think I could find him,” said Sonia carefully. 

“Good. Find him, then. Tell him that we appreciate his nobility and 
his detachment from worldly things, but that he must accept some 
token of our love. I say so. It is an order.” 

“Very good, Madame.” 

“Let him ask for whatever he wishes. Anything within reason. You 
will do that?” 

Sonia bowed her head submissively. 

The Tsarina got up. As Sonia moved to her side to escort her to the 


door, the Tsarina’s full weight swayed against her. They stood still for 
a few seconds. Alarmed, Sonia said: “Are you all right, Madame?” 

“I have not been feeling at all well of late. The shock of Alexy’s 
illness, and the strain, the . . . no, I have not been at all well.” 

“Madame, I’ll fetch the doctor—” 

“The doctor? Doctors . .. what good did any of them do for Alexy? 
What good have any of them ever done?” The Tsarina moved slowly 
to the door, leaning on Sonia’s arm. “No, I was wondering . . . this 
Rasputin . . . do you think I could go and see him?” 

It was like a faint, remote bell—not a vigorously clanging bell such 
as they had heard clamoring above the city earlier today, but a distant 
alarm tolling its insistent warning. The Tsarina had spoken as Sonia 
had heard herself speak: the words seemed to be forced upon her, 
sieved through her from elsewhere. It was all part of this eerie 
scheme, all leading towards an inevitable fulfilment. A devil walked in 
St. Petersburg. No; he did not even walk . . . he sat and waited, 
twisting the threads of his perverse ambitions between his fingers. 

Sonia made one desperate attempt to speak out. “Are you sure, 
Madame, that it would be wise? To entrust yourself to the methods of 
an unknown—to believe too readily in...in...” 


She was shouted down. “Unknown? But you knew of him. You 
brought him here. And after what he achieved, should we not trust 
him? Go. Speak to him, and bring me word. I want to know where I 
may meet him.” 

In a turmoil of apprehension and gladness Sonia went to the dismal 
attic. For thirty minutes she did not even mention her errand. For 
thirty minutes she cried and laughed helplessly on the greasy bed. 
Then, when he had finished with her, she told him why she had come 
here. 

Rasputin nodded. None of it was any surprise to him. Once again 
she had a vision of those long fingers of his jerking strings while he 
watched the puppets dance. He had decreed what would happen and 
it was no surprise to him that it should now be happening. 

“Tell her,” he said, “she cannot possibly come to see me. Not here. 
For obvious reasons.” He gestured round the room and chuckled. Then 
he leaned towards Sonia and chose his words with care. “Tell her that 
somewhere will have to be found for me. Somewhere more suitable 
for our meeting. Somewhere I can practise my . . . good works. Eh? Do 
you understand, little Sonia?” 

“T understand.” 


“Good.” Rasputin waved her away as though she were the lowest of 
his servants. “Then you may go.” 
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The hall was magnificent. Duchesses in their white satin could have 
sat on the gilded chairs and believed that they were at a fashionable 
reception in one of the more ornate embassies. Beyond the closed 
doors it was easy to envisage long corridors with fine glass and florid 
scrollwork, as colorful as the blazing walls of the Winter Palace. The 
dark woodwork around the massive fireplace was carved into a 
convolution of leafy shapes. Light glowed from a dozen finely wrought 
brackets. 

“Not bad, eh, Boris? Not bad for a peasant.” 

Zargo took a few faltering steps across the marble floor. He had 
known from the first moment of their meeting that Rasputin was no 
ordinary mortal. He was a man whose arrogance would achieve most 
of his ends simply because more diffident, more civilized people 
would crumble before him. Zargo had no illusions. It was the ruthless 
who got to the top, not necessarily the gifted. But this transformation 
was the most swift and startling he had ever encountered. 

“You're lucky it all worked,” he said enviously. 

“Lucky? This is only the beginning. She has given me this, but what 
is it really? Just a house. A house—which she can well afford. She has 
all Russia.” 

For a fleeting instant Zargo caught a glimpse of the vertiginous 
depths of the man’s fanaticism. He was shocked. And he had thought 
for so long that nothing in this world could ever shock him. He had 
lost his own position by his own folly and had long ago ceased to 
repine: knowing his own madness, he sensed the different grades of 
madness in other people, and accepted that this was the way of the 
world. He did not so much forgive as dismiss. Understand, laugh, 
weep . . . and dismiss it all. Oblivion was not too difficult to achieve. 
As a doctor he had known much. As a discredited doctor and chronic 
drunkard, he felt that he knew even more. And when he found himself 
knowing more than he wished to encompass, there was always the 
forgetfulness of alcohol. But in his wildest drunken dreams he had 
never encountered anyone like Rasputin. Looking at Rasputin’s hand 
he saw a hand that craved to draw all Russia into its grasp. 

The man was mad. There had been many madmen in Zargo’s life, 
but none so awe-inspiring as this one. 

Rasputin clapped him on the back. “She has so much to give, my 
friend. Come!” 


He showed Zargo round the villa. It was lavishly furnished in the 
finest contemporary taste, with pieces from France and from the East. 
There were few native Russian influences—the Tsarina, who had 
specified how the building should be equipped for its holy occupant, 
might bow to the mystic powers of fakirs from the steppes, but she 
was intuitively opposed to the coarser manifestations of peasant taste. 
As rulers of the Russias, she and her husband were disturbed by the 
existence of the rabble, those untold millions of their people whom 
they referred to secretly and apprehensively as “the dark ones”. A holy 
man might come from those cloudy sources, but nothing should be 
done to remind him of his ancestry. If he was to aspire to the heights 
he would learn the ways and tastes of the western capital. 

“You will stay with me,” said Rasputin, bounding up a staircase in 
great leaps. “I shall need an assistant. I feel that we shall entertain a 
great deal. Entertain . . . in a way.” 


It was a prophecy as accurate as any he had so far made. Word soon 
got round that the holy man who had cured the Tsarevitch was now 
grandly ensconced in a fine villa. It was rumored that the Tsarina had 
not merely presented him with this resplendent establishment but that 
she herself came frequently to visit him. Frequently and privately. It 
was rumored . . . oh, many things were rumored. The only way to get 
close to the truth was to visit the house and seek help from the healer 
and draw one’s own conclusions later. 


The fashionable ladies began to come to Rasputin. Once they had 
started coming they found it hard to stop. It was soon said that he 
could work miracles simply by touching an arm, a cheek, a foot. It 
was hinted that his touch had an even more remarkable effect 
elsewhere, though such hints never became outright confessions. At 
first it proved difficult to persuade him to accept any fee for his 
services, but within a few weeks he had been coaxed into setting a 
figure of fifty rubles a consultation. It was less embarrassing when 
things were made so definite. Fifty rubles was a great deal for a brief 
session with him, but at least it avoided another embarrassment: one 
could be sure that only people of one’s own social class would be 
encountered in that sumptuous hall which served as a waiting-room. 


Women whose husbands asked them what happened at Rasputin’s 
consultations were honestly bewildered. Among themselves they 
would talk enthusiastically of the wonders he wrought, the health he 
restored to them . . . but when they were bluntly questioned about his 
unique methods they found that they could not remember. He 
conquered pain and drew disease out of them. It was all done without 
potions and without the harsh butchery of the surgeon’s knife. But 
quite how it was done was something no one could say. The bishop 
might have his doubts about the purity of the monk’s soul, and the 


physicians of the Court might cast dark suspicions on his methods, 
which savored more of black magic than of medicine; but the ladies 
continued to visit him. 

“Did you know the Tsarina comes here twice a week now? They say 
he has great influence over her.” 


“That’s not all they say...” 


Zargo could have answered the rumors if he had chosen to do so. 
He did not choose, for rumors were good for business. But as 
Rasputin’s assistant, trim now in dark, well-pressed trousers and a 
white jacket, he saw all the comings and goings, saw when respect for 
the monk became abject devotion, saw when Rasputin wanted a 
woman and when he found a woman a nuisance . . . and saw that 
while the Tsarina worshipped him with an uncritical spiritual 
devotion she would never have contemplated the coarseness of a 
physical relationship. 

Let the others believe what they wished to believe. Let them indulge 
in the titillation of gossip. They were wrong, but it did no harm. And 
in any case the Tsarina was more humbly subservient to Rasputin in 
this way than she would have been if he had played the part of the 
domineering lover. 

Zargo’s cynicism about the human race was justified a thousand 
times over. He enjoyed the spectacle. It was always good to have one’s 
prejudices confirmed. Yet even he had his moments of doubt. He 
could respect a flamboyant charlatan who imposed himself on others; 
he would gladly serve a man who offered him in return all the 
creature comforts that had been lacking for so long and at the same 
time took him into his confidence as an intellectual equal; but he felt 
strangely uneasy when Rasputin went so far as to invite him to 
eavesdrop, to spy, to witness the way in which he operated. It ought 
to have been an added pleasure but somehow Zargo found it 
upsetting. A confidence trickster ought to work slyly and privately, 
not to exhibit himself and his methods with arrogant disregard for his 
victims and for the critical susceptibilities of his audience. 


When Zargo showed the Tsarina into the inner study, he was 
accustomed to leaving the two alone together. But at the end of the 
first month Rasputin indicated casually that he should stay. They were 
partners, were they not? Without speaking a word, Rasputin managed 
to convey that they were inseparable now and that, whatever 
happened, responsibility for the consequences must be shared. Zargo 
was both flattered and frightened. When the Tsarina was there he 
retreated unobtrusively into the recess where he had set up a small 
laboratory—a joy which, it had to he admitted, he owned entirely to 
Grigori Rasputin. However he might strive to detach himself and 


pretend that he was not a party to the murmured insinuations which 
Rasputin poured into the Tsarina’s ear, he knew that simply by being 
here, by remaining silent and assisting this wild-eyed creature from 
Siberia, he was tacitly pledging his support. When Rasputin wished 
the lights to be lowered he would nod to Zargo; and Zargo would 
obediently dim the room into a mysterious dusk. 

He knew that Rasputin was visited regularly by one of the Tsarina’s 
ladies in waiting. And he pretended even to himself not to know. If 
she told Rasputin things he wished to learn, that was a matter for the 
two of them. If Rasputin used the knowledge to startle the Tsarina 
with his insight, it was a harmless trick. Harmless . . . ? Profitable for 
Rasputin and Zargo, anyway. 

He also knew that Rasputin lusted after the second lady in waiting, 
the shy young Vanessa. He also thought, with malicious private 
satisfaction, that he was unlikely to dominate that one. Sonia might 
give in to him, but the demure Vanessa was quite a different matter. 
When on several occasions Vanessa accompanied the Tsarina to 
Rasputin’s villa, the gleam in the man’s eyes told Zargo that he would 
prefer to be closeted with the girl rather than with the Empress. But so 
far he had made no move. Power came first. Absolute power would 
make the conquest of a mere girl easy. 


Zargo watched. He took the good things that were offered, and 
watched, and made his own guesses about Rasputin’s motives. 

From time to time Rasputin idly mentioned to his royal patient that 
word had come to him of some injustice. There was unrest in the city 
because of some trifling matter which could have been so easily 
adjusted if only the Tsar had heard of it in time. Perhaps the Tsarina 
could speak to her husband? Terrorism had been a regrettable 
commonplace for some years now. It could all have been avoided by 
sterner measures on the one hand and more tolerance on the other. It 
was a matter of knowing, of understanding, of feeling the pulse of the 
land. Rasputin knew. Rasputin had an awareness of currents of unrest. 
He knew intuitively the distinction between discontented patriots and 
the truly subversive elements in the country. He dropped a name here, 
frowned there; and ministerial changes were made, Court advisers 
were dismissed or promoted. 


The Tsarina listened to Rasputin and acted on what she heard. From 
the villa his influence spread out, slowly at first and then with 
gathering momentum. 


When his advice was not taken, perhaps because the Tsarina had 
been argued out of a decision by the concerted efforts of outraged 
ministers, he would sometimes accept the defeat with a philosophical 
shrug which endeared him to her and sometimes plunge into a black, 


misanthropic mood. Then he would prophesy disaster for the land. At 
such times she would timidly try to draw his attention to herself, or 
worry about his own peace of mind. “Are you happy . . . is there 
anything you want... are the conditions right for your work?” These 
were the eager questions she asked. 

Zargo stood in the doorway of his laboratory one afternoon as the 
Tsarina recited her personal aches and pains and the troubles of state. 
It was a familiar catalogue. As Rasputin was in an unresponsive mood, 
she became querulous. 

“Are you no longer happy here, Grigori?” 

“Happiness is not for those of my calling. We are surrounded by 
sickness and suffering—we would have to be callous indeed to enjoy 
our own trivial happiness. But Iam... shall we say content? I can do 
my work. That is enough for me.” 

“You are so good, Grigori.” 

“And you look so pale,” he said tenderly. “How are you feeling 
now?” 

“Terrible.” She yearned at him. “No, I am better . . . a little better. 
Oh, I don’t know. I seem to feel well only when I am with you, 
Grigori.” 

He moved closer and stood above her chair. 

“That is because you relax when you are here. Relax, then. Allow 
the cares and worries of your taxing life to melt away. Let them flow 
out of you.” He placed his hands on her shoulders and began to 
massage them gently in a steady rhythm. “Allow your pains to leave 
your body and enter mine. I will take them on myself. So... there. . 
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The Tsarina moaned and rocked from side to side. 


Rasputin glanced past her at Zargo. With a jerk of the head he 
indicated the electric chandelier above him. It was one of his marvels, 
exciting the admiration of all who came to the villa. Zargo reached 
inside his little den and turned the control on the wall so that a 
number of the lights dimmed, leaving one beam focused on the 
Tsarina. Rasputin guided her imperceptibly to one side so that the 
light was directly in her eyes. 


“Look at me.” 

“I can’t. I—” 

“Into my eyes.” 

“Your eyes,” she murmured. 

“Drain your thoughts of everything except my eyes.” 
“Yes, Grigori.” She was almost inaudible. 


“Now sleep.” 

The Tsarina rocked very slowly from side to side and then was still. 
Rasputin stood back and contemplated her. He passed one hand in 
front of her face. She did not move. He looked at Zargo. 

“Boris”—it was little more than a whisper, but quite clear in that 
silent room where all life seemed for the moment to have been 
suspended—“I have an idea. I’m going to have you made Court 
Physician.” 

It was so fantastic that Zargo thought he was being mocked. He said 
bleakly: 

“T was struck off the medical register a long time ago. I am not 
allowed to practise.” 

“Tll have you struck on again. I need you in Court. Sonia is of little 
further use. Besides, she’s becoming a bore.” 

Zargo realized that this was serious. Wild hope surged up in him 
and then ebbed away. “It’s madness,” he said. “The Doctors’ Council 
will never stand for it.” 

“They will do what she tells them.” 

“T don’t like it.” 

Rasputin grinned derisively. His self-confidence was overpowering. 

“But this is just the first step, Boris. You might then become a 
Minister of State . . . anything! I could do it, you know.” 

Until now Zargo had been carried along by the man’s fiendish 
energy, and had not been reluctant to taste the fruits of comfort. Their 
savor had been an agreeable change after the befuddled years of 
deprivation. Now he became aware that this was not just an eccentric 
game. There was a real menace behind those smouldering eyes. 

“Yes,” he said gravely, “I know you could.” 

The Tsarina was quite still and oblivious. She was no more than a 
richly arrayed doll who would jerk and squeak to Rasputin’s tune. 
Zargo had never before been conscious of any instinctive loyalty to the 
self-indulgent royal house; but now he felt that Rasputin’s contempt 
for the woman was in some way a contempt for their whole land and 
people. 

He tried to frame a protest, but Rasputin was already turning back 
towards the Tsarina. 

“Your Doctor Siglov is no use to you. He is no good.” 

“No good,” echoed the Tsarina flatly. 

“No!” said Zargo. “Please don’t .. .” 

“You must get rid of him,” Rasputin went on, “and insist on having 
my friend Doctor Zargo as your personal physician. Do you 


understand that?” 
“T understand.” 
Rasputin chuckled. “Congratulations, Doctor.” 


Zargo could not meet his gaze. He went back to his laboratory and 
stood there trembling. He desperately wanted a drink but he was 
going to resist the craving. Once he started drinking, Rasputin would 
make more and more demands on him, would extract promises from 
him that would sooner or later have to be redeemed. Rasputin had 
already started him sliding down a slope that was steeper than he had 
thought. He had no desire to finish up at the bottom in a crumpled, 
drunken heap. 

Behind him he heard the snap of Rasputin’s fingers and the cooing, 
sardonic voice. 


“How does that feel?” 


“Better,” murmured the Tsarina. “Oh, so much better. You are so 
wonderful to me, Grigori.” 

Rasputin himself saw her out, and came back to contemplate Zargo. 
It was humiliating to know that Rasputin sensed everything, reacted 
to every little flicker of emotion. It was this that gave him his power 
over his fellow human beings—this intuitive awareness of their inner 
response or lack of response, their willingness or reluctance, their 
devotion to him. . . or their doubts about him. 

He said: “Don’t worry, Boris. Everything will go smoothly. Once you 
are installed you will enjoy every minute of it. You will be able to 
devote yourself to the task of healing. It means a great deal to you, 
doesn’t it?” 

Zargo could trust himself only to nod. The devil knew just which 
temptation to stress! 


“Have no fear,” Rasputin smiled. “It has all been arranged. You'll 
see—all we have to do now is sit back and wait for a summons to the 
palace. That will be the next thing.” 


In fact the next thing was not an invitation but a visit: a visit from 
Doctor Siglov. He arrived in the middle of the evening and stormed 
unceremoniously into Rasputin’s inner sanctum. Zargo was in the 
laboratory, trying to keep his mind off major issues by analysing some 
blood samples which Rasputin had taken from adoring, swooning 
patients. Rasputin was sprawled out on a couch eating his way 
through a huge box of chocolates. All his appetites were vast and 
insatiable: he ate as he drank, greedily and unceasingly. 


“Am I to understand that you are responsible for my dismissal 
today?” 
Siglov’s outraged voice almost made Zargo drop a test-tube. He 


looked round for a weapon. If the physician was going to turn nasty, 
Rasputin might need assistance. Yet that was an absurd idea: there 
were surely few men in the world against whom Rasputin could not 
hold his own. 

“Well,” mumbled Rasputin through a mouthful of chocolate, “is that 
what you understand?” 

“I know the Tsarina came here this morning. Immediately on her 
return she gave instructions that I was to be dismissed. I am putting 
two and two together.” 

“Are you, indeed? My friend . . . you are right when you say that 
the Tsarina was here today. She came”—Rasputin’s voice was abruply 
as clear and incisive as a sword blade—“with a headache which you 
had been unable to cure.” 

“Imagination.” 

“Possibly. Nevertheless, I was able to cure her imaginary headache. 
You were not.” 

“And on those flimsy grounds you advised her to dismiss me?” 

“Before you go, Doctor,” said Rasputin silkily, “there’s someone I’d 
like you to meet.” 

There was the swish of his gown as he crossed the room and then he 
stood in the doorway. Zargo kept his head down, refusing to look 
round. 

“Boris . . . stop meddling with those foul concoctions and come 
out.” There was a pause, then the quiet, deadly command: “Boris, I 
tell you to come out.” 

Zargo wiped his hands on his stained laboratory overall. He went 
out in Rasputin’s wake and was confronted by the tall, fashionably 
dressed physician. 

“Doctor,” said Rasputin with a flourish, “may I introduce your 
successor—Doctor Boris Zargo.” 

The other was about to turn away in anger when something seemed 
to click in his mind. He stared at Zargo. “I know that name.” 

Zargo appealed to Rasputin. “I am very busy, Grigori. . .” 

“Just a moment. Were you not involved in some scandal. . . let me 
see...” 

“Were you, Boris?” Rasputin mocked them both. “You never told 
me.” 

“Struck off the medical register! Of course. Wait until the Tsarina 
hears this.” 

“She already knows,” said Rasputin. 

The physician put his hands to his head. All attempts at suave, aloof 


dignity failed. “I always thought her stupid,” he cried. “Now I know 
she is mad!” 

“Doctor Siglov, you are speaking of Her Majesty in terms for which 
the lowest serf would not forgive you. Take care, or you may lose 
something more precious than just your job.” 

Zargo saw that Siglov, like himself, had recognized the terrible 
strength of Rasputin’s boastfulness. He drew himself up and gained 
control of his voice, but could not keep the shaking hatred out of it 
when he spoke. 

“And you take care too, Rasputin. You are trampling on too many 
people. Before long one of them will turn violent.” 
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The attic had been dark and wretched but there at least she had been 
close to Rasputin. There they had been transfigured by passion. She 
had known shame but she had also known an ecstasy of desire and 
fulfilment. The villa was beautiful and more worthy of such a man. 
But she was not welcome in the villa as she had been welcome in the 
attic. She did not lie in her lover’s arms. He did not send for her, and 
when she sometimes accompanied the Tsarina to the villa he did not 
spare her a glance. 

Sonia had been awed yet not surprised by Rasputin’s swift rise to 
fame and power. She was the first in St. Petersburg to have recognized 
his inner magnificence, and she was proud to see that he should so 
quickly have set his mark on society and on the Court itself. But pride 
turned to misery. She was willing to be his slave, willing to do all that 
he wished, willing to listen when he talked, to give herself to him 
when he wanted her... 

But he no longer wanted her. 


She was becoming ill from lack of sleep. At night she tossed and 
turned, her body crying out for his. But he did not send for her and 
when she went to the villa she was politely sent away. The master was 
busy, the master was in the middle of a consultation, the master was 
resting and must not be disturbed. The master . . . who had so recently 
sprawled in squalor on the greasy bed above the horse-butcher’s shop. 

She was determined to see him. Once they were together she would 
make him remember what she had been like, what their love had been 
like. Face to face with her, he would have to give in. 

As Doctor Zargo left the palace one evening, Sonia caught up with 
him. Zargo came and went as he chose. Zargo could take her into the 
villa. That was all she asked. 

He looked uneasy. “Of course my carriage is at your disposal if you 
wish it, but I fear you may be disappointed when we reach the villa. 
I’m not sure that Grigori would approve of my—” 

“You need not fear his approval or disapproval,” said Sonia loftily, 
with more confidence than she felt. “I will explain that I asked you to 
take me with you. As a gentleman you could hardly have refused.” 

“No,” said Zargo dubiously. 


She had intended to make the journey with him in silence—she was 
not going to abase herself and not allow him to detect any uncertainty 


in her—but as the carriage swept up the drive towards the villa she 
could not restrain herself. 

“Why does he treat me like this?” 

Zargo glanced at her and then looked away. He cleared his throat 
uncomfortably. “He ...hm... he’s been very busy.” 

“Yes?” Bitterly, hating her own weakness, she said: “Who is it 
tonight?” 

He ought to have been shocked. If her remark had been really as 
wild and senseless as she would have wished it to be, he ought to have 
spoken up indignantly in defence of Rasputin. But his chin sank on to 
his cravat. Jealousy consumed her. The fashionable young women, the 
fluttering duchesses, the finely dressed and finely perfumed—how 
could a man with his appetites have resisted them? He would use 
them as he had used her. She had told herself that it wasn’t true but 
all along she had known that it must be true. 

The carriage stopped. Zargo sat where he was. Then he said: 

“You don’t have to let him obsess you like this. Put him out of your 
mind. Forget him.” 

“Have you tried rebelling?” she asked. 

Zargo let out a long sigh. He opened the door and got down. She 
took his hand and stepped down to the drive. 

Zargo looked up at the door. She saw that he would still be glad to 
find an excuse for not letting her in. He was scared and resentful. 
Before he could try to persuade her to go away, she walked resolutely 
towards the door. 

They went in together. The hall was deserted, but light shone 
through a half-open door. There was the crackle of a deep voice, and a 
girl’s shrill laugh. 

Sonia hurried across the hall. 

“No!” Zargo pleaded. 

She went into the lavishly appointed room beyond. 

Rasputin was lying on a couch with his head back and his mouth 
greedily open. A slim, raven-haired girl whom Sonia recognized at 
once as the daughter of an influential Minister was laughing 
uncontrollably and dropping chocolates into his maw. 

The girl stopped laughing as Sonia entered. Rasputin glanced lazily 
round; then scowled and swung his feet to the floor. 

“What do you want?” 

“T wanted to be with you,” said Sonia. “Is that so strange?” 

“Its a bore,” he said quietly but with an edge of fury. 

She was here. They were face to face. There could be no question of 


pride, no reserve, no pretence. 

“What have I done, Grigori?” 

The girl stared from one to the other, fascinated. She would hardly 
dare to gossip: she could not admit to having been here. But Sonia was 
uncaring. Let her gossip if she wished, let her keep silence, let her do 
anything—preferably let her cease to exist. 

“TPI tell you what you’ve done,” said Rasputin levelly and viciously. 
“You’ve served your purpose. I don’t want to see you again.” 

She had promised herself that when he saw her he would smile and 
everything would be wonderful again. There had never been any other 
possible ending. But now she saw the savage contempt in his face, and 
she was suddenly desolate and defenceless. 

Tears began to trickle down her cheeks. In spite of herself her face 
twisted and jerked, and she knew she must be grotesquely ugly. 

“Go away,” said Rasputin. “You disgust me.” 

“I disgust myself,” said Sonia. But still she could not believe that he 
could be so impassive, so utterly unmoved. “Oh, God . . . what do I 
have to do, Grigori? Is there nothing you want of me now... 
nothing?” 

His lips curled and he tugged at his beard, relishing a thought that 
was chasing through his mind. 

“Tl tell you what you can do, little Sonia. Your friend Vanessa— 
your pretty friend—get her for me.” 

Sonia forgot the gaping, foolish girl who stood at one side, and 
forgot Zargo. She ceased to be conscious of anything but that leering 
face immediately before her. She sprang and stabbed out with her 
hands. Her nails raked Rasputin’s cheek. 

He exploded into a great bellow of laughter and got a grip on her 
shoulders. His fingers bit cruelly into her flesh. Love and hatred were 
one. She kicked out and sobbed at him. She struck again and again, 
and he did not even flinch. When she tried to claw at his eyes he 
turned his head to one side, laughed again, and then looked back at 
her. His eyes continued to burn with their hellish mockery. 

“Go home,” Zargo was shouting somewhere, miles away. “Go home 
—keep out of this.” 

The girl was there no longer. The two of them fought and they were 
alone together—Sonia crying and damning him as she flailed out, 
Rasputin laughing on and on as though he would never stop. 

They reeled against the door which led into the small laboratory. 
Sonia tried to force Rasputin back against the bench just inside the 
door. 

“Be careful!” It was Zargo again, close this time, grabbing her arm 


and trying to pull her back. “That’s acid.” 

Rasputin thrust himself forward. Bottles on the bench jingled, and 
then Sonia was forced back. Rasputin held her away from him and at 
last, with one brutal push, sent her sprawling. She lay on the floor, 
sobbing, staring at his sandalled feet close to her head. 

“Get up,” said Rasputin. 

She could not bear to move. She wanted simply to lie here and 
cease to exist. 

“Look at me.” 


She turned her head and saw him at a dizzying angle, glaring down 
at her. 

He said: “Go. Get out of here. Go . . . and destroy yourself.” 

“Grigori, no...” 

Zargo came up beside Rasputin, but was thrust away with one 
mighty sweep of Rasputin’s arm. 

“Do you hear me, little Sonia? Destroy yourself.” 

It was as though hands were beneath her armpits, lifting her up. She 
got to her feet and stood there, swaying. 

“You’re mad,” Zargo was saying. “Insane. Don’t you realize...” 

She heard the words and they meant nothing. She heard Rasputin 
laugh again, more quietly this time, and that meant nothing. The only 
words that counted were the words he had dropped into her mind, 
burning their way through her. She loved him. He had told her what 
she must do and she would do it. It was the last thing she could offer 
him. She would not hold back. 

Slowly she went out of the room and out of the villa. 

She was not conscious of making the journey back into the city. If 
anyone spoke to her, either she did not answer or she replied 
automatically and non-committally. She was unaware of the lapse of 
time. Somehow, by some route which she must have known but which 
passed before her and then fell away into blankness, she made her 
way to the palace and at last to her bedroom. 

All around her was a great silence. There was no need to shut things 
out: there was nothing to shut out; yet she locked the door behind her. 

In the cupboard was a small bottle of smelling salts. Beside it stood 
a bottle of brandy. It was kept here for emergencies and so far had not 
been opened. Sonia took it out and weighed it in her hand. The touch 
of it was cold. Everything was cold. 

She opened the bottle and poured a large measure into her tooth- 
glass. 


The movement was echoed in the long mirror on the wall. Sonia 


raised the glass and watched her reflection answering. She tried to 
smile, but in the glass the only response was a tortured grimace. Her 
hair was lank and tangled. 


She drank. 

The spirit burned its way into her. And Rasputin’s words burned 
and burned and burned. 

Sonia finished the drink. Then she smashed the glass against the 
edge of the dressing-table. She stared once more at herself in the 
mirror. But now it was not herself. A stranger parodied her 
movements. She forced this other person, this wide-eyed creature, to 
do as she ordered. She held out her left hand and watched to see that 
the echo was obedient and exact. 

Then, studying it with a remote calm, she slashed the jagged edge of 
the glass down across her wrist. In the mirror a dark stain appeared 
across the white skin. Blood began to run. It was not fast enough. 
Sonia drew the glass across once more; and then again, and again. 
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The lawn below Ivan’s windows was a sparkling green in summer. It 
was accustomed to the tread of small, dainty feet and to the rustle of 
silk dresses. The Tsar and Tsarina had condescended to attend garden 
parties here. Even the Tsarevitch was allowed to come and play here, 
though he had not visited the house and grounds since his accident on 
the ice. 

Now the ice was thick and almost blue. The lawn had disappeared 
below a coating of crisp snow. The only sound was that of feet 
crunching down the slope and of a winter wind through the dark 
treetops. 

Peter stood by the low wall at the end of the garden and looked 
down on to the unyielding, unrelenting ice. 

He had been waiting for half an hour. The cold had bitten into his 
bones but he could not bring himself to walk away. Sooner or later 
Ivan must come home. They must talk. He had waited too long—not 
here, but in the gaudy ballrooms and the fashionable antechambers of 
a time-consuming social life—and now they must thrash the matter 
out quickly . . . and act. 

He thought of his sister’s dark, melancholy face and was angry with 
himself. He had neglected her. Instead of cursing at her he should 
have stood beside her and defended her. The guilt was as much his as 
hers: she was young and impressionable, and he had done nothing to 
help her. 

A carriage swung up the drive towards the coach-house. The 
coachman lifted a lantern and hung it above the door as two people 
descended from the coach. Peter recognized them: Ivan was helping 
Vanessa down. As they started towards the house, Peter scrambled up 
the slope and crunched through the snow across their path. 

Vanessa caught her breath and raised an arm defensively. Then she 
cried: 

“Peter—what are you doing here?” 

He looked straight at Ivan. “I must talk to you.” 

“But of course. At any time. Why didn’t you wait in the house? 
Come on in and get warm.” 


“No. I... we mustn’t be overheard.” 
“My dear fellow, in my own home—” 
“Please.” 


Ivan leaned forward to get a better view of Peter’s face. Then, 
concerned, he said: “It’s too cold to stand out here. At least come 
inside . . . into the coach-house.” 


Vannesa made a move to join them, then with a faint, rueful smile 
turned away and went into the house. Ivan took Peter’s arm and led 
him up a flight of wooden steps to a room over the stables. A fire 
crackled in a squat black stove. From below they could hear the 
creaking and shuffling as the coachman unharnessed the horses and 
murmured to them, settling them in for the night. 


Peter said: “This Rasputin . . . you know who he really is?” 

“Who he really is? Does anyone know that? But I know what Vanni 
has told me—that he’s the chap we saw dancing at the Tzigane that 
night.” 

“And you’ve heard how he’s behaving?” 

“Nobody talks of anything else.” 


“He’s using the Tsarina for his own filthy ends. He will twist her 
round his dirty little finger. You know how impressionable she is. He’ll 
twist her until he has her completely under his power, and then he'll 
destroy her. And with her he’ll destroy the Court . . . all of us, all we 
stand for . . . unless we destroy him first.” 


Ivan had been nodding solemnly. Now he froze. “You’re not 
serious? You want to... to get rid of him? Drive him out?” 


“Destroy him,” said Peter emphatically. 

“Murder him?” 

“Assassinate.” 

“Assassination . . . murder... what’s the difference?” 

“In a cause such as this, there’s a great deal of difference.” 
“Not to me.” 

“You refuse to help?” 

“You’re absolutely right,” said Ivan. “What’s more—” 
“Coward.” 


Peter spat the word out. He saw his friend’s face darken. For a 
moment they were ready to come to blows, both tense and vengeful. 
Then Ivan said: 


“Tf I didn’t think you were half out of your mind I’d make you regret 
that. What’s the matter, Peter? Is it... Sonia?” 


“She’s been sleeping with him,” Peter burst out. 
“Yes.” 
“You knew?” 


“Everyone knows, Peter,” said Ivan sympathetically. “Though 
whether she is his current favorite, I don’t know. He makes free of any 


woman he chooses. And he makes no attempt to hide anything he 
does.” 

“And you'll do nothing? Nothing? He besmirches everything we 
respect—my sister, your friends—and you won’t lift a finger?” 


“A brawl would solve nothing. Murder is no answer.” 
“Then what is the answer?” 


Ivan looked unhappily around the confined space. He shrugged. 
Like Peter, he had evaded the problem until now. He had no personal 
reason to become embroiled. However much the dignitaries of the 
Court might hate Rasputin and his insidious murmurings, his sly 
influence on the Tsarina and the arrogant advice which he gave the 
Tsar, they all preferred to play safe. In his present position Rasputin 
could strike any one of them down. There had been charlatans before 
and Court favorites before. The best thing was to go along with them, 
trying to avoid a direct confrontation, and wait for them to fall. This 
was the first time that Peter had been personally hit. He wanted to 
sneer again at his friend; yet he had to admit that in the past he, too, 
had looked away and pretended that the whole thing was none of his 
business. 


Ivan said: “The man is bound to overreach himself. If we are patient 
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“Patient? While my sister is debauched and the whole fabric of our 
existence undermined?” 


“Come into the house,” Ivan coaxed him, “and have a drink.” 


“No.” Peter had a vision of that café where the squalid figure had 
first appeared in their lives. It had been Sonia’s idea that they should 
go there. That was where it had all started. He said thickly: “Let’s go 
and drink as we used to. Let’s go to the Tzigane—that’s where 
everything in St. Petersburg happens, isn’t it?” 

“After all you’ve just said—” 

“You won’t drink with me, then?” Peter advanced threateningly on 
his friend. “You won’t help me, you won’t drink with me.. .” 

Ivan drew himself up. “If you insist on going there, I think it would 
be as well if I came.” 


“Good. No need to pretend. You don’t want to protect me—just 
want to drink, want it as much as I do. Eh? We’re drinking for old 
times’ sake, because we're friends. All right?” 

“All right,” said Ivan. 

Peter did not know what demon drove him on. He only knew that 
he wanted to walk the same streets, relive the same incipient horrors, 
go over it again and again so that somehow it would all make sense 
and he would be able to believe and cope with the unthinkable. 


The café was quiet. There was no band. No drinking contest, no 
laughter, no massive barbarian swirling in a violent dance around the 
room. Peter drank a bottle of wine before Ivan had finished his second 
glass, and ordered another. 

“Steady, there,” said Ivan. 

Peter glowered at him. If Ivan wanted to pick a quarrel, he was in 
the mood for it. If Ivan thought he wasn’t sober, or ought not to be out 
... if Ivan thought he wasn’t capable . . . capable of drinking, talking, 
fighting, dancing... 

Dancing. That was it. That oaf from the primitive forests was not 
the only one who could dance. It was time someone showed what an 
officer and a gentleman could do. 


Peter reeled out on to the floor. He sang to himself because there 
was no other music, clapped his hands while he danced. And then he 
found himself swaying, breathless, above the table, with Ivan looking 
mournfully up at him. 

“What are we doing here?” Peter demanded. 

“You insisted on coming.” 

“Remember the last time we were here?” That was what it was all 
about. They had come here this time because of the last time. “We 
were sitting here, and they were over there . . . somewhere over there 
...” Through a haze he nodded at the next table. It was empty. No, 
not empty: peopled with ghosts. 

Then one of the phantom figures became solid and real. A neatly 
dressed man slumped into a chair and beckoned to the waiter. Once 
he had been a scruffy, drunken wretch; now he was smart and trim, 
and the face was that of the new Court Physician. 


“Look!” Peter whispered. He took a few unsteady steps towards the 
table. “I’m going to... hey, you there . . . where’s your friend?” 


Ivan tried to clutch his arm. Peter shook him off and advanced on 
Doctor Zargo. The man must be in on the whole thing: he and 
Rasputin had been drinking here that evening, and now both of them 
were in high positions, running the country and its supposed 
governors as they chose. 

“Tm going to punch you right on—” 

“Gentlemen.” Zargo got up and looked from Peter to Ivan. “I did not 
expect to see you here.” 

“Tm sure you didn’t. But now that we are here, it’s as good a time as 
any to—” 

“Peter, no!” 

“T wonder,” said Zargo, “if I may ask you to spare me a minute.” 

“Every intention of sparing you a minute,” growled Peter, “if it 


takes that long.” 


He was ready to take a swipe at the little rat. But Zargo had 
acquired an unexpected dignity. It was nothing to do with his 
transformation from a tavern drunkard to a smart courtier: rather was 
it to do with the sadness of experience in his eyes. 


Ivan had his hand on Peter’s arm. They stood above Zargo. 


The doctor said: “Believe me, I appreciate your feelings. But what I 
have to say is of the utmost importance. I see clearly what must be 
done; I would like to make you see it also.” 


The patron clumped across the room. He didn’t want a fight. It was 
bad enough when the place was crowded; worse when these were his 
only customers. 

“Is there anywhere we can go?” asked Zargo urgently. “Please—it is 
of the utmost concern to you, I swear it.” 


Ivan said: “We will drive back to my house.” 


Peter felt drowsy and resentful on the way back. He was suspicious 
of Zargo and unwilling either to confide in him or be influenced by 
him. One of Rasputin’s lackeys—what trust could one repose in him? 


But he sobered up as they sat by the warmth of the stove, huddled 
together like three conspirators, and Zargo told them all he knew of 
Rasputin. The little doctor made no excuses for his own conduct. He 
admitted that he had gone along too easily with the power-crazed 
monk and that he had not hesitated to take what profit he could on 
the way. But he had his standards—submerged once, but now coming 
to the surface again. He wished to atone. Above all he wished to put a 
stop to the raging, headlong career of Grigori Rasputin. 

“He has the Tsarina in his absolute power. Under hypnosis she will 
do whatever he wishes. Do you understand? He must be destroyed 
before he destroys us all.” 


Peter glanced at Ivan. The echo of his own words must surely make 
an impression. 

Ivan nodded thoughtfully. “When you say “destroyed”, you mean . . 
. just that. Kill him.” 


“I mean he must be killed. Yes.” 


“T can’t be a party to that. If we can evolve some means of blocking 
him and depriving him of the power he has seized—if we could enlist 
the aid of some of the men he has tried to overthrow .. .” 


“He must be eliminated,” said Zargo remorselessly. “It cannot be 
done by political methods. He cannot be deflected from his course—he 
can only be stopped in the middle of it if he is struck down. Literally 
struck down, gentlemen.” 


“No.” 


“T will take it into my own hands,” said Zargo. “All I ask is that you 
should deliver him to me. I can’t get near him again on my own. 
Tonight I left his house, telling him that I would not be a party to his 
intrigues and his terrible methods any longer. He cursed me and said 
that I would come crawling back to him when it suited him.” 
Although he tried to make it sound matter-of-fact, the doctor’s voice 
began to tremble. “I would have no chance of defeating him face to 
face. But a well-laid plan. . .” 

“What sort of plan?” 

“You must forgive me for saying this—he was much attracted to the 
beautiful young lady who was with you on that first evening.” 

“Vanessa? She loathes him.” 

“He will find that hard to believe. His vanity is as powerful as all his 
other emotions. All you have to do is go and see him. Pll tell you what 
to say. You use your sister’s name to lure him to a rendezvous—a 
place chosen by us, not by him, and carefully prepared for his 
reception. Here, say. He will come if you tempt him. And I shall make 
my preparations and ensure that he never leaves alive.” 

Ivan sought Peter’s support. “You can’t expect me to bring Vanessa 
into this. It’s out of the question.” 

“Ivan, the fellow is right. It must be done. For Sonia’s sake; for 
everyone’s sake.” 

“Sonia!” Zargo sat back, startled. “Yes . . . poor little Sonia.” 

“What do you mean—‘poor little Sonia’?” 

“She...” 

Zargo faltered. Peter seized him by the lapels and shook him. “What 
is it? What has he done?” 

“Tonight,” said Zargo as though under hypnosis himself, “he told 
her to run away and kill herself.” 


“But she wouldn’t simply—” 

“She was so much under his spell that if he commanded it, she 
might well carry it out.” 

Peter’s hands fell away from Zargo’s jacket. He was on his feet. Ivan 
began to plead with him, but there was only one thought in his mind 
now. He could only pray that he was not too late. 

As soon as he entered his sister’s room he knew that there was no 
hope left. His feet slipped in a pool of blood. Sonia’s face was grey and 
lifeless. There was neither agony nor resignation in her features; she 
was merely a husk, bearing no resemblance to the girl he had known. 
Sonia had been cancelled out as though by the casual, callous hand of 
an indifferent deity ruling a heavy line through all that she had been 
and all she had done. A deity .. . or a devil. 


Now there was no haste. Anger could be slow and calculating. Peter 
fetched his sabre and made his way calmly but without wasting a 
moment to Rasputin’s villa. 

The door of the villa yielded to his touch Only a maniac could have 
been so arrogant as to leave this door open—a maniac so sure of his 
own omnipotence that he scorned the most powerful of enemies. 

Peter went into the dark hall. A faint glimmer of moonlight touched 
the lower treads of the staircase. 

“Rasputin!” 

His voice bellowed through the hall and rose up the staircase. 

There was silence. He licked his lips and took a tighter grip on his 
sabre. All Rasputin’s occult powers would not save him from the 
murderous tongue of cold steel. 

“Rasputin—come on out, you devil!” 

There was a quiet chuckle only a few feet away. Peter turned his 
head, trying to pierce the gloom. 

“I know you're there,” he said. 

“Yes, I am here, Peter Vassilievitch. I am here . . . close to you. 
What do you want with me?” 

Peter balanced the weight of the sword in his hand so that at the 
slightest movement he could make a killing stroke. 

“Sonia is dead,” he said. “You killed her.” 

“That was clever of me,” said the sly, unperturbed voice from the 
darkness. “Without even touching her?” 

“You told her to destroy herself.” 

“And she did as she was told? What a good girl!” 

The taunting indifference of it was an intolerable goad. Peter braced 
his feet and swung out madly with the sabre. “You monster!” 

The blade whistled through the air. But it made no contact. 

And Rasputin laughed again. “Not good enough, little Peter. I can 
see in the dark.” 

Footsteps shuffled away. Peter made a lunge forward, and the pace 
of the footsteps quickened. The faint outline of a door opened up 
ahead of him and he blundered through, crashing into a low table. 
Now the laughter built up into a hysterical bellow, neither ahead nor 
behind but all round him. 

He stumbled forward and came up against another door. There was 
the faint tinkle of glass as he blundered into what might have been a 
table or a bench. 

He was falling. Off balance, he groped for a firm handhold and 
found nothing. His hip jarred against the edge of something as he 


went down, and he felt it sliding with him. The bottles jangled and 
clattered together, and one of them struck the side of his head. As he 
hit the ground and rolled over, liquid from above poured full into his 
face. 

The flames of hell were damp yet searing. There was a shock of ice 
and then of devouring fire. He screamed and tried to wipe his hand 
across his face, to protect his eyes, to ward off the impossible agony. 
But he was too late. Acid scorched its way into his flesh, and when he 
opened his mouth to scream again it trickled on to his tongue and 
palate. 

He threw himself up like a mad thing and reeled across the 
darkness, seeking a relief that he would never find. 


Laughter followed him, lashing him on. 
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The disappearance of Peter alarmed Zargo. He had been counting on 
the young man. The other, Ivan, was not possessed by the same 
virulent hatred for Rasputin; without his friend at his elbow he might 
well turn away from the project. Perhaps Peter himself had faltered 
and was now skulking in concealment somewhere, hoping that Zargo 
would carry the whole burden himself; or perhaps—even more 
disturbingly—he had already made some impetuous move and fallen 
into Rasputin’s hands. The monk might draw his secrets from him. 
They were few enough, but they included the knowledge that Zargo 
was committed to the destruction of his former master. Rasputin 
wouldn’t like that. He would waste no time in contriving some foul 
revenge. 

But during the day Ivan was swayed once and for all. Pale and 
distraught, he came to Zargo and swore not to rest until they had 
destroyed Rasputin. He was less impetuous than his friend; but once 
his mind was made up he would be ten times more resolute and 
dependable. 

The corpse of Sonia had been found. Zargo’s prophecy had been 
fulfilled. The girl had numbly accepted Rasputin’s orders and done 
away with herself. The hand that put an end to her life was her own; 
yet it was still a case of wanton murder. 

“What do you want me to do?” asked Ivan grimly. 

Last night, after Peter had rushed away, they had made tentative 
plans. Ivan had not really listened then, but he listened now. There 
were no more hesitations. Within twenty minutes they had decided 
how to lay the trap and how to coax Rasputin into it. 

Ivan would visit the monk’s villa and play the part of a languid, 
dissolute young aristocrat without too many scruples. He would make 
it clear that he was not above selling his sister if there were certain 
advantages in it for himself. Vanessa’s name would come into the 
conversation. Rasputin lusted for her. The bait should be dangled 
before him. 

Now that he was concentrating, Ivan was swift to make suggestions. 

“T shall say how well I understand her. She is constantly telling me 
how much she dislikes Rasputin. Yes—I will tell him that and then 
soften the blow. ‘She dislikes you. In fact she talks of little else. You 
might say she protests too much about you.’ That’s the line to adopt, I 
fancy?” 


“It is just the kind of argument which will appeal to him,” Zargo 
agreed. “Go on.” 

Ivan swiftly built up a part for himself. He would talk of his own 
frustrations. Promotion was slow. There would be a vacant position in 
the diplomatic service in Paris before long, and with Rasputin’s 
influence with the Tsarina—the gentlest of whispers in her ear—it 
ought to be possible for a transfer to be arranged. In return, Ivan 
would promise an assignation with the beautiful Vanessa. Of course 
she was shy and of course there were appearances to be maintained. 
Family honor and that sort of thing. She could not visit Rasputin in his 
villa. But at Ivan’s home there was a charming apartment away from 
the house and servants. It had proved ideal in the past for 
“entertaining”. If Ivan were to send his carriage for Rasputin at ten 
that evening... ? 

“An apartment?” said Zargo. 

“The coach-house. I will send the coachman away on a long errand 
as soon as he has brought Rasputin here. And then we will deal with 
the creature.” 

They spent the remaining hours on preparations. The room over the 
stables was furnished to look as intimate as possible. Ivan brought his 
finest wine decanter and glasses from the house, and Zargo helped 
him to carry a richly covered sofa. They had to work without being 
observed: nobody must know beforehand what was going on, and 
nobody must be implicated when the storm broke afterwards. 

At the end of the morning Ivan went to offer temptation to 
Rasputin. He was back within the hour. Rasputin had snatched at the 
bait. 


“You’re sure he suspected nothing?” Zargo still trembled at the 
thought of Rasputin’s superhuman powers. If you proposed to lure an 
animal into a trap, you wanted to be sure it was not pacing cunningly 
around and waiting its opportunity to pounce on you rather than on 
the bait. 

“He will come,” Ivan assured him. 


Zargo spent the afternoon on his own part of the plot. He injected a 
huge box of chocolates with poison from a hypodermic—one after 
another, delicately handled so that there should be no trace of their 
having been disturbed. The weeks of new-found respectability had 
steadied his hand and his judgement, but by the time he had 
completed his task he was shivering. 

It was dusk when he carried the fruits of his labors into the coach- 
house. He left the lid of the chocolate box open, and decanted a bottle 
of wine. The light glowed in the rich, red liquid. 


There were footsteps on the wooden staircase outside. 


Zargo spun round, terrified. If Rasputin appeared now and saw him 
here, his life was as good as at an end. 

Ivan came in. 

“My God... I thought it was him.” 

“Not yet,” said Ivan. “You’ll hear the carriage in plenty of time.” 

The young man paced round the room, examining every last little 
detail. When he reached the box of chocolates he looked at them 
dubiously, as though not believing that anything so innocent could 
achieve their deadly purpose. 

Zargo said: “He’s a pig. He won’t be able to resist them.” 

Ivan moved on. The strain was telling on both of them. Instinctively 
Ivan reached for the decanter. 

“Don’t touch that!” snapped Zargo. As Ivan backed away, waking to 
the realization of what all this meant, Zargo bristled at the expression 
of disgust on his face. “I suppose poison offends your code of 
etiquette? You’d rather I challenged him to a duel—pistols at twenty 
paces?” 

Ivan slowly shook his head. 

Satisfied with the room, they fell into a taut silence. At last Ivan 
burst out: 

“T wish I knew what had happened to Peter. After rushing off like 
that last night . . . if he found Sonia . . . But if he did, why didn’t he 
come and tell us?” 

“He would have been more likely to go straight to Rasputin—he 
was that kind of young man, your friend.” 

“Don’t say ‘was’,” blazed Ivan. Then he calmed down. “You're right, 
of course. But if he went to Rasputin... .” 

“That fiend could break him as easily as snapping a twig.” 

Ivan stared at him. “Are you sure you want to go through with 
this?” 

“Yes. I am sure. Now I must go, before—” 

He stopped dead. In the distance there was the rumble of the 
carriage coming up the drive. Ivan hurried to the door and went out. 

“You'd better hurry,” he called back over his shoulder. 

Zargo took a last look round. He had inspected the room at least ten 
times already, but at the very last moment he was scared that 
something would be glaringly wrong. Then he hurried towards the 
door. His hip jarred against the table, and the box of chocolates was 
thrown to the floor. 

Zargo let out a sob of dismay. The box had fallen on its side and 
was spilling chocolates across the rug. 


With shaking fingers he picked them up and thrust them back into 
the box as neatly and quickly as he could manage. 

The carriage stopped outside. He heard the mumble of Ivan’s 
greeting, followed by a brief laugh. 

Zargo looked desperately round the room. There was no hope of 
escaping through the door and down the steps now. He scrabbled to 
his feet and stumbled towards a curtain which Ivan had hung over a 
cupboard door, masking the knot-holes and splitting woodwork. Zargo 
pulled open the door. There was just room for him in the cupboard. As 
he edged in and tugged the curtain into position, he found that he 
could peer out through a split down the door jamb. 

“In here,” he heard Ivan saying. Footsteps thumped into the room. 
“Not too opulent, but charming—and discreet.” 

There was a long, impossible pause. Then the unforgettable rasp of 
Rasputin’s voice: “Where is she?” 

“You’d hardly expect the lady to be waiting, would you? I mean, 
from sheer vanity she must keep you waiting ten minutes.” 

“Nobody keeps me waiting.” 

“You must learn that the exquisite Vanessa is different. It is part of 
my sister’s charm—as you will learn.” They walked round the room. 
Zargo prayed that they would not come too close to the curtain. “Oh, 
yes,” Ivan went on courteously: “the wine—you like a medium sweet 
Georgian one, I believe? Do help yourself. And I will try to hurry her 
up for you.” 

A grunt was his only answer. 

Zargo heard the outer door close. He crouched down and peeped 
through the slit. 

Rasputin moved into the jagged frame of light. He peeled off a 
splendid astrakhan coat and a dark hat, and tossed them aside. He 
poured a glass of wine and lifted it to his lips. Then, for no apparent 
reason, he set it down again on the table. Sweat broke out on Zargo’s 
brow. Rasputin strode out of his line of vision. What was he up to? 
Zargo had a terrible picture of the man creeping silently along the 
wall, cynically assessing the whole situation and preparing to snatch 
the curtain away and drag him forth. 

Then he heard the rattle of the stove door and the clatter of 
Rasputin’s boot against the coals. 

Rasputin reappeared. He threw himself down on the sofa and 
reached for his glass. Zargo watched the huge hand clamp on the 
stem. The glass swung from the table, tilted . . . and Rasputin drank 
deeply. 

Zargo could hardly restrain a sigh. He steadied himself with one 


hand against the inner wall, tense and expectant. 

There was no reaction. Rasputin lay comfortably back. 

After what seemed a lifetime he took another draught of wine, got 
up, yawned, and began to pace slowly round the room. He appeared 
and disappeared, reappeared and was gone again, flickering across 
Zargo’s baffled vision. Before a mirror he preened himself, fluffing out 
his beard. Then there was the rustle of paper—it could only be the 
chocolate box. 

Rasputin came slowly back across the room with a chocolate 
between his thumb and forefinger. As he was lifting it to his mouth he 
squeezed too hard, and the liquid centre began to ooze down his 
thumb. With a growl of anger he shook it free and threw it away. 

Zargo closed his eyes. Their plan was going to misfire. Deep down 
he had never really believed that it would be possible to annihilate 
this monster. He had been driven on by the urge to destroy and had 
fought down his doubts. But now he was ready to accept defeat. 

Rasputin suddenly snatched up a whole handful of chocolates and 
rammed them into his mouth. He chewed and swallowed. 


And still he was on his feet. Still there was not the slightest 
reaction. 

Zargo shook with apprehension. Soon he himself would crack. Soon 
he would throw himself out of concealment and grovel at the monk’s 
feet. If he had to die, let it be over, let it be accomplished quickly. 

Suddenly Rasputin let out a mighty roar. It was the hideous bellow 
of a mortally wounded animal. He clutched his belly and began to 
double up. His whole body twisted with the agony of it and he fell to 
his knees, retching. Wine slopped over the edge of the glass he still 
clutched in his hand. Desperately he brought it to his lips and gulped 
it down, trying to quench the fiery poison. 

He was jolted backwards as though he had been kicked. The glass 
fell and splintered. Bubbles of foam appeared on his lips and he tried 
to writhe away. 

Then, with a last terrible cry, his back arched and he lay still. 

Zargo waited. When he was sure that Rasputin was not going to 
move again he crept out. He edged round the corpse, still not daring 
to go too close. It was inconceivable that the evil power of the 
creature had been brought to an end. 


Zargo crossed the room now and opened the outer door. He leaned 
on the stair-rail and looked over it to the ground below. 


Ivan emerged from the shadows. “Is it over?” 
“All over,” said Zargo. 
Before Ivan could make a move towards the steps, a low moan came 


from the open door of the stables. Zargo leaned farther over. 

A dark shape dragged itself along the ground. 

“Peter!” Ivan went down on his knees, putting out a hand. 

“Don’t touch me!” It was a scream as terrible as Rasputin’s death 
yell. 

“In God’s name, what .. .” 

Peter tried to struggle up but could not lift himself. He turned over 
in agony, and the light from the doorway behind Zargo trickled over 
his face—or what was left of his face. 

“Rasputin,” he whispered hoarsely. 

Zargo cried: “Rasputin is dead.” 

But he could not be sure that the tormented young man had heard 
him. Peter stiffened and rolled over once more, and then was still. 

Ivan looked up. “He didn’t live to see what we have accomplished.” 

He stepped reverently past the body of his friend and began to 
mount the stairs. Zargo turned back into the room. He began to feel 
the stirring of pride. He waited for Ivan to join him so that he could 
display, with the thrill of accomplishment, the stricken heap that had 
once been Rasputin. 

The head lay on the edge of one of the rugs, eyes closed. And, as 
Zargo stared triumphantly down, the eyes slowly opened. 

Rasputin began to crawl across the floor towards the doctor. 

Zargo let out a scream. He looked round wildly, found no weapon. 
But he must have put the hypodermic down somewhere. He had thrust 
it behind a cushion before the monk came. Somewhere . . . he made a 
grab, and Rasputin reared up to his knees and reached for him with 
warped, clutching fingers. 

“He won’t die!” howled Zargo. “The devil . . . I killed him and he 
won't die!” 

Ivan strode into the room and stopped. Rasputin was on his feet 
now, quivering yet steady. He drew a knife and looked from one to 
the other of his enemies. His movements were slow—as slow as those 
of a leviathan, unconquerable, ready to crush by sheer weight. 

Ivan pushed Zargo to one side. As he went forward, Rasputin raised 
the knife and threw it. 

Instinctively Zargo twisted sideways and knocked Ivan away from 
the knife. As he lurched round, he felt the dull thud of it between his 
own shoulders. He went down, and Rasputin trampled on him as he 
lumbered forward. 

Rasputin and Ivan met with a groan of fury in the middle of the 
room. They wrestled for a moment and then went crashing away into 


one wall. The decanter fell beside Zargo and the dregs of the poisoned 
wine soaked like blood into the rug. 

Zargo tried to get up to his knees. The ache in his back became a 
dreadful pulsation. He was in no acute pain and yet he knew that he 
was dying. Weakness turned his limbs to water. 

He had difficulty in keeping his head up. Through a blur like that of 
a fine, shifting curtain he saw Rasputin forcing Ivan back against the 
window. Glass cracked and then the whole frame shattered and fell 
outwards. There was a long delay before the faint sound of its fall 
came from below. Zargo remembered that here the parapet above the 
river curled in close to the coach-house. A long drop—a murderous 
fall to the thick ice where the Tsarevitch had so recently had his 
accident. Recently .. . or an age ago? 

Zargo dragged himself across the floor. If Rasputin could rise and 
fight off death like this, then he, Zargo, must show what he was made 
of. With a grinding effort he threw himself forward and grabbed 
Rasputin’s ankle. 

Ivan was being forced backwards out of the window. Rasputin held 
him firmly and tried to kick Zargo away. His foot hammered brutally 
against Zargo’s ear. 

But Ivan had been given a respite. He made a wild lunge and got a 
grip on Rasputin’s head. They wrestled for a moment and then Ivan 
pulled. Zargo saw the mad monk’s whole body lurch forward. It fell 
across the shattered window frame, balanced for a timeless instant, 
and then plunged out. 


Rasputin’s scream fell away into the night. And then there was a 
crash of stonework, and a heavier crash as fragments of the parapet 
went skidding out over the ice. 

Ivan, bloodied and gasping for breath, tottered back into the room. 
He bent to take Zargo’s hand. 

“He’s dead. This time he’s dead.” 

Zargo was hauled to his feet. One last effort was all that he was 
capable of. But he must make it; he must see. 

Ivan supported him as they went back to the window. The night was 
dark, but on the pallor of the icy surface it was possible to make out a 
scattering of dark stains. There were jagged pieces of wood and 
masonry. And to one side a softer, more human shape. Human... ? 
The smashed body of Rasputin. 

Now Zargo thankfully let his knees give way. It was over. He gave 
himself up to death. In his last moments he had only one fear; that 
somewhere beyond, somewhere in hell, Rasputin was waiting for him. 


The Plague of the Zombies 


The altar in the rock face was stained with runnels of dried blood 
which had blackened over the years. The remains of slaughtered 
animals were heaped up round the base of the rough stonework. 
Sometimes, when the flickering glow of torches fell on them, the 
remains of these decapitated, limbless creatures seemed to dance a 
fitful dance of death in the shadows. Smoke from the torches 
blackened the walls and the low ceiling that led away from the 
mineshaft. 

On one of the appointed nights of ceremonial, two men approached 
the altar. Around them a small group of drummers, their dark bodies 
shining with sweat, pounded out a beat which rose to a frenzy. The 
first man was gowned in white, his follower in bright colors which 
seemed to answer the sputtering flames. 

As they came to a halt before the sacrificial block, the second man 
held before him a small box wrapped in a silk cloth. Balancing it on 
one arm, he removed the cloth to reveal a tiny model coffin. Within it 
was a rag-doll effigy of a woman. 

The first man bent over the box. He took it in both hands and 
murmured over it as though intoning a lullaby. Gradually the 
drumming died away, leaving the incantation hanging on the air like a 
wisp of evil fumes. 

“Kada nostra... kada estra . . .” 

In a house in the village a mile away a young woman stirred in her 
sleep and then smiled a secretive yet puzzled smile. Her lips moved 
silently as she echoed the mystic phrases. 

“Kada nostra... kada estra . . .” 

The man in white laid the diminutive coffin carefully on the altar. 
From his robes he produced a glass phial with an ornate silver top and 
raised it into the light. The red flames produced a deeper redness from 
the blood within the phial. 

There was silence. The man removed the silver top and slowly 
raised the phial to his lips. He poured the contents into his mouth and 
then leaned forward and swiftly, violently spat blood upon the effigy. 

And a mile away the young woman cried out and sat up in bed. 
From her bandaged wrist the blood began to seep gently down over 
the back of her hand. 
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The letter arrived while Sir James was sorting out his fishing tackle. 
He was in no mood to deal with his correspondence at this hour of the 
morning. Tomorrow they would be on their way north, and by the day 
after that he hoped to be sitting beside a Scottish river without a 
thought of London in his head. A few weeks of tranquillity and then 
he could plan his new series of lectures—which, after so many years, 
ought not to give him too much trouble. Already he was putting out of 
his head every thought not connected with the holiday. When his 
daughter came into the study and dropped the batch of envelopes on 
his desk he studiously avoided looking at them. 

Sylvia stood by the desk watching him. He gave her a quick smile 
which should have told her that he was busy and didn’t much want to 
be interrupted. She was used to his ways by now. But she stayed there, 
fidgeting slightly. 

Sir James sighed. “All right. What is it, my dear?” 


Her eyes twinkled at him. She had her mother’s eyes, sparkling with 
a tantalizing flash of hazel and green. For a while, at first, he had been 
saddened by these beautiful echoes of the woman he had loved, the 
wife who had been snatched from him by death; but now he was 
grateful to see in Sylvia, as she grew to womanhood, the same 
gracefulness and the same impetuous charm. Like her mother, she was 
slender but strong. Like her mother, she was a wonderful companion. 
He was quietly proud that when he travelled or went on holiday his 
daughter came with him not because she felt it her duty but because 
she wanted to do so. Yet she was not a dull, submissive girl: she 
soothed him even in his most unreasonably crotchety moods, but 
when she wanted her own way she had sly, endearing methods of 
getting it. They laughed and argued together, outwitted one another 
with relish, and regarded their differences of opinion as light-hearted 
challenges. 

Now she said, nodding at the pile of letters: “There’s one from 
Tarleton.” 


“Tarleton? Who’s he?” 
“Tt’s not a person, it’s a place. A village in Cornwall.” 
“And who do we know there?” 


Sylvia frowned. The spattering of fine freckles below her deep 
auburn hair darkened slightly. She knew that he was being wilfully 


obtuse. 

“We could open it, couldn’t we?” 

He made her wait for an exasperated moment, then held out his 
hand. Sylvia took the letter from the top of the pile and gave it to him. 
Then she handed him the paper knife. With unnecessarily protracted 
ceremony Sir James slit the envelope. 

The name of the place rang a faint bell in the back of his mind. As 
he unfolded the letter he realized why Sylvia had been so eager for it 
to be read. Of course—her school friend Alice had married the young 
doctor. Must be two years since they moved out into the wilds. 

Sir James leaned against the bookcase and glanced down the first 
page. Then he stiffened, pushed himself upright, and read it again. It 
was difficult to make sense of it. He could hardly believe that his star 
pupil should write so incoherently. 

“What’s wrong?” demanded Sylvia, impatient to hear what was 
going on in Tarleton. 

“Wrong?” he muttered. “Looks to me as if...” 

His attention came back to the letter and he ignored his daughter. 
He had resolved to put professional matters behind him, but somehow 
the scrawled words on this sheet of paper spoke to him as plangently 
as an agonized voice in the same room. The appeal was a desperate 
one; yet at the same time he could not credit that it was Peter 
Tompson’s voice that he heard. 

The letter must have been scribbled in a moment of terrible despair. 
There was no preamble, no calm assessment. The young doctor said 
merely that his village was beset with a number of mysterious and 
fatal maladies. People were dying like flies. This loose conventional 
simile annoyed Sir James. For young Tompson of all men to commit 
such platitudes to paper . . . ! Then he rambled on, saying that he 
must have Sir James’s advice, but without giving any indication as to 
what form this advice should take. Consultations, second opinion, 
official help in some roundabout way? Without specifying this, the 
letter went back to a vague description of symptoms—no single cause, 
apparently; faintness, lassitude, no will to live . . . as though the life 
blood of the victim were slowly ebbing away, so that in many cases 
death was welcomed. 

“Father, please,” Sylvia implored him. 

Sir James read the last couple of paragraphs. The writing, bad 
enough to start with, degenerated almost into illegibility. Baffled, he 
gave the letter to Sylvia. While she was reading it he plucked 
unhappily at his lower lip—a habit which was a standing joke in the 
lecture rooms of the Royal College of Physicians and for which Sylvia 
persistently reproved him. At the moment she was too absorbed to 


complain. 

Peter Tompson had been the gold medallist of his year and one of 
the most brilliant students to come under Sir James’s tutelage. He had 
had a keenly analytical mind and it had been something of a shock 
when he turned his back on the golden opportunities which were 
offered to him: instead of becoming a specialist, he had chosen to go 
into general practice in a remote part of the country. Sir James had 
disapproved but had admired him for it. Peter had felt that the 
modern methods of 1905 should be applied to less fortunate people in 
rural communities rather than reserved for a wealthy few in the 
metropolis. He favored a useful life in the country and membership of 
a small, solid community above that of a Harley Street baron. 

Two years in the country must have sapped his intellect. Two years 
ago he would have been utterly incapable of slapping down such 
gibberish on paper. His description of his problems made no sense; his 
analysis of symptoms added up to nothing; his appeal for help was 
incoherent. 

Sylvia said: “This sounds dreadful, doesn’t it?” 

“T don’t know how ill his patients are,” said Sir James, “but I would 
hazard a guess that he’s pretty ill himself.” 

“Are you going to help?” 

“How can I? I don’t know what he wants—can’t make head or tail 
of it.” 

“Poor Alice.” 

“What’s Alice got to do with it?” 

“It can’t be very pleasant for her if Peter’s . . . disturbed. I wish. . .” 

“What do you wish?” Sir James had an uneasy premonition that his 
daughter was about to spoil all their plans. He tried to cling to his 
picture of Scotland, of clear water racing over the stones, of a splendid 
salmon being swung out of the water and on to the bank. 

To his consternation the picture began to fade. 

Sylvia said: “Father, couldn’t we visit them?” 

“Tt’s not the quickest route to Scotland.” 

“Cornwall should be very agreeable at this time of year.” 

Sir James nodded at the letter in her hand. “That doesn’t sound any 
too agreeable.” 

“So you don’t want to find out what’s happening?” 

E 

Sir James gave up. What he really wanted most of all was to go 
fishing. But he knew that the chance had gone. With Sylvia’s eyes on 
him he could not shrug off the worries which Peter’s letter had 


awakened. There would be no real tranquillity on holiday with a 
memory like this nagging at his mind. 

“Tll go and pack,” said Sylvia. “Most of our things are ready, 
anyway. And Ill arrange the train tickets.” 

He nodded glumly. Suddenly she ran to him and kissed him, and 
then he didn’t feel quite so bad. He knew they were doing the right 
thing. 

The journey was tiring. It did not take as long as their trip up to 
Scotland would have done, yet a cloud of weariness and depression 
began to settle on Sir James as they penetrated farther into the west 
country. He tried to forget about Peter Tompson’s letter. Speculation 
was fruitless: the only thing to do was to wait until they arrived and 
then sit down with the young man and thrash it all out. It was 
unscientific to build theories on so little evidence. Yet the recollection 
of it was a brooding shadow at the back of his mind. 

A decrepit carriage took them over the last few miles of the route. 
The noise and fumes of the motor car, beginning to make themselves 
known in London, had not yet polluted the bumpy lanes of this remote 
county. By brute force ragged stone walls seemed to wrench the roads 
and lanes into strange, twisted shapes. On bleak hillsides the chimney 
stacks and engine houses of deserted tin mines thrust up like 
splintered bones. 

Sir James closed his eyes and let his head fall back against the 
jolting, coarsely padded headrest. 


“Father, look . . . a fox!” 

He was jerked awake. Sylvia was leaning forward, peering out of 
the window. She tugged excitedly at his arm. 

“Pve seen a fox,” murmured Sir James. “Several of them, in fact. 
And I’ve no doubt that aesthetically and anatomically your fox looks 
very similar to all the others.” 

She pulled a wry face and returned to her passionate study of the 
landscape. 

The reddish-brown stain against the green fields moved swiftly 
down into a gulley. It disappeared, then emerged once more as a mere 
streak of color before racing on its way into the shelter of a crumbling 
wall. At the same time a group of young bloods on horseback came 
into view on the horizon. 

“Oh!” Sylvia let out a wail of dismay. “They’re hunting him.” 

“Men have always hunted.” 

“For food, yes. But not for . . . for sheer blood lust.” 


Sir James groaned. Arguments of this kind often entertained him in 
the evenings after dinner, when he and Sylvia sat and talked and 


played with abstract ideas. This was really neither the time nor the 
place. 

“Can’t we do something?” Sylvia was urging. 

“T have not travelled all this way,” he said heavily, “to interfere 
with local customs and antagonize the people just to satisfy your over- 
developed sensitivity concerning the welfare of wild animals.” 

“But, Father...” 

Decisively he closed his eyes again. The coach rumbled on its way 
and then, abruptly, he was thrown forward and narrowly escaped 
being shaken off the seat. This was not the most comfortable journey 
he had ever undertaken. 

“Whoa, there,” someone was shouting outside. “Whoa—you!” 

Sir James pulled his daughter away from the window and looked 
out. 

The huntsmen had blocked the road. An arrogant young man with 
features just too handsome to be attractive was edging his horse closer 
to the coachman. 

“Have you seen him?” 

“Who, sir?” 

“The fox, you fool.” 

“No, sir. ’ve been keeping my eyes on the road, you see...” 

“Idiot.” 

Sylvia tugged at her father’s sleeve. When he turned to see what she 
wanted, she squeezed past him and looked out again. 

“If it’s the fox you’re looking for, he was running that way.” She 
waved up the road in the direction from which they had come. “I saw 
him go along the ditch up there.” As the young man looked doubtful, 
she said quickly: “You'll have to hurry if you want to catch him.” 

He laughed. “We’ll catch him, my dear lady, never fear.” 

They swung away with a great clamor of shouting, taken up by the 
barking of the hounds which had been clustering at the roadside. 
Leaping over a low hedge, they went charging off parallel with the 
road. 

As the coach resumed its way, Sir James said: “I have a distinct 
feeling that you were not telling that young man the truth.” 

“Your distinct feeling is correct, Father.” 

“The fox will be grateful. I doubt if the same can be said for the 
young man. I hope you don’t meet again.” 

Fifteen minutes later they were rumbling between two rows of 
tumbledown cottages and then out into the village square. Before they 
had time to do more than catch a glimpse of a church tower on the far 


side of the constricted space, the coachman was reining in sharply 
again. 

A small funeral procession made its slow way out of a narrow street. 
It headed for the gates of the churchyard. The mourners appeared to 
be few: an elderly vicar led the pathetic cortége, with six men 
shuffling beneath the weight of the simple coffin. Apart from the 
sound of their feet there was silence in the square. 

Then it was broken by the approaching clatter of hoofs. Three or 
four of the young bloods on horseback burst out of the road down 
which the coach had come. Their leader rode down on the mourners, 
brushing them to one side so that their burden rocked perilously. Then 
he drew in beside the coach and stared in through the window. 

Sylvia faced him, pale but defiant. 

“So,” he said quietly but with a terrible menace in his tone, “the fox 
went that way, did he?” He jerked his crop contemptuously. “Then, 
young lady, I think you should go that way!” 

He lashed out suddenly. There was a shrill whinny, and the coach 
was jolted forward. The coachman let out a yell as the wheels grated 
and skidded across the cobbles. Sir James tried to pull himself towards 
the window, and saw the funeral procession looming closer. One old 
man panicked and dodged out from under the coffin. The others 
struggled to keep it level and at the same time to dodge away from the 
oncoming coach. They failed. The coffin began to tilt and slide, and 
went down to the ground with a splintering crash. It rocked over on 
one side, and the lid was thrown open. A huddled corpse rolled out 
and came to rest with its dead face staring sightlessly up at the sky. 


The coachman got his horses under control. Sir James, furious, 
wrenched the door open and got down. He confronted the derisive 
young men, who had enjoyed every moment of it. 

Another man strode forward. He was one of the younger pall- 
bearers, and although his face was weatherbeaten while the face of 
the dead man was pale and drained, there was a clear resemblance 
between them. He raised a hand as though to attack the young 
huntsmen, as though to fling himself madly upon them, horses or no 
horses. The vicar gasped and caught at his arm. 

“No, Martinus.” 

Sir James looked up, equally enraged. “What the devil do you 
young idiots think you were playing at? Have you no respect?” 

The leader sneered down at him, shrugged at his companions, and 
turned his horse away. They rode out of the square, laughing among 
themselves. 

Sylvia had descended from the coach. She moved towards the little 


group where the corpse was hurriedly being lifted back into the coffin. 
The broad-shouldered young man who had been addressed by the 
vicar as Martinus hurried to intercept her. He bent over the coffin as 
though to protect its inmate. 

“Please,” said Sylvia, “if there’s anything—” 

“Get away from us.” He glared up at her with naked hatred as 
though allying her with the young bloods. 

“Tt wasn’t our fault. Surely you could see that?” 

“Get away. Leave us alone.” 

Sir James moved to his daughter’s side. Keeping his voice level and 
reasonable, he said: “We understand your feelings, but you must have 
seen for yourself that this unfortunate incident was none of our 
doing.” 

“T said leave us alone.” 

Martinus turned away. He and his friends lifted the coffin and 
shouldered it again. They waited for the vicar to take up his position 
at the head of the procession once more. He hesitated, then edged 
timidly towards Sir James. 

“You must forgive the boy. The dead man is his brother. They were 
very close. A tragedy . . . a tragedy for the lad. And I’m afraid our 
people here regard all strangers with suspicion. Is there anything I can 
do to help you?” 

Martinus growled impatiently in the background. 

Sir James said: “We are looking for the home of Doctor and Mrs. 
Tompson.” 

“Young Tompson?” The vicar pointed to a corner of the square. 
“That’s his house. The one with the wrought ironwork above the 
door.” He was about to turn away, then said hesitantly: “If you’ll 
excuse my asking...mm... is it some time since you last saw him?” 

“Nigh on two years,” said Sir James. “Why?” 

“T fear you will find a great change in him. So much has happened 
here lately. So much.” The vicar shook his head despondently. 

“What sort of thing?” 

“Death. There have been so many.” 

The vicar shuffled back to the procession. He took his place and 
they went on slowly towards the open gate of the churchyard. 


3 


The door of the little house was sadly in need of a coat of paint. The 
windows were tightly shut although it was a mild afternoon, and the 
accumulation of dirt in one corner of the frame nearest the door did 
not match up at all with Sir James’s memories of young Alice 
Tompson. 

The coachman knocked and waited. Then he knocked again. The 
door rattled loosely on its hinges. The summons was loud enough; but 
there was no reply. 

The coachman looked inquiringly at Sir James. 

“Try again.” 

A third hammering shook the door. Just when it seemed that there 
would never be an answer, the door opened a fraction. Through a 
crack Sir James glimpsed the figure of a young woman—tall and pale, 
her eyes dark-rimmed as though from lack of sleep. It needed no 
eminent physician to diagnose that this was a very sick woman. He 
took a step forward. 

The woman said dully: “The doctor’s not here.” 

She was about to close the door again. Sylvia, incredulous, said: 
“Alice... ?” 

“Who is it?” 

“Alice—is it you?” 

This time the door was opened wide. As the light fell full on the 
young woman’s face, Sir James was appalled. He could not have 
believed that this haggard girl was the bright, eager Alice who had 
been his daughter’s liveliest friend. 

The girls ran into each other’s arms. Over Sylvia’s shoulder Alice 
produced a travesty of her old smile. 

“Sir James, what a lovely surprise! Do come in. Please.” 

“It’s nice to see you again, Mrs. Tompson.” 

As he went in, Sylvia gave him an undignified prod. “Don’t be so 
starchy, Father. You always used to call her Alice.” 

“Very well... Alice.” 

They were in a small parlor, darker than it need have been because 
of a grimy film on the window. Sir James held out his hand. As he and 
Alice shook hands, she winced slightly. Automatically he looked down 
and saw that her wrist was bandaged—and automatically, with the 


professional brusqueness which terrified some of his patients and 
students and amused others, said: “Hello. What’s this, hey?” 

“Tt’s nothing. Just a cut.” 

“I hope you're looking after it.” 

Alice nodded but looked uneasy. Something forced him to go on: 

“You can’t be too careful. Wouldn’t want any complications. Easy 
enough to get infection in. . .” His gaze took in the shabby little room 
and he had to make an effort to suppress a critical note in his voice. 
“Would you like me to look at it?” 

“Tt’s all right. My husband is a doctor.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Sir James dryly. “So they tell me.” 

“He’s a very good doctor,” she said with the first sign of spirit she 
had shown since they arrived. 

“Stop pulling her leg,” said Sylvia. “Now, let’s have a good look at 
you.” 

She stood back to examine her friend. Sir James saw a flush of 
embarrassment creep into Alice’s sallow cheeks. Her hand moved up 
unconsciously to her hair and she pushed it back from her forehead. 
She blinked awkwardly. 

“Tm afraid 1... I wasn’t expecting . . . I look so untidy.” 

Sir James thought privately that it was not so much her untidiness 
as her pale depression which ought to be dealt with as soon as 
possible. The country life was supposed to be a healthy one, but Alice 
was a poor advertisement for it. 


In the doorway behind him the coachman scraped one foot and 
coughed deferentially. Sir James turned to find that their luggage had 
been unloaded and piled on the step. 

“Not here,” he said testily. “Surely there’s an inn—what’s that 
building over there, by the wall of the churchyard?” 

“I won’t hear of it.” Alice pulled herself together. “I wish Pd known 
you were ae but now you're here you must certainly stay with 
us. Pll just . 

She isle none helplessly. Small as the house was, it had clearly 
defeated her. She was unable to cope. 

Sir James said: “Nonsense. We wouldn’t dream of marching in on 
you. We’ve come down here to eat and drink and walk—over the 
moors, down to the sea, all that kind of thing. They can look after us 
at the inn, and you must come over and dine with us and we’ll talk 
about old times. And new times.” 

“Td... Pd love you to stay here.” 

There was an appeal in her voice which, Sir James suspected, 


startled even Alice herself. He and Sylvia exchanged a quick glance. 
Their expressions did not change but he knew that they were in 
immediate agreement. 

Sylvia said: “There’s nothing we’d like better, really. But if we’re 
going to take advantage of an offer like that, I’ve got to help you get 
things ready.” 

She overrode Alice’s vague protests. Within five minutes it was as 
though the house were Sylvia’s and had always been so. She sized it 
up with an appraising eye and set to work at once, jollying Alice along 
so that there was no time for her friend to take offence. Sir James 
waited until they had gone babbling away into the back of the house 
and then indicated to the coachman that he could bring the luggage 
inside. The coachman looked relieved. Sir James paid him off and 
listened to the coach rattle away. Then he looked round the room, 
taking in every detail now that he could do so at his leisure. 

The house could have been a charming little place. Perhaps it had 
been spick and span when Peter and his wife moved in. They must 
have been proud of it. A niche by the fireplace held a vase of dead 
flowers. Surely in their early months here the flowers must have been 
cared for, replaced when necessary? The chimney corner was cosy and 
the old settle was a fine piece of country craftsmanship; but for how 
long had dust and ash been allowed to drift over everything? 

“Tea,” Sylvia was saying as she came in from the kitchen. “Tea in a 
few minutes.” 

Alice came behind her, looking dazed by the speed of events. 

“I don’t suppose there’s anything stronger than tea, is there?” asked 
Sir James. 


“I don’t think Peter bothered to .. . that is, I don’t know if he 
bought another .. .” 


Alice’s pleasure at her friend’s arrival was ready to fade with 
alarming swiftness. Hurriedly Sir James said: 


“Good heavens, I can slip out for one later. And where is that 
husband of yours, anyway? Out on his rounds?” 


He could have sworn that a flicker of fear Alice’s face before she 
replied. “I... I expect so.” 


“Plenty of patients?” 

“Not as many as we'd like.” 

“Really?” 

“There’s been a lot of trouble,” said Alice wretchedly. 
Sir James feigned surprise. “Oh? What sort of trouble?” 
“T expect Peter would rather tell you about it himself.” 


She glanced back towards the kitchen. There was a faint, rising hiss 
of steam. Thankfully she escaped. With a reproving glance at her 
father, Sylvia followed. 

Sir James went to the door and looked out across the square. 

The village ought to have been peaceful and utterly delightful. It 
was picturesque and unspoilt, and although the buildings round the 
square represented a fine muddle of architectural styles they had aged 
gracefully and were on neighborly terms. Yet a strange sadness hung 
over the place like a heavy cloud settling on the jumbled rooftops. Sir 
James did not consider himself a sensitive man where atmospheres 
were concerned—indeed, his scientific mind scorned anything he 
could not see and check and prove—but he felt the despondency of 
the village as though it were a debilitating physical ailment. 

As he contemplated the scene, a group of men came from the 
churchyard and turned towards the building which Sir James had 
identified as the inn. He wondered if a few pints of beer would restore 
normality. The funeral over, they would wash away its memories and 
go on living. 

When the last man had disappeared into the bar, Sir James crossed 
the square. He pushed the door open and went into the cool interior. 

A young man stood at the bar with what looked like a sizeable 
measure of whisky in his glass. Sir James was about to stride towards 
him and greet him when he turned to the group which had just come 
in. 

“Will you have a drink, Martinus?” 

“Thank you. Ill buy my own. Beer for all of us, Tom.” 

“I did my best for him.” Sir James was shocked to hear the same 
defeat and despair in Peter Tompson’s voice as he had already found 
in Alice. “I’m sorry.” 

“Wasn’t good enough, was it?” 

“Apparently not.” 

The landlord turned with two brimming tankards in his fist and put 
them down on the bar. Politely he said: 

“What do you think it was, Doctor—what was it that killed him?” 

“Killed him?” snarled Martinus. “What was it killed them all?” 

Peter raised his glass and took a long gulp at it. “I don’t know.” 

“You don’t know. And you call yourself a doctor?” 

“T don’t know because you won’t let me find out. If you’d just let me 
carry out one post-mortem—” 

“No good cutting them up after they’re dead. It’s too late then.” 

“Now you're being ridiculous.” 


“Ridiculous, is it?” Martinus thrust his face close to the young 
doctor’s. “There’s my brother lying dead out there. And twelve others 
like him. One a month for the last year, Doctor—and you here all the 
time, supposed to be looking after them. Not a very good record, is 
it?” 

Peter finished his drink and nodded to the landlord. Another large 
whisky was poured into his glass. He said harshly: 

“Are you trying to say that no one died before I came here?” 

“No, but at least we knew what they died from.” 

“And if I were to tell you they died from marsh fever, or the plague, 
or some other such nonsense, that would make you happier, wouldn’t 
it?” 

“Yes, if it was the truth.” 

“It wouldn’t be the truth. And I’m not going to start telling a lot of 
ridiculous lies just to keep you people happy. It’s not good enough.” 

Sir James decided that it was time to make his presence known. The 
two men looked as though they might come to blows at any instant. 
He stepped forward. 

“Ah, Doctor, there you are.” 

They all spun round to face him. The mourners were at once as 
hostile as they had been immediately after the accident. Peter blinked. 
Sir James saw that the young doctor was trying to get him in focus. 
He must already have had more to drink than was good for him. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” said Sir James with a bow. “We met 
earlier under rather distressing circumstances. I hope we can all agree 
to put that episode out of our mind, hm? Landlord—will you see that 
these gentlemen have a drink with me?” 


He put a sovereign on the counter. Peter stared at him 
incredulously. 

“Sir James. But how... ?” 

“We have a lot to talk about, my boy. Ready?” He took Peter’s arm 
and gently but firmly steered him towards the door. “Goodnight, 
gentlemen.” 

The sun was casting long shadows across the square as they 
emerged from the inn. The crazy, distorted silhouette of a chimney 
made a grey pathway to Peter Tompson’s front door. Sir James did not 
relinquish his grip on the young man’s arm. 

“You’ve lost weight, my boy. Alice not been feeding you properly?” 

Peter’s steps slackened. “Sir James”—he was bleary and unsteady 
—“in heaven’s name, what are you doing here?” 

“Aren’t you glad to see me?” 


“Yes. Yes. I can’t tell you how glad, but . . .” Peter lurched. Sir 
James steadied him and they went on their way towards the house. 


“You wrote to me.” 

“Did I? Yes, yes, of course I did. But I only wanted some advice. 
And after ld posted the letter I was sorry I’d bothered you, because I 
don’t suppose you could make much sense of it anyway.” 

“No,” said Sir James. “I made no sense of it at all. When you were a 
pupil of mine you would never have dared to present me with 
anything so rambling and unscientific.” They reached the door. On the 
step, Sir James lowered his voice and said: “I’ve seen Alice. She’s 
changed—even more than you.” 

“She . . . she needs a holiday.” 

“You both do, by the look of you.” 


“We can’t manage one at the moment. If you only knew what it has 
been like.” 

“T want to know,” said Sir James. He opened the door. “Let’s talk 
about it later, shall we? After supper.” He paused, then added 
severely: “You ought not to be drinking on an empty stomach.” 

“No,” mumbled Peter. “No, but—” 

“After supper we'll talk the whole thing over. In a scientific way. 
None of this hocus-pocus you put in your letter.” 

They went indoors. 

Sylvia had worked wonders in a short time. The little parlor had 
been transformed. Perhaps the oil lamps had been carefully placed to 
camouflage the fact that not every corner and cranny had been 
thoroughly swept, but the overall impression was far more cheerful 
than it had been when they arrived. Peter did not react at first, but by 
the time they sat down to eat he was becoming slowly, fuzzily aware 
of the change. He smiled at his wife and she smiled uncertainly back. 
The constraint between them was pitiful. Sir James resolved to get to 
the bottom of all this, whatever happened. All ideas of a carefree 
holiday had been swept from his mind as efficiently as the dust in this 
room had been swept out of sight. 

The meal was simple but well cooked. It would have been unfair to 
try to apportion the responsibility. Sir James suspected that his 
daughter had fired Alice with enthusiasm, so that she had 
rediscovered some of her old flair; but he also noted that the effort 
had taxed the young woman’s resources and that towards the end of 
the meal she was showing signs of exhaustion. 

Darkness settled on the village. With the curtains drawn, the room 
was warm and snug. Alice slumped in her chair, and even Sylvia’s 
eyelids were drooping. She had come a long way today and had 


worked hard when she got here. 


Sir James said: “I think you two should run off to bed. Peter and I 
have a lot to discuss.” 


“But father . . .” Sylvia began to fumble with a protest, and then 
yawned voluminously. 


“Exactly. Now run along. We’ll sort all our plans out tomorrow. 
Sleep well. We promise not to wake you when we come to bed.” 


They were really beyond argument. They only half heard what he 
was saying. All they wanted to do was to go up to the small, cosy 
bedrooms and collapse. “Go on,” said Sir James again. They heard this 
all right, and obeyed because it was precisely what they longed to do. 


When they had gone, Peter went to the sideboard and produced a 
bottle of whisky. Sir James watched him pouring a large glass, and 
could not restrain himself. 

“That’s not the answer,” he said bluntly. 


Peter looked at the glass in his hand. “I know,” he said helplessly. 
He put the glass down but could not take his eyes off it. “I know it 
isn’t, but... damn it, what is?” 


“First let’s determine what the question is, shall we? Calmly.” 

“Calmly!” said Peter with a sour grimace. 

Sir James took out the letter and unfolded it. 

“ “Young men dying off like flies’,” he read aloud. “That’s hardly the 
sort of terminology I’'d expect from a student of your calibre. However 
. . .” He glanced down the untidy scrawl. “All this about there being 
no cardiac symptoms, no respiratory conditions . . . Hm. If you want 
my help, as you say you do, you’d better give me a few more details. 
What are the symptoms?” 

“T tried to explain in my letter.” 

“Then you didn’t succeed.” 

“It... well, it seems more mental than physical.” 


“No attributable cause? Peter, I must know more. A lot more. What 
about appetite?” 

“Loss of appetite in every case.” 

“Skin color?” 

“A marked loss of color. And—oh, yes, an unnatural brightness of 
the eyes.” 

“Reflexes?” 

“Retarding.” 


Like someone who could do with a holiday, in fact, thought Sir 
James. But that was too easy. He was going to make no 
pronouncements until he had all the facts he could muster. 


“Blood counts—what did they show?” 
“T didn’t take any.” 


The young man really had degenerated since those days of early 
promise. This was too much, really too much. “Didn’t take any?” 


“They don’t want needles stuck in them. It’s . . . it’s ‘contrary to 
nature’.” 
“For pity’s sake . . .” Sir James let out a long sigh. Not for the first 


time in his life he thanked a Providence which had ordained that he 
should work with his intellectual equals in a city where there might 
well be ignorance and squalor but nothing to compare with the aged 
superstitions of the remote countryside. “I overheard something in the 
bar about trouble with the autopsies.” 

“Trouble?” Peter echoed bitterly. “There simply weren’t any post- 
mortems. The same thing—the villagers don’t want the bodies of their 
loved ones cut about.” 

“But surely the coroner supported you?” 

“There isn’t one.” 

Sir James was frankly incredulous. “None?” 

“This isn’t London. This is a simple Cornish village, riddled with 
superstition and dominated by a squire. One of the old school. Lord of 
the manor—lord of everything. He acts as coroner and magistrate .. . 
judge and jury.” 

“And exactly who is this jack of all trades?” 

“Hamilton. Squire Hamilton. But it’s no good trying to win him 
round. He does what pleases him, and he has no time for any kind of 
scientific or political progress. Life is too satisfying for him as it is 
now.” 

Sir James shook his head. He was confused. Perhaps the journey 
had tired him more than he had thought. Perhaps, like Sylvia and 
Alice, he would do well to go to bed early. Yet he felt angry and alert, 
impatient to settle something one way or the other before he allowed 
himself to rest. 

Peter watched him, hopeful at first and then sagging in his chair as 
Sir James did not speak. He had obviously been awaiting a miracle. It 
was no good telling the boy that miracles didn’t happen: as a doctor 
he ought to know that already. And if he didn’t, there was little hope 
for him anyway. 

Sir James, trying to sum up factors which would not fall into line, 
said abruptly: “We must have a body to examine. We can’t possibly 
work without one.” 

“If you’re going to apply for an exhumation, I can tell you now that 
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“Apply for nothing. We’re going to dig one up.” 

“What?” 

“Dig one up,” said Sir James with relish. The gruesome idea 
appealed to him enormously. “That lad they buried today will do. 
Nice and fresh. Then we can really start work.” 

“When?” 

Again Sir James wondered fleetingly if it would not be a sound idea 
to go to bed and sleep off the confusions of the day. They would both 
wake up refreshed. They could make their plans soberly and 
methodically. But already he had made his decision. He said: 

“The longer we wait, the more chance there is of someone else 
succumbing. Our job is to effect cures, not to sit around lamenting the 
death rate. So let’s take that young fellow while there’s still a chance 
of finding out what signs of disease linger in his body. Who knows— 
tomorrow might be too late.” 

“You mean—” 

“I mean tonight. Full moon. Couldn’t be better. We’ll put our feet up 
for an hour or two and then move off about midnight. Do you think 
we'll be able to work undisturbed?” 


Peter, his mouth open, could only nod. 


“Good,” said Sir James. He pulled a low stool towards him and put 
his feet on it. “I wonder,” he speculated, “just what we’ll find?” 
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They sat on the edge of Sylvia’s bed and chattered and laughed and 
interrupted each other incessantly. It had not been like this since they 
were at school together. The whole thing was a gorgeous dormitory 
gossip, alive with private half-forgotten jokes about their friends and 
themselves. But Sylvia became aware of an undertone. The louder 
Alice laughed, the less she really had to say about her present 
existence. The more the two of them said “Do you remember... ?” 
and capped one reminiscence with another, the more they were 
evading the mystery of what had recently been happening to Alice and 
her husband. 

It was only when Sylvia described the journey from London that 
Alice seemed to struggle back to reality. And then there was 
something odd in her reaction. As the story of the arrogant young 
huntsmen was told, her expression grew sly and secretive. She might 
almost have been a wild creature herself—running for her life, yet 
somehow hideously exhilarated by the chase. 

“Yes,” she said thoughtfully. “Oh, yes. They’d be Clive Hamilton’s 
friends.” 

“Whoever Clive Hamilton may be, he has a peculiar taste in 
friends.” 

“Some of them are a bit mad. But Clive himself is a charming man. 
He’s the local squire, you know—not an old dodderer, but quite 
young. Very distinguished.” 

“Is he, now?” smiled Sylvia. She began to arrange her clothes in a 
small chest of drawers. 

“Very good-looking. And rich.” 

“And unattached?” 

“Well, yes . . . as a matter of fact, he is.” 

“You’re not by any chance trying to marry me off?” 

Alice stiffened. Sylvia knew that she had said the wrong thing. But 
it was inconceivable, surely, that Alice herself should be smitten by 
some well-to-do local landowner? It might explain her woebegone 
appearance, the tension between herself and Peter . . . 

No. Sylvia would not let herself think such thoughts. 

Ruffled, Alice said: “You could do much worse. He’s got a great 
house up on the hill—and such a lot of money.” She tried to laugh as 
they had been laughing only a few minutes ago. It rang false. 


In spite of herself Sylvia said: “What does Peter think of this rich, 
handsome man with the big house?” 

“He doesn’t like him at all,” said Alice flatly. “He thinks him 
arrogant and overbearing. But he’s wrong. I... I just know that he’s 
wrong.” 

Sylvia finished her unpacking and closed the last drawer. She 
fastened the catches on her case and put it in a corner of the room. 
Alice, who had been energetically helping her at the start, now sat on 
the edge of the bed and stared into nothingness. 

Sylvia said: “You’re not trying to break something to me, are you, 
Alice?” 

“What?” Alice did not seem to comprehend. Then she grew agitated 
and stood up, her hands twisting together. “Oh, no. Nothing like that. 
Nothing at all. But . . . you really must meet him, Sylvia. Pd like you 
to. And see if you don’t agree.” 

“Tf he’s all you say, then I must.” 

The gaiety had evaporated. There was no point in trying to maintain 
a febrile, artificial merriment over days that were gone. Alice needed 
rest. In the morning they might talk more rationally. In the morning 
perhaps it would be possible for all four of them to discuss the 
situation in the village. She relied on her father to straighten things 
out. Whatever his prejudices and his moods of out-and-out obstinacy 
from time to time, in the end he could always be relied on to 
straighten out all problems. 

Alice was lost in a reverie. Sylvia touched her shoulder. In the room 
below there was the somnolent buzz of the men’s voices. Sylvia said: 

“Tt’ll be hours before those two stop talking. Why don’t you go to 
bed?” 

“Oh . . .” Alice started and looked round the room. “Is there 
anything ... are you sure you have all you want?” 

“Quite sure.” 

“A hot water bottle?” 


“No, Alice.” Sylvia waited until her friend had stood up, and then 
kissed her affectionately. “I don’t need a sleeping draught or a good 
book or a hot water bottle. Or anything else. I’ll be asleep the moment 
my head touches the pillow. Now, off with you. And goodnight, Alice 
dear.” 

There was a wistful echo of the Alice she had once known in the 
smile she got. 

“It’s lovely to see you again,” said Alice, still hesitating, as though 
there was so much more to be said and the words were still lacking. 

Sylvia urged her gently towards the door. “A good night’s sleep,” 


she said resolutely. “And by morning you'll find that my father and 
Peter will have changed the world.” 

“Not the world,” said Alice. “Just Tarleton. Just the people round 
here—that’s all that needs changing.” 

Then she went off to her room. 

Sylvia laid out her nightdress and dressing-gown and began to make 
leisurely preparations for bed. There was a certain pleasure to be 
derived from weariness, one took everything more slowly, allowing 
sleep to assert itself gradually, washing and undressing and brushing 
one’s hair at a stately tempo which suited the mood and the hour. 

Below, the voices of Peter and her father were intermittent now. 
They were probably drowsing over a glass of port or whisky. 
Probably, she thought wryly, they would come clumping upstairs to 
bed just when she and Alice had drifted into slumber. 

It was not until she was about to slide between the sheets— 
lavender-scented, and crisper and cleaner than most of the things in 
Alice’s home—that she realized the curtains were still tightly drawn. 

Sylvia blew out her candle and went to draw them back. 

Outside there was utter stillness. On the ground, at least. Nothing 
stirred in the square and there were no lights on in any of the 
windows; but clouds scudded briskly across the sky, obscuring the 
moon and then revealing it again with fine flourishes. 

Sylvia took a deep breath. This was how she had envisaged the 
place—serene and dreamy, far from the city clangor. In spite of their 
disconcerting reception, everything was going to be all right. Silvered 
by the fitful moonlight, the deserted square and the old houses were 
restful and reassuring. 

She was about to turn away from the window when a flicker of 
movement in the street below attracted her attention. Somebody was 
moving silently along, close to the wall. 

Sylvia leaned out. 

A cloud drew its veil away from the moon, and in a shaft of cold 
light Sylvia saw Alice. She was walking soundlessly but purposefully 
away from the house. 


“Alice... !” 

In her own ears Sylvia’s voice seemed unnaturally loud. But Alice 
gave no sign of having heard. She hurried on, her pace not faltering 
for an instant. 

Sylvia hesitated. Then she dressed hurriedly, dragged on her coat, 
and went downstairs. There was no sound from the two men. She 
debated whether to call on them, but was deterred by the thought of 
the explanations and the possible embarrassment later. Whatever it 


was that had made Alice so wretched and reduced her to her present 
pitiable state, and whatever it was that drew her out into the night, 
she might be opposed to the idea of her husband finding out. She had 
really taken Sylvia into her confidence not at all; but her hints had 
been disturbing. 

Sylvia turned away from the parlor door and let herself out through 
a side door in the kitchen. 

Alice had disappeared, but when last seen had been heading for the 
narrow street on the far side of the square. Sylvia ran across at a 
diagonal and plunged into the gloom of the narrow chasm—for, low 
as the houses on either side were, they seemed to close in like the 
crumbling walls of an abyss. 

At the end she stopped. The village was tightly packed and came 
abruptly to a halt on the edge of an expanse of fields. Alice was clearly 
visible from here, bent forward as she plodded up a slope towards the 
moors. 

Sylvia followed the dusty road until she found a gate and the 
faintest sketch of a footpath up the hill. She clambered over and set 
off in pursuit. 

After a few minutes she began to fear that she had lost her friend. A 
dark ridge of trees blotted out the crown of the hill. If Alice had 
vanished into these it would be difficult to guess where she would be 
likely to come out. 


Sylvia crept warily round the perimeter of the wood. As she reached 
the crown of the hill she could see dark, jagged shapes against the 
horizon a few hundred yards away. She stopped in the shelter of the 
trees. 

In a shallow depression in the moorland stood the disused workings 
of an old tin mine. A few huts had rotted into sagging clumps of 
woodwork, but the winding shed was still intact and the wheel was 
clearly etched against the sky. 

It was impossible to decide whether Alice was moving across the 
shadowy saucer towards the mine. The whole thing was mad, anyway: 
no right-minded person would trudge up here at this time of night. 

“Alice...” 


Sylvia called out and then wished she hadn’t. The sound was 
ghostly. It awoke a bubble of protest from a distant owl, and then died 
eerily away. 

Then there was another sound. Something moved in the tangled 
undergrowth of the wood. There was a snapping of twigs and the 
rustle of foliage. Sylvia took a step towards the open field, then 
flattened herself against a tree trunk. To break cover and expose 


herself on that clear, moonlit slope would be insane. 

The rustling became a splintering, crashing sound, as though some 
blundering beast were trampling down everything in its path. As her 
eyes grew accustomed to the treacherous shadows and shifting 
moonlight, Sylvia saw a malevolent face emerge from blackness into 
the pale glow filtered down through the branches above. It was 
Martinus, drunk and destructive. 

He saw her at the same moment as she saw him, and let out a growl 
of satisfaction. 

“T know you.” 

He reared up and stumbled towards her with his arms outstretched. 
Sylvia turned and ran. The fields were bare and bright ahead of her 
but she had no time to plan any evasive action. All she wanted to do 
was run back to the village, uncaring who saw her. 

She raced on down the hill and over a gentle ridge and did not stop 
until she was sure that Martinus was not pursuing. Then, panting for 
breath, she tried to get her bearings. She had gone off course. This 
was not the direct route from the road: taking the easiest and fastest 
slope, she had veered away from the village. 

As she tried to calm herself, she saw three contorted shapes 
appearing out of the valley. The outlines were blurred and she could 
make nothing of them until, as she swung questioningly round in the 
full flood of the moonlight, one let out a whoop of joy. 

It was unmistakable. It was the savage cackle of the young man who 
had so vengefully defiled the funeral procession in the village square. 

Now Sylvia knew even more truly what it felt like to be a hunted 
animal. She was surrounded by wide open spaces, but there was 
nowhere to run. As she took a few stumbling steps across a landscape 
which was utterly foreign to her, a horseman raced up the slope to 
intercept her. And when she floundered away in the opposite 
direction, there was a jubilant whoop and another man was bearing 
down upon her. 

Desperately she raced back towards the woods. She gained their 
protection as three horsemen united to ride her down. But it was a 
flimsy protection. The trees were too widely spaced for security. They 
allowed her enough light to see where she was going—but allowed the 
horsemen the same advantage, and also allowed them to wheel in and 
out of the trees. It became a wild, nightmarish game. She sobbed for 
breath, tore her hands as she groped her way through the 
undergrowth, and all the time the men were laughing exultantly and 
closing in on her inexorably. 

At last the leader was close beside her. He leaned down from the 
saddle. She tried to spring to one side, but was brought up sharp up 


against a tree. And then his arm was round her and she was dragged 
up before him. 

The horses wheeled away, picked a path back to the edge of the 
wood, and broke out triumphantly into the open country once more. 

The humiliation of it was more than Sylvia could bear. More than 
she could believe. It was impossible that in this modern world a group 
of vindictive young rogues could behave like this and hope to get 
away with it. Impossible: yet it was happening to her. The blood 
rushed to her head as she swung to and fro across the saddle, steadied 
only by one dominating hand in the small of her back. She saw only 
the swirl of grass and then a patch of lane, until at last the pace 
slowed and below her there was the sweep of a gravel drive. 

They came to a halt. Her captor swung to the ground and 
transferred his grip to her wrist. Cruelly he dragged her down so that 
she almost feel, and then marched with her towards an ornate oak 
door. 

Sylvia had time for the merest glimpse of an imposing Georgian 
frontage, and then she was half led, half jerked into a spacious 
entrance hall lit by four richly gilded candelabra. 

She was afraid, yet had gone through the worst fear. Whatever 
happened to her now, she would not flinch. They should get no 
pleasure from tormenting her. 

But she still had the icy, fearful knowledge that they intended to 
try. 

The man who had abducted her threw her before him so violently 
that one of his companions muttered a faint protest. 

“Denver, do you think he—” 

“Watch her.” The command was a peremptory snarl. “A cigar—a 
glass of wine while we discuss the matter?” 

There had been three of them, but now a fourth appeared from 
somewhere. They formed a circle round her. Glasses were produced. 
Three of them lit their cigars and drank as though in a derisive toast 
to her. The one called Denver was neither smoking nor drinking. He 
still held his riding crop and he was studying her with sadistic calm. 

“What shall it be, lads?” he said at last. 

One of the bloods turned to a side table and produced a pack of 
cards. He broke it open and raised an inquiring eyebrow. 

“Aces high?” 

“T have no objections,” said Denver. 

“Aces high,” the others murmured. 

Denver took the pack and walked round the room. There was an 
element of ritual in it. He tasted every evil minute of it. Then he held 


out the pack. The first man took a card... the second... the third.. 


Sylvia struggled up to her knees. The nightmare was becoming so 
obscene and so monstrous that she was sure it must all suddenly 
dissolve before her eyes. She must wake up. She tried to drag herself 
out of the dream. It remained solid and abominably convincing. 

Denver turned over his own card and smiled. “The King of Hearts— 
how appropriate!” 

The others laughed and tossed their cards aside. 

Sylvia found her voice. “Don’t touch me.” It sounded feeble and 
absurd. 

The men laughed. There was no humor in it—only a gloating 
expectancy. 

Denver came towards her. He stood immediately above her, and his 
knuckles whitened as he gripped his hunting crop. 

Very softly he said: “Now, little fox. Now. Go to ground.” 
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The spade clinked one dull note against the churchyard gate as Peter 
hurried through. He stopped dead in the shadow of a sombre yew and 
waited for Sir James to catch him up. The sound had been faint, but in 
the silence of the night it seemed to ring out across the square. They 
stood quite still until they were sure that no one had been disturbed. 
Then Sir James opened one chink in the storm lantern he was 
carrying, and they found the path round the side of the church. As 
they got to the eastern end the moon appeared from behind the 
clouds, and he darkened the lantern again. 

The hummock of the new grave bore one small posy of wild flowers 
and nothing else. Sir James gently removed them and laid them on 
one side. 

The two men looked round. Nothing stirred save the upper branches 
of the yew, rustling a melancholy dirge. 

Peter began to dig. 

From time to time Sir James went to the side of the church and 
looked along it towards the square. Nobody moved; there were no 
lights in any of the windows; no dog barked. 

The earth was not yet packed hard. It did not take Peter long to 
reach the top of the coffin. He cleared dirt and stones off the lid, and 
then reached up for the screwdriver. Sir James handed it to him and 
waited on the edge of the grave. He did not expect to see anything 
important and immediately convincing the moment the lid was lifted; 
but even to his materialistic mind there was something awesome in 
this violation of a man’s last resting-place. 

The last screw came clear. Peter straightened up to regain his 
breath, and held the screwdriver up so that Sir James could take it 
from him. 

“Now...” 

“Now,” said a portentous voice at Sir James’s shoulder, “perhaps 
you'll just step up here, if you please.” 

Sir James narrowly avoided pitching headfirst into the gaping hole. 
He got his balance and turned to see who had joined them. 

There was a glint of buttons. A dark uniform made an impressive 
outline against the greyer shadows of the church. This was, Sir James 
supposed resignedly, what was known as a fair cop. Then he saw that 
there was another shape in the background. There were two of them. 


No hope of lashing out and making a run for it. 
Peter scrambled up out of the hole. 
“Sergeant, I realize how serious this looks . . .” 


“Pm glad of that, Doctor, because it’s a serious charge you'll be on 
in the morning.” 


Sir James summoned all his resources of dignity and outright 
imperiousness. “What charge exactly, Sergeant?” 


The police officer glanced at Peter, seeking an explanation. 

“Sir James Forbes,” said Peter. 

“Oh.” The sergeant was a little put out. “Oh, yes.” 

“With what do you intend charging us?” asked Sir James. 

“Meself, sir, Pd call it body snatching.” 

The constable moved in closer. He was a much younger man than 
the sergeant, and looked with wide-eyed dismay at the yawning grave. 

Sir James carried on a quick debate with himself. There was nothing 
to be lost now. Probably nothing to be gained, either—but it was 
infuriating to have come this far and to be sent away empty-handed. 
He said: 

“Since we have already reached the final stage of our—ah—inquiry, 
would you object to our lifting the lid of the coffin? Just for a 
moment?” 

“I would object, sir,” said the sergeant solemnly. “The dead’s got a 
right to lay where they been put. If you touch that coffin—” 

“We've already touched it.” 

“Yes, and there’ll be no more of it.” 

Sir James thrust his massive head forward. He knew he wasn’t 
playing fair in trying to over-awe a policeman who was only doing his 
bounden duty; but his blood was up and he wasn’t going to be 
defeated. 

Peter seized his opportunity. While the attention of the sergeant and 
constable strayed, he jumped back into the grave, stooped, and lifted 
the lid. 

Too late, the sergeant realized what was happening. 

“Here, you can’t...” 

“My God,” said Peter. 

There was something in his tone that struck them dumb. 
Automatically they advanced to the very edge of the grave and looked 
down into the coffin. 

It was empty. 

“Gawd.” It was both a prayer and a curse, offered up by the 


constable. 

“What’s going on?” demanded the sergeant. “I don’t understand.” 

“No more do we,” said Sir James forcefully. “But we’re going to 
have the whole thing explained before I leave this village. That I can 
promise you. And to start with, Sergeant, I want your help. I want you 
to say nothing of what you have seen here tonight.” 

“Well, I don’t know as that’s possible.” 

“Sergeant—it doesn’t need me to tell you that something very 
wrong is going on in this village. Your village. Young men dying like 
flies,” he quoted with a brief glance at Peter. “And now this.” 

“The old doctor said it was the marsh fever.” 

“Marsh fever? Up here? Marsh fiddlesticks. And in any case, I never 
heard of marsh fever or any other kind of fever causing a body to 
disappear into thin air, have you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Are you going to help, or not?” 

“Body snatching is a serious business, sir,” said the sergeant 
doggedly, clinging to the only apparent certainty in the whole affair. 

“So is death.” 

“T couldn’t be a party to—” 

“A party to what? And while we’re on the subject, how are you 
going to condemn us for body snatching when there isn’t a body here 
in the first place? If you want to see justice done, you’d better start 
looking somewhere else, my dear fellow.” 

The two policemen exchanged glances and then looked away. Their 
attention wandered back inevitably to the open grave—open and 
empty. 

“If you don’t care what happens to your fellow men,” exploded Sir 
James in a final furious attempt, “then I see no reason why I should 
care either. I or my worthy colleague here. Why should Doctor 
Tompson have to face continual opposition from the villagers when all 
he wants to do is help them? Why should we bother, if nobody here is 
concerned with the truth—or with the wellbeing of people in the 
district?” 

The sergeant cleared his throat as though about to talk him down. 
Then he said: “Pd like to help, sir. Really I would.” He hesitated. “My 
own lad was one of the first to go.” 

“Then do help for his sake.” 


The sergeant glanced again at the constable—warily this time, as 
though trying to decide whether he could trust him. 


“Very well, sir. PILI withhold my report for forty-eight hours. Daren’t 
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do more than that. And by rights—” 

Sir James interrupted him by holding out a hand. 

“Well done, Officer. I’ll see that you don’t regret it.” 

The sergeant shook hands awkwardly. Once more his gaze was 
drawn towards the grave. 

“What do we do about—” 

“We'll fill it in again. Make it look as if it’s never been touched.” 

Sir James shivered. He had gone through more than enough for one 
day and night. He wasn’t as young as he had been, and the night air 
wasn’t doing his chest any good. 

Peter noticed the tremor. 

“Leave it to us, Sir James. I’m sure our friends will help me. You go 
and wait inside where it’s warm. And perhaps you'll find there’s a 
time when a glass of whisky is no bad thing.” 

Sir James was about to deny that he felt cold or that he had any 
intention of going indoors. Then he coughed. It was an unpleasant, 
rasping noise. He conceded defeat. 

Miraculously the square was still silent and devoid of life as he 
entered it slowly from the churchyard. Such secrets as the village had 
were kept securely behind locked doors and shutters. 

And Sylvia, he thought with wry affection, was sleeping through it 
all. 


(14 
Leave her alone!” 


Sylvia saw Denver’s hand reaching greedily and possessively for her; 
and saw it stop. His face went as white as his clenched knuckles. 


They all looked up. 


At the top of the stairs stood a man who had the same arrogant 
good looks as Denver, but with an added quality which was hard to 
define at first glance. He was in every way stronger and more 
determined—another hedonist, perhaps, but one whose pleasures were 
more esoteric and under more rigid control than Denver’s. 

Very slowly he came down the stairs. From below he had seemed 
young, but as he drew closer Sylvia saw faint lines about his eyes 
which spoke of deep, rather frightening adult experience. 

She got to her feet. He came right up to her and stared at her 
curiously, without a change of expression. Then, with a sudden 
ferocity, he turned and hit Denver so hard across the mouth that he 
went spinning across the hall. Denver went down to his knees, shook 
his head so that blood splashed from his mouth, and got up hazily. He 
raised his arm to shield himself from another blow, but the man was 
on him again, beating him backwards. 

“Now get out of here.” He glared round. “All of you—get out of my 
sight!” 

The bloods slipped away, Denver tottering in their midst. 

Sylvia felt sickened by it all. She did not know who this newcomer 
was and had no reason to suppose his intentions were any better than 
those of the others. In spite of her shrinking horror she managed to 
preserve an air of defiance. 


He said: “Miss Forbes, I know it is useless to ask that you forgive my 

friends. Such behavior is beneath contempt and beyond 

forgiveness. I only ask that you accept my solemn word that I knew 
nothing of what was going on.” 

“How do you know my name?” 

“The arrival in as small a village as this of a beautiful young lady 
and her distinguished father can scarcely go unnoticed.” He gave a 
little bow. “My name is Hamilton. Clive Hamilton.” 

So this was the distinguished, good-looking squire on whose 
perfections Alice had dwelt with such warmth. Sylvia had to agree 
that he was not an old dodderer. She was by no means so sure of his 


charm. 

“Will you kindly take me home, Mr. Hamilton?” 

“T fear you have not forgiven me.” 

“Your fears are well founded. I have not. Now, will you kindly 
escort me home—or do I have to walk?” 

“There’s nothing I can do to convince you of my personal 
innocence?” 

He spoke glibly and with apparent sincerity. There was no reason 
why she should not accept his word: indeed, his fury when he saw 
Denver clutching at her had been unquestionably genuine. Yet 
beneath the veneer of apology and polished civility she detected a 
note of mockery. He was going through all the correct formalities but 
somehow he was deriving a perverse enjoyment from it. 

She said: “Nothing. I take it that I have to walk?” 

“My carriage is at your disposal,” said Hamilton. “Unfortunately I 
can’t leave just at the moment, so I cannot escort you myself. I shall 
be pleased to instruct one of my .. . young guests...” 

“Thank you,” Sylvia cut in decisively. “I prefer to walk.” 

She turned towards the door. He moved quickly beside her. 

“Miss Forbes, I wouldn’t advise it. The countryside is not very kind 
to strangers during the night hours. You might be attacked.” 

“T have already been attacked,” she pointed out, “by guests of yours 
—here, in your own house. Please open the door.” 

Reluctantly he turned the great iron handle and pulled the creaking 
door open. 

“Tomorrow,” said Sylvia, “I shall go straight to the police.” 

Before she could storm out into the night he had barred the way. 

“Please don’t do that, Miss Forbes.” 

“Why shouldn’t I?” 

“I am the squire of this little community, and as such I am 
responsible for the welfare of everyone in it. They respect me and they 
rely on my judgement. I wouldn’t wish them to be . . . shall we say, 
disillusioned? If there were any scandal attached to my name, dear 
lady, the effects could be disastrous. You may find that hard to 
understand, but our ways here are not city ways. I can only ask you to 
take my word for it.” 

“And what about those . . . your charming guests?” 

“Will you leave me to punish them in the way I think fit? Believe 
me, they will suffer for what they have done—and what they intended 
to do.” 

She wavered. It was true that if he had not arrived in time she 


would have been at the mercy of those ruffians; and the meaning of 
the word mercy was one which they would have been unlikely to 
comprehend. 

“All right, Mr. Hamilton,” she said. “I won’t go to the police . . . this 
time.” 

“Thank you.” 

He stood to one side and held the door back so that she could walk 
out. As she stood at the top of the steps for a moment, allowing her 
eyes to get accustomed to the uncertain light, he said: 

“I still think that my carriage—” 

“Thank you. I can find my way.” 

“Please take care not to stray from the path. Turn right at the end of 
the drive and you will get to the village on a straight route. But there 
are old tin mines under this land, and if you wander away from the 
path . . . well, the ground above the mines has been known to 
subside.” 

Sylvia nodded and went off down the drive. She had gone some 
distance before she heard the door closing behind her. 

The path took her along the edge of the woods. She half expected 
Martinus to come blundering drunkenly out again; and when she 
emerged into the open her heart beat faster as she waited for the 
horsemen to appear and jubilantly ride down on her once more. 

But the night was still. 

She had no sooner thought this, thankfully, and quickened her pace 
down the slope, than there came a strange rasping, mumbling sound. 
There was the faintest tremor in the earth. 

Sylvia stopped, all her old fears flooding back. She looked round. 

There was nothing to be seen save the winding wheel of the nearby 
minehead, silhouetted against the cloudy sky. For a moment she could 
have sworn that she saw it turning. But it was obviously an illusion. 
She blinked, and stared fixedly at the wheel until she was sure that it 
was still. 

The rumbling stopped, then resumed. 


The path led straight down to the village. She ought to walk down it 
without looking to either side, and get back to the safety of the 
Tompsons’ house. She remembered Clive Hamilton’s warning about 
possible subsidence of the ground. But curiosity was too strong. She 
left the path and went cautiously towards the dark huddle of the old 
mine workings. 

The buildings were mournful and dilapidated. Doors hung from 
rusted hinges, and bricks had fallen out of the walls so that the wind 
could moan gently through the gaps. The noise she had heard was 


louder now. It seemed to come from the winding shed. Sylvia 
hesitated to go too close. The shaft had not been bricked over, but a 
protective wall had been hastily erected round it. The hawser still 
plunged from the wheel down into the earth. 

And from the depths came the strange, deep boom. It was like a 
subterranean wind, crooning a lower note than the wind through the 
spokes of the wheel. 

Sylvia felt a chill seeping into her bones. She was in a world of 
ghosts—a tiny, abandoned world that must once have been busy but 
now was dead. And the melancholy rumbling from beneath her feet . . 

? 

She could not imagine what silliness had brought her here. It was 
late. If her father found that she was missing and started a search for 
her, there was no telling how far he would roam or how furious he 
would be when at last they met. 

She turned and went back towards the path. 

Behind her there was a creaking noise, as though the wheel had 
started to turn. She spun round; and the wheel was still. 

Sylvia forced herself to hurry away. In the uncertainty of the night, 
in this alien landscape, she was beginning to imagine absurd things. 
Every sound would terrify her if she did not soon turn her back on the 
place and hurry off to bed. 

But as she reached the far side of the shallow saucer in which the 
outer buildings of the mine lay, she could not resist glancing back for 
one more look. 

A figure stood on the rim of the hollow. It was humped in a strange 
posture against the sky, its outlines indefinable. 

Then the moon came out, full and clear; and in its light she saw 
every detail. 

There were two figures. One was tall and grey, dressed in the 
vestments of the grave. The breeze stirred the clothes and tangled 
hair. The face was as grey as the shadowy clothing, and the upturned 
eyes were sightless. The other figure was the body of a woman, 
carried in the creature’s arms. And in the moonlight there could be no 
mistake: the body was that of Alice Tompson, smothered in blood. 

The dead thing which carried Alice took a hesitant step forward, 
jerking down the slope into the hollow. 


Sylvia screamed. 


The creature’s mouth opened. It seemed to be laughing, but no 
sound came. There was only the twitching of the lips in a macabre, 
vacuous grimace. 


“Alice!” Sylvia screamed again, and at the peak of her terror found 


herself stumbling towards the terrible vision. 

The creature swayed and stopped as though unsure of itself. Sylvia 
took another step. Suddenly Alice’s body rolled forward from the 
creature’s arms and crumpled to the grass. The other grey, ghastly 
figure turned and made off. 

Sylvia went on her knees beside her friend. 

“Alice,” she pleaded. “Alice...” 

But when she turned Alice’s head and looked into her face she knew 
that it was no good. Alice was dead. Newly dead. When Sylvia looked 
down at herself she saw that her clothes were soaked in Alice’s blood. 
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Peter Tompson plodded across the square, so weary that he had 
difficulty in putting one foot in front of the other. At his front door he 
stopped and scraped some of the churchyard mud off his shoes against 
the old iron scraper. 

There was still a light on in the parlor. Sir James must be sitting up 
waiting for him, or else he had left it as a welcome. Peter went in. 

Sir James was in fact waiting. His face was drawn. Through his own 
tiredness Peter found time to think that the old man was ageing 
rapidly: the night’s work had really taken it out of him. 

“Done,” he said as he slumped down at the table. “All covered in.” 

Sir James nodded. He seemed unable to speak. At last he forced the 
words out: 

“I... Ihave some shocking news to tell you.” 

“News?” 

“Please try to take it... I won’t say calmly .. . but steadily. Oh, my 
God.” 

“Sir James, what is it?” 

“Alice.” 

“She’s ill. I knew she was weakening, but I didn’t let myself believe 
it.” He got up and went towards the stairs. “I must go to her.” 

“No.” Sir James seized his arm and held on to him. 

“Let me go,” said Peter. “I want to see her. ’ve known all along—” 

“Peter! She’s not there.” 

He was drunk with fatigue. But Sir James spoke so gravely and 
impressively that the words reached him through the haze. He wanted 
to go on, to see Alice, to learn the worst . . . but he was dragged round 
to face his old tutor. 

“She’s not there,” Sir James repeated. “She’s outside somewhere, on 
the moors. And, Peter . . .” His voice cracked pitifully. “Peter—she’s 
dead.” 

It was insane. He could not have heard what he had just heard. 
Even in a nightmare there had to be some kind of logic, and this was 
just grotesque. 

“No,” he said. “No.” And that word, too, meant nothing: it was a 
way of taking breath, of waiting for things to settle down and become 
normal again. 


“Sylvia found her.” 

“No,” said Peter. He went on saying it. “No ... no... no.. 

Sir James went to the sideboard and took out the whisky Bote. He 
poured a stiff drink and held it out. Peter began to cry. The sobs came 
slowly and rackingly, building up to the rhythm of hysteria. As though 
from a great distance he observed his own symptoms, almost 
clinically, and waited to hear himself scream and begin to shout 
meaningless filth. But that very detachment, the existence of that 
other self within him, stopped him. He took the drink and downed it. 
It scorched his throat. He made himself stand quite still, and although 
he could feel the tears begin to trickle down his cheeks he was not 
going to shout, not going to give in. 

With terrible clarity he saw one thing: whatever had happened, it 
was his fault. He had not paid enough attention to Alice’s illness. 
Harassed by his other patients, and by the hostility and lack of 
cooperation with which he had to contend all over the district, he had 
let his own wife succumb without doing anything to help her. Tired by 
his work outside, he hadn’t wanted to listen to medical problems at 
home. 

He said: “I killed her.” 

“Pull yourself together and don’t talk rubbish,” said Sir James 
sharply. 

Peter had talked like this to some of his own patients. Now he knew 
what it felt like to be in agony and to be bullied. 

“Tt was my fault. And now there’s nothing I can do. Nothing.” 

“You can let me perform an autopsy.” 

“On Alice?” He thought of his wife, of their happiness and then the 
despair that had somehow settled on them and on the village. But 
most of Alice, his wife, his love. Alice as she had been, beautiful and 
desirable. “You can’t ask me—” 

“Can’t I? After all you said about the other people in the village who 
made things hard for you? If she, too, was attacked by this vile disease 
I want to find out about it . . . and destroy it.” 

Peter took another drink. Bleakly he said: “Yes. You’re right, of 
course. I agree.” 

“T shall need help.” 

Peter felt dizzy with apprehension. Was there to be no end to the 
things that were demanded of him? He kept his voice steady. He 
wasn’t going to back out. But when it was over . . . when it was over . 
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He stared into the desolate future. 
“Where is she?” he whispered. 


“PIL show you.” 

Sylvia had come into the room without making a sound. She was 
very pale but stood erect and determined. 

“Sylvia”—her father turned sternly to her—“you should be resting. 
If you'll describe the place, we’ll wake the sergeant and his colleague, 
and we'll find it somehow.” 

“No. I can’t rest. We can’t rest, any of us, until we know .. . until 
we know all there is to know.” 

She was looking so compassionately at Peter that he came close to 
tears again. But a hard knot of determination was tightening inside 
him. He saw that he and Sylvia had this in common: despair must be 
kept at bay until the job, whatever it was, could be completed. 

Sergeant Swift and his constable had only just gone to bed with 
aching limbs after their work in the churchyard. The sergeant 
grumbled when he was dragged out once more; and his grumbles 
changed to incredulity when he was told of what Sylvia Forbes had 
seen. 

Peter did not hear all the details until they were striding up the path 
towards the moors. If they had been told to him back in his own 
home, in the quiet parlor, he would probably have been as sceptical 
and outraged as the sergeant. But here on the gloomy hillside, with 
the stark moors ahead of them, he could believe anything evil of this 
place and its people. 

A dead-looking creature bearing Alice in its arms? Blood and death 
and a sinister menace over all the land? 

They trudged on towards the moor and he was ready to face 
anything. 

“Along here,” said Sylvia in an undertone. She was beginning to 
shiver. 

They skirted a wood. She slowed, getting her bearings so that they 
should not be led astray. The sergeant and constable watched her with 
a mixture of respect and incredulity. 

Then, as they turned past some bushes, the constable grabbed his 
superior’s arm. 

“Sergeant... l 

The light from the lantern he was carrying fell on a pair of boots 
protruding from the undergrowth. The sergeant bent over them and 
pushed back a branch. Peter sighed. He had not known quite what to 
expect. It was grotesquely ordinary—Martinus lying on his back 
snoring, sleeping off his drunkenness. 

Then the lantern cast its glow farther back. And there was the 
horror. There was what he had felt, right up to this moment, would 


? 


prove to be untrue, would not be there, couldn’t be. 

Alice’s dead body was huddled among the bushes, her clothes caked 
with dried blood. 

Martinus grunted in his sleep. The sergeant, wincing at the sight of 
the corpse, relieved his feelings by yelling at the drunkard: 

“Come on, Martinus. Wake up.” He prodded the man with the toe of 
his boot. “Let’s have a word with you.” 

Martinus awoke slowly and reluctantly. And then, driven by some 
more swiftly waking instinct, he pushed himself up and ran. He ran 
blindly, and tripped headlong over the corpse. As he sprawled to the 
ground, the constable threw his weight on him. 

It was a slow process getting the drunken Martinus back to the 
police station and Alice’s body back to her home. Dawn had begun to 
touch the treetops as they came up the path, and daylight was bright 
over the land as they returned. Nobody in the fields observed the grim 
procession. When they reached the village square, the sergeant made 
sure that the way was clear before they carried Alice into the house. 


Peter was emotionless now. All his faculties had been numbed. The 
corpse was not Alice: she had ceased to exist, she had left him and 
there was nothing but a shell for them to examine. If he thought of her 
as a dead husk, without any real connection with anything he had 
known, he could go through with what had to be done. 

His consulting-room was behind the parlor, overlooking a small 
flagged yard. The latticed window fragmented the lights into 
staggering, twisted diagonals. The naked shape that had once been 
Alice lay on the padded couch. Peter continued to assure himself that 
there was nobody there; but he refrained from looking too directly 
and too steadily at her face. 

Sir James was, on the surface, quite unperturbed. Perhaps he was 
merely setting a good example; or perhaps he had reached a stage at 
which his professional skill took over and thrust all other 
considerations into the background. 

He prodded the corpse with apparent indifference, and pinched the 
skin above the hip as though testing the tenderness of a boiling fowl. 
Then, frowning, he said: 

“Extraordinary. What do you make of this, Peter?” 

Keeping it on the same matter-of-fact level, Peter examined the 
patch of flesh. It was cold yet not lifeless—not as he understood the 
symptoms. Alice’s heart had stopped, and from what Sylvia had told 
them they could roughly establish the time of death; yet there was no 
sign of rigor mortis. 

Sir James took Alice’s arm and turned it gently to examine the 


inside of her elbow. Then he tapped the bandaged wrist. 

“When did she do this?” 

“Some days ago.” 

Sir James unwound the bandage to reveal the jagged gash. Fresh 
red blood began to bubble out of the cut. Sir James touched it with his 
finger. 

“How?” he demanded. 


“On a piece of broken glass, I think. I don’t remember what she told 
me any more. It was a clean wound, so...” 


He was tortured by the thought that here again he might have failed 
her. No doctor would have worried about a clean, everyday cut. Man, 
woman, and child—they all had some trivial accident, bound up the 
wound, and forgot about it, day after day and month after month. But 
just this once he ought to have worried; just this once he ought to 
have noticed some little clue which would have put him on the alert. 

If he had not taken so much for granted, Alice might still be alive 
now, lying in her bed instead of on the drab consulting-room couch. 

Sir James said: “Well, let’s get started.” 

He took a small swab and began to clean the blood from the body. 
Normally he would have stood by while some trained nurse did this; 
but Peter saw, watching him, that the whole routine was deeply 
ingrained and that this ageing aristocrat of the profession had 
forgotten nothing and would do nothing carelessly. 

Abruptly he stopped, puzzled. He peered at the blood on the swab 
and squeezed a few drops on to his fingers. He rubbed them between 
his fingertips. Then he looked round the room. There was a 
microscope on the small desk in the corner. He crossed to it, opened a 
drawer as though knowing intuitively that this was where Peter would 
have kept his slides. With expert speed he prepared a slide and slipped 
it into place. Then he bent over the microscope. When he straightened 
up and turned to Peter, he looked as bewildered as any junior student 
making his first microscopic examination. He waved Peter towards the 
instrument. 

“Well?” he said. 

Peter looked and, not for the first time in these last few hours, 
refused to believe. 

He said: “It’s not human. This isn’t human blood.” 

“Exactly. She has been splashed with the blood of some animal.” 

“But . . . you mean she may have been attacked by some wild 
animal?” It was as ridiculous as everything that had gone before. 
There had been no reports of wild beasts roaming the moors. Foxes, 
given the chance, raided hen roosts; but nobody had spoken of 


creatures capable of attacking mankind. 


“There are no external signs of violence,” mused Sir James. “None 
at all.” 


“Then in God’s name how did she die?” 

“That’s what I intend to find out. That’s why we decided to carry 
out a proper scientific examination. You’re still with me, Peter?” 

Peter looked at the tray of gleaming, sterilized surgical instruments 
close to Sir James’s right hand. He gulped, then nodded. 


“Yes.” 


Sir James took up a scalpel and laid the blade carefully on the flesh 
of the abdomen. He clamped his teeth together with a loud click 
which Peter remembered from happier times, and made a deep 
incision. 

In spite of his brash talk of treating the whole matter in a purely 
scientific spirit, Sir James was gentler with Alice’s body than he would 
have been with many a cadaver. The blood flowed and he worked in it 
without respite, but he swabbed and cleaned and took infinite pains 
with each incision, harming the dead woman as little as possible and 
avoiding crude disfigurement. The room could have become a charnel 
house; instead, when Sir James finally abandoned his task and drew a 
sheet over the corpse, it remained clean and somehow undisturbed. 
And the investigation had yielded nothing. 

“Nothing,” said Sir James, sprawling despondently in the leather 
armchair. “Absolutely nothing.” 

“Then it has all been wasted. It was never any good.” Peter was 
near to breaking point. “If Prd had my way and carried out post- 
mortems on all those others it would still have been pointless. Pd have 
discovered nothing.” 

“We can’t be sure.” 


“Its unnatural. This is a plague—one such as we’ve never seen 
before. And there’s nothing we can do, nothing I could ever have done 
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“Go upstairs and rest,” said Sir James. “You’ve been on your feet for 
over twenty-four hours.” 


“I can’t rest.” 


He looked at the humped sheet that covered Alice. Even now he had 
a mad dream that if he were to say or do the right thing and then 
snatch the sheet away, she would be restored to him. She would be 
the bright, sparkling Alice he had once known—not the ravaged 
corpse, not even the grey, ailing woman she had been in recent 
months. 


“Peter, you’re ready to drop. I won’t be responsible for what you—” 


“Pm not asking anyone to be responsible for me,” he said. 
“Whatever happened, whatever’s going to happen—I’m the one to 
bear it all.” The note of self-pity in his own voice infuriated him. “I’m 
not going to rest,” he blazed. “Ready to drop? Not yet, Sir James. Not 
for a long time. Ill go and . . . and make arrangements. For Alice. For 
a decent burial. And won’t the villagers love it? Won’t it be the great 
joke of the year for them?” 

It became imperative that he should do all this at once. Don’t stop 
to think. Don’t be deterred, don’t ask questions, don’t answer 
questions. Just do each thing as it comes along, get it out of the way, 
look for the next thing... 


He couldn’t stay here a moment longer. He turned to go out of the 
room just as there was a knock at the front door. Sir James went out 
of the consulting-room and across the parlor. Peter let him open the 
door. Sergeant Swift came in. Peter did not want to hear what he had 
to say. He didn’t want to hear any more from anyone. Just let it be 
finished. There would never be an answer to the creeping evil that 
had settled on the village, so at least let there be an end to the 
questions. 


He brushed past the startled policeman and went off in search of the 
undertaker and the vicar. 

It was not until he was ringing the doorbell of the vicarage, 
glancing back at the overgrown churchyard, that he recalled too 
vividly the picture of that empty coffin. Young Martinus’s brother had 
been laid to rest but had not been allowed to rest. Within a matter of 
hours he had been stolen away. 


And Alice .. . ? Would his beloved Alice be allowed to lie in peace? 
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The sergeant glanced at Peter’s distraught face as the young man 
hurried out of the house. Then he turned to Sir James. 

This was no time for psychological discussions or the sharing of 
confidences. The agony that Peter was suffering was no concern of the 
police. Sir James set the tone of the conversation by asking brusquely: 

“Well, Sergeant—what is it?” 

“Young Martinus, sir.” 

“What about him?” 

“T think you’d better have a word with him yourself.” 

“For goodness’ sake—” 

“If you ask me, sir, he’s mad. But there’s things he says that... . 
well, I don’t like ’em one little bit. And they do seem to tie in, as you 
might say.” 

“Tie in with what?” 

“With that empty coffin, sir.” 

Sir James looked into the sergeant’s honest, troubled face. The man 
was a straightforward village policeman—simple but certainly not 
stupid. His appeal was not one which could be ignored. 

“Very well. I’'ll come. Just give me a minute.” 

He crept upstairs to make sure that Sylvia, utterly exhausted, was 
still soundly asleep where they had laid her on their return from the 
moors. He locked the consulting-room door so that if she awoke she 
would not unwittingly go in there and have to encounter her friend’s 
body once more. Then he went with the sergeant down the lane to the 
police station. 

The constable was standing over Martinus, not threatening but 
waiting, as though by sheer doggedness he would force Martinus to 
confess. 

“Tm telling you the truth,” Martinus whimpered as Sir James came 
into the room. “I’ve been telling you all along, over and over again.” 
He looked up at the newcomers. “Sergeant—I’ve told you.” 

“You were up there by the body,” said the sergeant. “You and 
nobody else.” 

“All right. I was there. You saw me and there’s no use denying it. 
And she... the body . . . it was right by me, all right. But I didn’t kill 
her. I swear I didn’t. I didn’t even see her. But what I did see...” A 


long, shuddering convulsion ran through him. “I told you what I saw.” 

The sergeant studied him as though, since they last talked, doubts 
had begun to creep back into his mind. He said: 

“You’d had a row with her husband in the bar. There’s plenty 
willing to swear to that. You’d never got on with either of them, and 
last night you’d had a skinful. You didn’t know what you were doing. 
And you didn’t know what you saw.” 

Sir James interposed quietly: “What did you see?” 

Martinus turned to him as to a savior. Just as quietly, he said: “My 
brother.” 

“What?” 

“That’s right. My brother. The one who’s dead. The one that’s 
buried out there.” He waved vaguely in what might or might not have 
been the direction of the churchyard. “I saw him as clear as I see you 
now.” 

“You see, sir?” said the sergeant, shaking his head. 

“All grey”—Martinus’s voice rose shrilly—‘“and with his eyes all 
staring. I saw him. And I know he’s out there, lying in his coffin. But 
still I saw him, I tell you.” 

The sergeant waited for Sir James to speak. A dozen confused 
thoughts swirled madly through the physician’s mind. A dread 
suspicion rose to the surface, and at once he dismissed it. It came 
back. It was beyond physical science and far outside all his most 
cherished beliefs. But it would not be fought down. 

Stalling, he said: “Your brother is dead—dead and buried.” 

The sergeant shifted his weight uneasily from one foot to the other. 

“T know that,” said Martinus. “Didn’t I bury him myself? But I saw 
him, in his shroud—staring at me. I swear it.” 

“Well, sir,” said the sergeant, “what do you make of that?” 

Sir James wanted to make nothing of it. He wanted to deride it. For 
once in his life he wanted to see before him the crude material proofs 
of a commonplace brutal murder, even though it was the murder of a 
friend’s wife. Let it be that and nothing more. 

“You don’t believe me, sir, do you?” said Martinus pathetically, his 
shoulders sagging. 

“On the contrary, I believe every word you say.” 

The other three were thunderstruck. Sir James turned away, and the 
sergeant scuttled to keep up with him as he strode back towards the 
street door. 

“Now look, sir, this don’t seem to me—” 

“Forgive me, Sergeant. There’s something I must ask. I’ll let you 


know the result very shortly, I hope.” 

He went back to the house and trod quietly up the stairs. To his 
relief Sylvia was still sleeping peacefully. It was a pity to wake her; 
but he had to know exactly what it was she had seen. His fresh 
suspicions demanded corroboration. 

When he shook her gently awake she gave a little cry of fear, then 
smiled. The smile in its turn disappeared as she remembered Alice. 
Her eyes filled with tears. 

Sir James sat on the edge of the bed. “Can you bear to talk about 
it?” 

She nodded unhappily. 

“When you told me about Alice,” said Sir James, “you said there 
was ... aman with her. Someone carrying her.” 

Sylvia flinched from the memory but forced herself to nod again. 

“Did you recognize him?” her father asked. 

“No.” It was loud and vehement. 

Sir James chose his words carefully. “Do you remember the young 
man who was leading the funeral procession—the one who shouted at 
us to go away?” 

“Yes.” 

“He is being held by the police. There is a fair chance that he’ll be 
charged with murder.” 

“But . . . it wasn’t him. I’m sure it couldn’t have been.” 

“You said you didn’t recognize the man.” 

“No, but it couldn’t have been...” 

Her voice trailed wretchedly away. Sir James kept his voice calm 
but drove the question home unmercifully. “Is it possible that the man 
you saw was the man in the coffin—the man we saw tipped out on to 
the village square?” As her eyes widened with horror, he said: “It was, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Yes.” It was hardly a whisper. “But . . . how?” 

“Never mind how. You’ve told me all I wanted to know.” 

“I thought I’d gone out of my mind. I thought the shock had . . . oh, 
I thought I was going mad.” 

He put his hand comfortingly on her shoulder and made her lie 
back. “Just one more question, my dear, and then you can go back to 
sleep. When we found Alice, was she in the same place where you saw 
her with that man?” 


“No, she wasn’t. I saw her up by some old mine works. Not far 
away, on the other side of the wood, I think. PI find them—” 


“No, you won’t. You'll stay here.” 


Sylvia swung her legs out of bed. “I can’t go off to sleep. It’s 
impossible.” 

“Then at least you'll stay in the house.” It was an order. 

“T don’t suppose either of you has had a hot meal since yesterday,” 
she said. “And the house will need cleaning and tidying. There’ll be 
plenty to do.” 

It was, he recognized, her blow for freedom. She would obey him 
and not insist on going out. But she was not going to lie in bed: she 
was going to make certain decisions for herself. It was the kind of 
compromise they had often slyly worked out between them and tactly 
accepted. 

As he went downstairs, leaving her to dress, he found Peter coming 
into the parlor. 

“Everything arranged?” he asked sympathetically. 

Peter, choked with grief, murmured in his throat. Without giving 
him time to sit down and abandon himself to despondency, Sir James 
went on: 

“I want to go for a walk. We’ll pick up the sergeant on the way. 
Come on—a breath of air on the moors will do us all good.” 

They had no difficulty in finding the minehead. The sergeant knew 
of it, though he had had no cause to go near it for years. From its 
derelict appearance, thought Sir James, nobody could have been near 
it—and it was just as well, since the huts and winding gear looked 
none too safe. 

“There’s a vein of tin runs under here.” The sergeant prodded the 
ground with his boot as though to summon up a manifestation. “They 
say it’s worth a fortune.” 

Sir James looked up at the wheel, quivering slightly and moaning in 
the breeze. “Why has it been allowed to fall into decay, then?” 

“There was a tidy number of accidents, sir. A lot of miners killed or 
maimed. Folk got to talking about it. In the end, nobody wouldn’t 
work down there no more. They said it was unlucky. The Squire was 
furious, but he had to shut it down. Lost him a lot of money, I 
reckon.” 


“And the young Hamilton hasn’t tried to reopen it?” 

“Not him, sir. But then, he don’t need the money.” 

Sir James went closer to the workings. He looked at the antiquated 
winding gear. Then he rubbed his finger over it. Oil came away on his 
hand. 

“Where does all his money come from, then?” he asked. 

“Don’t rightly know, sir. He was away when his father died—in 
foreign parts. The old Squire left him the house and a whole lot of 


unpaid bills, so I’ve heard tell. The young Squire comes back, locks 
himself in the house and won’t see nobody. Then the next thing, he’s 
got a lot of young friends pretty well living there and spending money 
like water.” The sergeant looked dubiously at the mine shaft. “They do 
say...” 

“What do they say?” demanded Sir James acidly. “That it’s 
haunted?” 

“How did you know that, sir?” 

“Tt doesn’t take much guessing. I may add”—he held out his 
smudged hand—“that there’s oil on this wheel. That looks as though 
the mine has been worked more recently than you supposed, 
Sergeant.” 

The policeman shook his head in wonderment. Peter, whose 
thoughts were obviously far away, still bound up with Alice and his 
awareness of irreparable loss, made no move. It was going to be left, 
Sir James realized, to himself to make the deductions and the 
decisions. 

A mine that bore a rich lode and yet had been abandoned because 
of death . . . a mine which could still work and yield profits if properly 
worked . . . and who better, who more fearless in working it than 
those already dead? 
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The parlor had now been swept and dusted for the second time since 
Sylvia’s arrival and on this occasion even the more troublesome 
corners had not been neglected. She was standing back and surveying 
her handiwork when there was a knock at the door. She hurried to 
open it; and then wished she hadn’t. 

Clive Hamilton stood there. Her expression must have made it clear 
that he was not welcome, but he said swiftly: 

“May I come in?” 

He looked tired and perturbed. His deference and the gravity of his 
bearing made it difficult for her to protest. She stepped aside. 


“At our last meeting, Miss Forbes,” he said as he entered the room, 
“you made it clear that you had no particular wish to see me ever 
again. I appreciate your feelings and the reason for them, and I would 
not dream of imposing myself on you, only”’—the chipped little lines 
round his eyes deepened—“I felt I must come and say how terribly 
sorry I was to hear the news of your friend, Alice Tompson. I did not 
know her well, but I valued our brief acquaintanceship. Please accept 
my sincere condolences.” 


Sylvia felt there was something odd about this situation but could 
not put her finger on it. She said awkwardly: “Thank you, but 
wouldn’t they be better given to her husband?” 

“T fear they would not be accepted, Miss Forbes. Doctor Tompson 
does not like me.” Hamilton smiled wryly. “You are not alone in your 
opinion of me.” 

“T can’t imagine that the opinions of others affect you very much, 
Mr. Hamilton.” 

He considered this for a moment. In a strange way she was glad to 
sense the return of his intuitive arrogance: it suited him better and 
seemed more natural than his muted politeness. “I should like to be 
popular, I suppose,” he ruminated. “But in order to be popular one 
must conform to the standards dictated by convention, and I find that 
too high a price to pay. I have my own standards—and to those I 
conform.” 


There was not really much she could reply to this. After a brief 
silence, Clive Hamilton smiled again. 

“Tve taken up enough of your time. I wonder . . . before I go, might 
I trouble you for a glass of water? I rode straight here when I heard 


the news, and...” 

“Of course.” Sylvia turned towards the kitchen, then hesitated. His 
civility ought to be matched with civility. “Unless you’d prefer a glass 
of sherry?” 

He bowed his acceptance, and she took the bottle of sherry from the 
sideboard. 

Unexpectedly he said: “Do you believe in life after death, Miss 
Forbes?” 

“That’s an odd question to ask a stranger.” 

“T was hoping you no longer considered me a stranger.” 

She had no intention of encouraging any such hopes in his mind. 
Brusquely she said: “Yes, I do believe in life after death. Don’t you?” 

“Tm sure of it, Miss Forbes.” 

He appeared to be smiling to himself as he drank. 

Suddenly the stem of the wine-glass snapped, and the bowl fell to 
the floor. Both of them stooped to retrieve it. Their hands met for a 
moment, and Sylvia felt a sharp jab into the little finger of her right 
hand. She gasped with the jolt of pain. When she turned her hand 
over, blood dripped from a deep cut in the finger. Yet she was sure she 
had not touched the glass—and its edge had not been jagged enough 
to inflict such a gash. 

“How careless of me!” 

As Hamilton got up she saw that he wore a large signet ring with a 
twisted design in sharp relief. He held it out ruefully to show where 
the blame lay, and then took her arm and led her to the sideboard. 
She had put out another glass, and he held her finger over this and let 
the blood drip into it while he took a clean white handkerchief from 
his top pocket. 

“Its nothing.” She could not bear to have him fussing over her. 
“Only a scratch.” 

“But we must take care of it. There—a safety pin will hold it.” 

Sylvia went to the corner cupboard where Alice had kept her sewing 
and mending materials. She found a safety pin after rummaging in the 
shadows at the back of a shelf, and turned towards Hamilton with it. 
She would sooner have pinned the bandage up herself, but it was hard 
to manipulate a safety pin with her left hand only. 

He completed the job neatly and efficiently and then went to the 
door. 

They said formal goodbyes. Although there had been nothing out of 
the ordinary in the incident, Sylvia was overpoweringly glad that he 
had gone. 


She took the pieces of the broken glass towards the kitchen and 
picked up the other glass on the way. It was not until she had put the 
empty glass on the draining-board that she saw how truly empty it 
was. There was only the faintest smear of blood in it; yet Clive 
Hamilton had held her finger over it until quite a few drops had fallen 
in. 

It was absurd to read anything sinister into this. She put it out of 
her mind and went on with the housework, somewhat impeded by the 
bulky roll of handkerchief round her linger. 

Every now and then she stole a glance at the closed door of the 
consulting-room. Earlier, two silent women of the village had come to 
lay Alice out in the coffin which had been delivered. Peter’s 
arrangements had been put into effect with a haste which would have 
been unseemly if it had not so pitifully indicated Peter’s own 
repugnance for the grim routine and his desire to have it finished and, 
as it were, obliterated. Sylvia had not looked at her old friend’s face 
since the old crones had been and gone. She wanted to, yet was afraid. 

At last she surrendered. She opened the door and went in. The 
blinds were drawn and the room was in half darkness. The coffin lay 
across two sturdy trestles in the middle of the floor. 

Sylvia looked down at Alice. The face was pale and lifeless. Yet in 
some disturbing way not as lifeless as the features of other corpses she 
had seen. Her father’s daughter, she was used to death and most of its 
manifestations. Alice’s color was not noticeably worse than it had 
been while she was alive. 

She moved the shroud so that she could see the cut on Alice’s wrist. 
And it seemed that all at once there was a searing pain in her finger. 

Shaking uncontrollably, she hurried out of the room. 

She seemed to hear Clive Hamilton laughing. It was ridiculous, 
since she had never heard him laugh. But he was standing beside her 
—and then was in front of her, his lips drawn back from his teeth, as 
though to laugh in her face . . . or, grotesquely, to spit in her face. 

He was there, too, when Alice was laid to rest. Sylvia tried to 
dismiss the fantasy but it kept recurring. The cut in her finger 
throbbed as though to remind her of Clive Hamilton’s existence. 

“Man that is born of woman hath but a short time to live...” 

The vicar’s aged drone was like the creaking of a dry branch in the 
churchyard. The only mourners were Sir James, Peter, and Sylvia. A 
few villagers had watched men carry the coffin into the churchyard, 
but none of them had come to pay their last respects. They kept away 
as they might have kept away from a contagion. 

Sylvia swayed. Peter gave her his arm. Together they stared mutely, 


dismally at the coffin in the black mouth of the earth. Soon the mouth 
would close and there would be no more, no trace of Alice. 

She felt dizzy. Clive Hamilton’s face was as clear before her as 
though he had been standing respectfully on the other side of the 
grave. But there was no respect in his eyes—only a gloating 
calculation, a terrible possessiveness. 

Pain snapped at her again. She looked down and saw that blood was 
trickling from beneath the bandage. 

She refused to faint. She wasn’t going to give in. Alice had let the 
atmosphere of this place prey on her mind, but Sylvia was not going 
to succumb so easily. She had cut her finger and that was all: it was 
nothing to worry about. 

Earth was scattered on the coffin. She forced herself to stoop and 
take up a handful of soil. The sound of it striking the wooden lid was 
dull and final. 

They turned away from the graveside. 

The vicar walked beside her father, murmuring his regrets. As the 
small group approached the churchyard gate, a couple of onlookers 
backed away and scuttled down an alley. 

“A devilish business,” said the vicar. 

“You may be closer to the truth than you think,” said Sir James. 
Sylvia, leaning on Peter’s arm, heard everything through a mounting 
wash of sound like the roar of the sea within a shell. “Vicar, I’d like to 
ask a favor of you.” 

“Anything I can do to help.” 

“Pd like the use of your library. Pm given to understand that you 
have a fine collection of books on a variety of subjects.” 

“That is so.” The vicar preened himself. 

“Do you have any concerning . . . witchcraft? Black magic?” 

“You don’t imagine—” 

“Pm a scientist,” said Sir James. “Imagination plays no part in my 
work.” 

At last Sylvia’s legs betrayed her. She felt herself slumping to the 
ground. But Peter caught her and put his arm round her, and in a 
shuddering daze she was led across the square towards the house. 
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The creak of the front door opening jerked Peter awake. He had fallen 
into a fretful doze while waiting for Sir James to return, and was 
startled to find that the room was in darkness. He fumbled with the oil 
lamp as Sir James and the vicar groped their way in. 

As soon as the flame licked up from the wick, Sir James said 
bluntly: 

“Have you ever heard of Voodoo, Peter?” 

“Some sort of Caribbean witchcraft.” 

“The island of Haiti, to be precise. That’s its real home. Primitive . . 
. and disgusting.” Sir James glanced at the vicar. “Perhaps you can 
explain it better than I?” 

The vicar shook his head vigorously. 


“Very well.” Sir James sat down before Peter and leaned forward. 
“Sylvia told us that she saw something up on the moors with Alice. A 
man, and yet not a man. She described him . . . and her description 
was that of a walking corpse. Young Martinus also saw something on 
the moor. Something—or someone. He insists it was his brother. We 
know that his brother is dead. We also know that his brother is not 
lying snugly in his coffin, don’t we? What do you make of it, Peter?” 

Peter groped for understanding. There was no explanation which 
wasn’t immediately absurd. “He must have been buried alive,” he said 
tentatively. “Somehow he freed himself and . . . and he’s out there.” 


“But you saw him, didn’t you? You were his doctor. You know he 
was dead. And I saw him during that unpleasant incident as we 
arrived in the village square. He was as dead then as any corpse I’ve 
ever seen. No, that’s not the answer.” 


Peter glanced at the vicar. “Then what is?” 


“Someone in this village,” said Sir James, “is practising one of the 
most appalling forms of witchcraft. That corpse wandering the moor is 
an “undead”—a zombie.” 


Peter thrust the mere idea of it away. The disease that had 
harrowed the village had been perplexing enough; he could not have 
it all attributed to a wild fancy of this kind. 

“How can you, a scientist—” 

“Its because I’m a scientist that I accept irrefutable evidence when 
it’s put before me.” 


Peter still did not believe. But whatever came out of all this, it must 
be possible, somehow, to establish peace in the community. Guesses 
and theories and fantasies—they must all somehow be resolved. He 
said: 

“What ought we to do?” 

“There’s nothing to be done about Martinus’s brother. Not right 
away.” Sir James hesitated, then said: “It’s Alice I’m worried about.” 

“Alice?” He had endured enough. Alice was dead and buried. Peter 
was taut with grief, not ready to talk and not ready to contemplate... 
His thoughts became a shambles. Horror dawned on him. “You’re not 
suggesting ...?” 

“T pray that I’m wrong, Peter; but we can take no chances. The vicar 
and I intend to stand watch over her grave until daybreak.” 


“TIL come too.” 
“Td rather you didn’t. Pd rather you stayed with Sylvia.” 
“She’ll be all right. She’ll sleep till morning. I’ve seen to that.” 


“Even so... If anything were to happen, I’d rather you weren’t 
there.” 

“Tm coming with you,” said Peter stubbornly. 

A low mist hung about the gravestones. The churchyard was grey 
apart from a few small splashes of color where flowers had been 
placed on graves. The brightest stain was the mound of fresh flowers 
on Alice’s new grave. At the head was a huge wreath which Peter did 
not recognize. He examined it, and found a card with a florid 
signature—Clive Hamilton. 

That domineering swine. He allowed himself vicious thoughts about 
Hamilton now, not because Hamilton had ever done him or Alice any 
wrong that could be explained, but because his very presence was 
somehow unsettling and alien. 


He thought of Hamilton, and of the village, and of Alice. No: he 
mustn’t think of Alice. And mustn’t think what Sir James had hinted 
at. No. He thought of the old woman in the cottage beyond the church 
who would need a visit from him in the morning; and the girl in the 
farm two miles away who was expecting a baby; and of how he would 
manage on his own. 

No, he mustn’t think about that either. Must just keep going. 

Sir James stretched, and a bone in his leg creaked. He grinned 
ruefully. 

Their vigil was timeless. All three of them sank into a chill torpor. 
The church clock struck one o’clock, and then there was an eternity 
before it tolled two solemn beats. 


Sir James edged closer to Peter. Neither of them took his eyes off 


the outline of the grave. 

“Why don’t you slip back to the house and get warm?” 

“Td rather stay here,” said Peter. 

Sir James nodded towards the vicar, who had sagged against a tree 
and was half asleep. He was too old for this kind of watch. Sir James 
reached out and tapped him on the shoulder. The vicar started, waved 
his arms, and stared wildly into the night. 

“What... what is it?” 

“Its well past your bedtime, Vicar. I don’t think anything will 
happen now. You go home.” 

The old man could not even summon the pretence of a protest. He 
looked relieved at the idea of quitting this cold, ghostly place. 

“If you’re sure...” 

“Tm sure. Doctor Tompson and I will stay a little longer.” 

“Then goodnight, gentlemen. Should anything untoward happen, 
please don’t hesitate to call me.” 

The vicar shuffled away round the side of the church to the path 
which led to the vicarage, set back from a row of cottages flanking the 
southern edge of the churchyard. 

Sir James set his shoulders against a heavy monumental tombstone 
and wriggled into a more comfortable position. 

There was a sudden cry. He pushed himself upright again. Peter 
looked up into the trees. A night bird? But when it came again there 
could be no doubt about it: it was the vicar calling out. 

The two of them ran down the path, stumbling over the untrimmed 
grass verge, and hurried round the bulk of the church. There was no 
sign of the vicar between here and his own front door. They went out 
into the narrow cobbled lane and looked both ways. Nothing stirred. 
Sir James strode to one end of the lane and peered into the 
uncertainty of the road which skirted the village. 

There was a sound of running feet, starting abruptly and just as 
abruptly cutting off. 

Sir James began to run. 

They found the vicar lying at the eastern end of the church, where 
the road curved in close to the wall. He moaned as they bent over 
him, and tried to sit up. 

“He... set on me.” 

“Who was it?” 

“T didn’t get a look at his face. No time.” 

Sir James signalled to Peter that they should lift the old man to his 
feet. When they had positioned him between them, Peter said: “We’d 


better take him home. Gently does it.” 

“No,” said the vicar. He summoned up the strength to free himself 
and stood shakily on his own two feet. “I... I can manage now. But 
you must get back. It may be a trick.” 

He walked resolutely away to show that he was in earnest. 

Peter was torn by a ravaging panic. He hadn’t believed the mumbo- 
jumbo about Alice and the grave. But now, in this eerie light and dank 
mist, he knew a fear which was irrational and at the same time 
overwhelming. 

They went back into the churchyard, round the building towards 
the grave. 

A dark figure scurried suddenly across the path in front of them. 
Somebody snapped an order, and there was a rustle of feet. 

Peter ran desperately on. 

As he came to the massive yew, he saw their fears had been 
justified. Someone had worked fast while they were decoyed away. 
The grave had been outraged. Flowers were littered everywhere, half 
buried in earth which had been clumsily flung to either side. The 
coffin was out of the grave; and a man was bending over it, wrenching 
back the lid. 

Peter shouted without knowing what he was shouting. He hurled 
himself forward. 

The man straightened up. Shrouded in a dark silk cloak he was 
unrecognizable; yet there was something about his imperious fury 
even as he turned to flee that jarred on Peter. It was all over too 
quickly for him to be sure—the defiler of graves standing up, turning, 
running away—but Peter would have been prepared to swear that it 
was Clive Hamilton. 

The coffin lay open before them as they approached the grave. Peter 
did not dare to look in. It was all right; it must be all right; they were 
in time, no harm had been done, there was nothing to see but Alice’s 
dead face: yet still he could not look. 

Sir James was made of hardier stuff. He stood over the coffin and 
stared down. Peter took a deep breath and walked resolutely up to 
him. 

Alice’s face was set. Her hands were folded on her breast. Her eyes 
were closed. 

And then they flickered open. 

Peter gazed straight into those eyes and knew they were not his 
wife’s eyes. All her beauty had gone. The moment the features moved, 
beauty and tranquillity were gone. The bloated mask of death smirked 
up at Peter in a lecherous parody of the love he had known. 


“Keep away—in God’s name, keep away!” 

Sir James pushed Peter violently to one side so that he reeled 
against a craggy headstone. 

Alice began to crawl out of her coffin. 

She slid on to the ground like some giant, slimy insect. Her hands 
groped forward and hauled her along. As though emerging from a 
sticky chrysalis she tested every step, raised her head and twitched 
from side to side, and probed the soil with her fingertips. Then she 
steadied her head and looked straight at Peter. She smiled. He 
flattened himself against the massive headstone and watched, stricken, 
as she clawed towards it and began to pull herself up. 

He could not move. If this writhing, blasphemous creature claimed 
him she must have him. Eyes without lustre, mouth without meaning, 
the serpentine drag of her movements—he had no courage to fight 
them off. 

“Zombie!” 

Sir James was rigid and accusing. There was nothing academic, 
nothing professorial, nothing detached about him any more. In a rage 
of terror he screamed the word. 

“Zombie... !” 

Alice turned to him. Her lascivious grin faded, and hatred flooded 
into her warped features. 

The man who had run away had left a spade beside the grave. Sir 
James bent and picked it up. He took a step towards Alice as she 
writhed to her feet, and raised the spade above his head. 

It was all so slow. Peter watched and could not believe. He wanted 
to shout, and found that the sound would not come. Slowly, as Alice 
thrust her head venomously towards Sir James, and Sir James swung 
the spade so heavily and languorously, he cried: “No...no...” 

Alice smiled. It was the most hideous contortion the human lips had 
ever made. 

Sir James braced himself. 

“Zombie!” He brought the spade down with all the force he could 
muster. “Zombie!” 

Peter screamed. He wanted to close his eyes but they remained 
open. He saw the murderous slice of the spade. Alice’s head was jolted 
to one side. Sir James twisted the spade back and struck again, and 
this time Alice’s head was severed and hurled into the tangled weeds 
beside an unkempt grave. 

Sir James rocked where he stood, then drove the bloody spade into 
the ground and leaned on it, gagging. 

Peter watched what was left of Alice crumpling up beside the 


headstone. Blood soaked into the grass. And a few yards away, the 
grin mercifully hidden from him, her head rolled to a halt. 

He walked forward. Nothing was normal. The church leaned at a 
crazy angle. The tombstones were like teeth, splintered and decaying. 
He reached out for something secure and found nothing. Sir James 
stood before him with his arms open, and Peter felt that he was being 
held upright, yet at the same time his brain swam in a mad frenzy and 
he was falling, falling . . . continuing to fall. 

And somehow he was down at last and crawling through the grass. 
Alice’s headless body lay to one side of him. He had to find the head, 
had to get his hands on it. If he fitted it back on without delay, it 
might stick. Must get it on the right way round, of course. He would 
be struck off the medical register if he fitted it on back to front. Alice . 

. where was her head, what had happened to her smile, who had 
stolen it from him? 

He stopped and stared at a grave which was opening up before him. 
The ground dissolved, and the gap yawned before him. 

A thin bony hand clawed at the edge. 

Beyond, another grave opened. And another. 


The dead were rising from the earth. Grey-faced, wrapped in their 
shrouds, the zombies scrambled up to the air again. Their movements 
were jerky and uncoordinated as though they needed practice. But 
they were moving: they were unconfined; no coffin and no weight of 
earth could hold them down. 

They were coming closer. Peter wanted to wriggle away through the 
grass and weeds, but was pinned down by the vacuous gaze of the 
leader. He had to wait for them to reach him. They came on—and 
when they paused it was not because of him but because of the head 
they had found in the grass. Alice’s head . . . so that was where it was. 
The tallest of the zombies looked down and smiled a horrible smile of 
welcome. 

And the severed head of Alice smiled back. 


Peter screamed. He had held it in for too long, and now he 
screamed until he felt that his lungs would burst and his throat be 
torn apart; and still went on screaming. 

Light swayed above him. He stared into it and saw the mellow 
flame of the oil lamp. Beside it was the face of Sir James Forbes. 

“Its all right, Peter. You’ve had a nightmare. That’s all.” 

“A nightmare.” He let one hand fall to his side. It touched 
something rough yet yielding. His fingers recognized the texture: he 
was on the settee in the parlor; he was at home. “Then it wasn’t... 
none of it... Alice... ?” 


“Tm afraid that part of it was true. You passed out. I got you home.” 

“And Alice?” 

He saw her too clearly, beheaded and still alive, calling down a 
monstrous retribution on them. Dragging herself through a spiritual 
undergrowth from now to eternity... 


Sir James said: “She has been reburied. Properly. The vicar carried 
out a service of absolution and exorcism. Nothing evil can touch her 
again. She will rest in peace this time.” 


Peter tried to sit up, but lacked the will. 
“But after we left Alice,” he muttered. “The rest of it—the dream . . 
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“You want to tell me about it?” 

No, he didn’t want to tell anyone. Yet he had to exorcize it, as the 
vicar had exorcized the other evil. It had to be told aloud. He said: 

“I dreamt I saw the dead arise. All the graves in the churchyard 
opened up and the dead came out.” 

Not unnatural, said one part of his mind. Just what you’d expect to 
dream, after what you had seen. 

But Sir James looked serious and attentive. “All the graves opening 
up?” 

“All empty,” said Peter. “Empty. An awful dream—it seemed so 
real.” 
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The sergeant stood back and wiped his sweating brow. It was the 
tenth grave they had opened. The result here was the same as in all 
the others. 

He said: “Sir . . . in heaven’s name, where are they?” 

Sir James looked across the devastated churchyard. They had dug 
up all the most recent graves and confirmed his worst suspicions. 
Every coffin was empty. The tombstones, fresh and shining among the 
older memorials, were a mockery. Nothing remained of the bodies 
which had been reverently laid in the hallowed earth. 

“Sergeant, can I leave you to supervise the filling in of all these 
graves?” 

The hours before the dawn had been occupied with opening them 
up, and the police officer was weary. But he glanced at his constable 
and the two of them shrugged. They were good, solid men—but here 
and now they were very frightened men, anxious only to accept a lead 
from someone. 

“Yes, sir. But . . . well, what do we do about this? Do we start 
looking for ’em—the bodies, I mean?” 

“Yes. But first we find out where to look.” Sir James paced slowly 
towards the churchyard gate. “Before I leave you to this rather 
arduous task, could I have a word with your prisoner, young 
Martinus?” 

“You think he might know something, sir?” 

“Yes. Although he himself may not realize that he knows it.” 

They went back to the police station. The sergeant and constable 
both showed great alacrity. Sir James had an idea that they proposed, 
before anything else, to have a cup of tea in familiar surroundings. 

Their anticipation of comfort was rudely shattered. The desk in the 
outer room had been overturned, and the door of the one and only 
cell had been forced: the lock was halfway down the passage as 
though torn from the door by brute force. 

“He’s gone,” said the constable blankly. 

“And the question,” said Sir James, “is—where did he go? Has he 
joined the others?” 

The sergeant blanched. “You mean . . . but he’s not dead.” 

“Not yet. But he may be soon.” As the two policemen exchanged 


horrified glances, Sir James went on: “Did he have any visitors 
yesterday, Sergeant?” 

“No, sir.” 

The constable made a fussy little noise at the back of his throat that 
brought Sir James round sharply. “Well—did he?” 

“Er... well, sir, only the squire.” 

“What did he want?” 

“He just wanted a word with the prisoner. Martinus had done some 
work for him, and he thought he might help. Wanted a word with 
him, anyway.” The constable glanced apprehensively at his superior. 
“T didn’t think there was anything wrong.” 

“What did he say to the prisoner?” asked the sergeant portentously. 

“T didn’t listen. Didn’t think it would be right.” 

“They just talked?” said Sir James. “Nothing else?” 

They just talked. Oh . . . and the squire asked for a glass of water.” 

“Where is it?” 

“What?” said the constable blankly, his face growing hot and red. 

“The glass.” 

“Threw it away, sir. It got broken.” 

“Who broke it—you?” 

“No, sir. The squire did. Dropped it, he said.” 

“And Martinus cut himself.” 

The constable looked at him open-mouthed. “How did you know 
that?” 

It ceased to be abstract. It was no longer a matter of logical 
deduction. Sir James thought of Alice Tompson and wondered how 
Clive Hamilton had coaxed her into a situation where something could 
be broken, some gash inflicted on her wrist; and then he thought of 
his own daughter. And, thinking of Sylvia, he strode past the sergeant 
and constable and hurried up the street to the village square. 

He burst into the parlor. It was empty. He went perilously up the 
stairs two at a time and flung open Sylvia’s bedroom door. She was 
not there. As scared as he had ever been in his life, he stumbled down 
the stairs again. 

Sylvia appeared from the kitchen with a cup and a tea towel in her 
hands. 

“Anything wrong, Father?” 

He took a deep breath and steadied himself. “Nothing. Where’s 
Peter?” 

“He went out for a breath of air. Said he wasn’t feeling too well. 


We'll have to do something about him, Father—persuade him to move 
back to London, or at any rate to cut himself off from this place in one 
way or another. He’s got to put it all behind him.” 

Her concern for Peter reassured him. She was safe. Worrying about 
somebody else’s welfare, she could hardly be in any danger herself. He 
had been jumping to conclusions. Very unscientific. 

He said: “How’s your finger?” 

“Fine.” She looked surprised. At home, he rarely asked about her 
ailments: a doctor, he had to admit, was a very bad helpmeet to his 
nearest and dearest. “It’s healing up nicely.” 


Sir James sat down. Then he got up again. He could not wait: there 
was no time for lengthy analyses of the situation, or for fruitless 
discussions with the bewildered police. He would force himself to stay 
here until Peter got back, and no longer. Sylvia appeared to be in no 
immediate danger, but he did not want to leave her alone. While he 
did what he had to do, he must be sure there was someone to watch 
over her. 

He paced about the room, to Sylvia’s intense irritation, until Peter 
returned. Then, as Sylvia went out to put a kettle on, he said: 


“Peter, I want you to do something for me. You must promise not to 
let my daughter out of your sight until it’s safe to do so. Will you give 
me that promise?” 

“Safe? I don’t understand. What danger is—” 

“Your promise?” 

“Of course. But you’re not going to be here: you’re going out?” 

“Yes. Wait for me.” 


He went back to the police station and spent some time studying a 
couple of tattered local maps which they kept. Then he called on the 
vicar again and went systematically through his books. There were 
references he had only glanced at during his first visit. Now he 
checked and cross-checked them. If he had had time he would have 
sent several messages to influential friends in London—friends with 
fingers in certain financial pies—but he had to rely on the picture he 
had built up from the available evidence. It was convincing enough. 
Voodoo and twentieth-century finance—a strange combination! But 
then, the earliest alchemists had tried to use magic for profit. Times 
had not changed; they had not changed nearly enough. 


It was almost dusk when Sir James set out on the path up to the 
moors. He went below the mine workings but did not approach too 
closely. The manor house was sinking into the evening gloom as he 
walked up the drive to the graceful front door. It was wrong that such 
a dignified house should contain such evil—if his theories were well- 


founded. 


When he tugged at the bell handle, the door was answered not by a 
servant but by the leader of the young bloods who had created such 
havoc in the village square. It was strange yet predictable. Sir James 
was more and more certain of his ground and more and more 
distressed. What servants did Hamilton use, that they must not show 
their faces to strangers and perform the accepted duties? What 
servants, and what labor force to bring him in his profits? 

He said: “I fancy we have met before, young man. However, it will 
achieve nothing to discuss that now. I am Sir James Forbes. I wish to 
speak to Mr. Clive Hamilton.” 

“Do you?” said the young man insolently. “He’s busy.” 

“Tm glad to hear it. I, too, am a busy man. But as I have found time 
to come all the way here in order to see him, I think he can make the 
effort to come out and meet me. Would you be so good as to tell him 
that?” 

With an ill grace the young man stood back and allowed him to 
enter. Sir James stood in the middle of the spacious hall, admiring its 
elegant dimensions. As soon as he was alone he hurried to the nearest 
window and released the catch. He had a feeling that direct assault 
would not work and that he would need other approaches. 


As footsteps came nearer he just had time to cross to a painting in 
an alcove. He was studying it with rapt attention when a door at the 
foot of the stairs opened and Clive Hamilton crossed the hall. 

“What do you want to see me about?” 

There was no pretence of cordiality. The young squire showed every 
sign, observed Sir James, of someone in a hurry. He had been 
interrupted in some task which required his concentration. He was 
eager to be away. The tinge of choleric anger along his cheekbone, the 
eyes that tried to smile while darkening, the nervous twitch of one 
hand and the tightly clenched fist of the other—Sir James saw them 
all with professional detachment. 


He said: “I want to see you about Alice Tompson. And about young 
Martinus. And about my daughter.” 

A pulse began to beat agitatedly below the young man’s left eye. 
“What about them?” 

“And about many others,” said Sir James, “who should be at rest 
now—at rest in their graves. What has happened to them?” 

“Are you mad? How should I know?” 

“T almost wish I were mad. This whole business is so appalling.” He 
would not give Hamilton a chance to retreat into a defensive shell. He 
must strike, and strike hard. “Am I right in saying that you have spent 
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a large part of your life abroad, Mr. Hamilton? In the Caribbean? In 
Haiti in particular? And while you were there, did you learn 
something of the practice of Voodoo?” 

“Get out of here.” 

“Not until I have been answered.” 

There was the faint click of a door opening. Clive Hamilton smiled 
evilly, not at Sir James but beyond him. Sir James turned and saw 
that half a dozen young men were sauntering into the hall. He had last 
seen them in hunting costume. Now they were casually dressed and 
relaxed, some of them with their hands in their pockets. But the 
menace which they represented was very real and immediate. 

Sir James shrugged. He had not known what form the threat would 
take, but he had known there would be one. 

“Goodnight, Mr. Hamilton.” 

He went to the door. One of the young men sprang forward and 
opened it for him with a mocking flourish. Sir James went out and 
walked steadily down the drive. When he was in the shelter of the 
hedge, he waited. Five minutes seemed as long as a whole night. Then 
he made his way back towards the house, this time walking silently on 
the grass. 

The moon came out as he reached the window which he had 
unlatched. He flattened himself against the wall and waited. There 
was no sound from within. Nobody patrolled the house and there was 
no growl from a watchdog inside or out. 

He opened the window without a sound and climbed rapidly in. 

The moonlight laid a path across the hall. Sir James kept well to 
one side and began to cross the floor. He was almost at the foot of the 
stairs when a door above opened. He darted into the shadow of the 
stairs. 

Clive Hamilton came slowly down. He turned towards one of the 
doors opening out of the hall and went into the room beyond. From 
where he stood, Sir James could see a dance of leaping flames against 
the wall. Hamilton moved to and fro and then disappeared. Sir James 
made himself stay where he was. Now was no time for taking risks. He 
didn’t want those young ruffians turned loose on him. 

Hamilton stepped again in front of the light from the fire. He was 
arrayed now in a long white robe, and was fitting a fearsome mask 
over his face. The flames licked up greedily as though answering a 
command. 

Sir James edged warily to one side in order to get a better view. 


He saw Hamilton bend over a desk and unlock one of its drawers. 
From it he took what looked like a small doll. As he held it up to the 


light he nodded his masked, hooded head in measured approval. Then 
he slammed the drawer shut and strode purposefully across the room 
as though setting out on some mission, with little time to spare. Sir 
James expected him to reappear in the doorway; but the flickering 
firelight on the far wall was the only movement now. 

Sir James waited until he could endure the waiting no longer. When 
at last he tiptoed across the hall and looked cautiously into the room, 
Hamilton had vanished. There must be another, secret exit. 

Bizarre curios were marshalled on shelves about the room. They 
confirmed his belief that the darker customs of the Caribbean islands 
had exerted a sombre influence on Clive Hamilton. 

He came to the desk and tried the top drawer, it was empty. But the 
second one was full—crammed with little wooden coffins, each 
containing a blood-caked effigy. 

There was no need to count and no time now to identify each one of 
those dreadful little dolls. Given names, they would undoubtedly 
correspond to the people of the village who had died and then been so 
fiendishly resurrected. Left here, they would keep the power in 
Hamilton’s grasp: he would continue to possess his victims body and 
soul. They must be delivered into holy keeping, and the evil driven 
out. 

Sir James looked round the room. In one corner he found a battered 
old Gladstone bag. He set it on the desk and began to fill it with the 
effigies. 

Somewhere a board creaked. He stopped and looked at the door. 

There was silence. Then another creak. He took a step towards the 
door, ready to spring; and then sensed rather than heard that 
something was moving behind him. He swung round as a panel slid 
open in the wall and a young man stood framed in the entrance. It 
was the contemptuous young huntsman, robed in dazzling color and 
carrying an ornately carved dagger. He raised the wicked blade with a 
smile of pure pleasure, and slashed it down at Sir James. 

Sir James flung himself to one side. The man came after him, 
stabbing again. This time the blade sank into the panelling. As it was 
wrenched free, Sir James braced himself. Again the knife sparkled 
viciously before his eyes, and this time the young man expected him 
to dodge; but Sir James jumped forward, tackling him low. 

They went down. The knife skidded along the floor. Sir James 
slammed out with his fist, pounding into his attacker’s face. But he 
could not keep it up. The young man was stronger and more active: he 
couldn’t hold out against him once he was on his feet again. 

He made a dive for the knife. The young man came after him in a 
fury, and together they crashed into the door. It swung shut. Sir James 


got his shoulders against it, kicked out savagely, and got to his feet 
with the knife in his hand before another attack could be launched. 

The young man cursed and came on again. Sir James pushed all his 
weight away from the door and struck out with the dagger. 

His aim was true. The blade drove into the man’s neck, and blood 
spurted up over the hilt. Sir James held on for a moment, then let go. 
The young man gurgled, stared at him with glazing eyes, and then 
rolled backwards. He went down with a crash and rolled towards the 
fire. 

Sir James grabbed the Gladstone bag and went to the door. 

It would not open. It had locked itself. And there was no handle on 
the inside. 

He swung towards the secret panel. But it had slid back into place. 
Somewhere there must be a catch; but he could not find it. He 
prodded the woodwork and tested each protuberance with his 
fingertips. He explored under the nearer shelves. Still nothing. 

A wisp of smoke curled round him from behind. There was a smell 
of burning. He turned. 

The dead man had fallen more closely to the fire than he had 
realized. One foot must have flailed out and dislodged some of the 
burning coals. The carpet was smouldering, and a tongue of flame was 
beginning to devour one corner. Sir James stamped on it. A dozen 
other small flames began to lick up along the fringe. 

There were heavy, dusty curtains over the windows. He tugged at 
one until it tore free from its runners. It came down in a cloud of 
choking dust, and he threw it over the carpet and tried to beat out the 
fire. Instead, the curtains began to blaze at once, so that he had to 
spring back. A mass of flame belched up into the room. 

Sir James looked desperately round. The panel would not yield up 
its secrets; the door was too heavy to be broken down. 

A bellpull hung near the fireplace. He edged round the blaze and 
took hold of it, then hesitated. But whatever the consequence of 
pulling it might be, the consequence of not pulling it was all too plain: 
he would be burnt alive. 

He pulled. 

A few seconds later he pulled again. The room was suffocating. If 
nobody came, he could not hope to survive more than another ten or 
fifteen minutes at most. Perhaps it would be quicker than that. He 
didn’t want to dodge from one last vantage point to another, choking 
and dying by inches. Let it be quick. 

The door opened. A colored servant with two white ritual gashes 
down his cheeks appeared in the opening. He stepped forward 


incredulously, then turned to hurry away. 


Sir James launched himself. He caught the man’s arms and twisted 
them behind his back. There was no time to waste. 


“Hamilton—where is he? Take me to him.” 

The man struggled like a tiger. 

“Take me to him. Do you want to burn to death in this house?” 

The man shook his head and writhed to and fro. 

“Pll throw you in there,” Sir James threatened. “Tell me where 
Hamilton is, or else...” 

“He’s .. . down there.” 

“Down where?” 

The man was nodding at the floor. 

“Take me to him!” bellowed Sir James. 

“There’s no way. Not through here. Only the master knows how to 
open the panel from this side. The only way is through the mine.” 

“The mine?” 

“I swear it.” 

Sir James hustled the man ahead of him, out into the hall. When he 
looked back into the room he saw that the flames were at their fiercest 
over the carpet. The young man’s body was beginning to char. A ring 
of fire licked more gently round the desk, gathering strength. Smoke 
wreathed over the Gladstone bag into which he had packed the 
effigies. 

He needed them as evidence. Needed them for exorcism. But the 
heat was unbearable. And he thought of what might be going on at 
this very minute—the rituals Hamilton must be conducting, and their 
possible consequences. Time was running out. Already he might be 
too late. 

Sir James turned and dashed out of the house. 
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The altar in the rock face was waiting. Tonight fresh blood would run 
over it and add to its sacrificial stains. 

Hamilton strode along the narrow tunnel towards it. His white cloak 
swung from his shoulders, and on either side his creatures hunched 
themselves against the walls as he passed. When he had gone they 
resumed work—hacking out tin ore with picks and loading the 
wooden trolleys which ran on rails towards the mineshaft. Over them 
stood Denver’s friends with whips and riding crops, lashing them on if 
they flagged. 

Their faces were blank. Their wasted bodies were clad in the 
remains of filthy shrouds. It did not matter: nobody noticed, least of 
all themselves. Closer to the altar area was a zombie in less tattered 
cloth—Martinus, who had so newly joined them. 

Denver ought to be here, accompanying the master. Hamilton 
waited, then scowled. He carried the effigy which he had brought 
from his study and raised it now above his head. 

Several of the zombies formed a ring behind him. The native 
drummers settled over the taut skins of their drums and began to beat. 

Hamilton began the invocation. “Kada nostra... kada estra.. .” 

In a house in the village a mile away a young woman sewing beside 
a lamp stopped and shivered. A damp film of perspiration formed 
across her forehead. To herself she murmured, in a trance: 

“Kada nostra... kada estra . . .” 

Peter Tompson looked up from the book he had been reading. 

“What was that?” 

“Nothing,” said Sylvia. “Nothing.” 

Then the room began to spin round her. She saw Peter get up, 
alarmed. And while she wanted to cry out to him, she was at the same 
time laughing at him. The fool—that worried face of his, the silliness 
of all of them, their ignorance in the face of great power .. . ! Great 
power. It drew her, sucked her up, possessed her. Even as she fell to 
the floor in a fit, her lips beginning to foam, she was somehow 
standing apart from herself and watching everything that happened. 

Peter bent over her and moved her gently away from the nearby 
chair legs. He settled her on the rug so that she was unlikely to harm 
herself, and then hurried out of the room to find a medicine or a 
palliative. 


As soon as he had gone, Sylvia got calmly to her feet. She needed no 
potions—only what the Master would give her. 

The Master. He was waiting. He had summoned her and she would 
go. She would learn all the things that these smaller creatures could 
only grope for. She would enter that other world, leaving all the 
others behind. The Master’s face was clearly before her as she went 
smiling out of the house into the night. 

Her feet remembered the way. She looked neither left nor right as 
she went through the village and up the path towards the moor. As 
she approached the minehead she slowed. Beyond her, for the last few 
yards, the route was strange. 

But her escort was waiting. Martinus stood with his arms 
outstretched, his head turning gently from side to side as though 
tasting the air. His shroud billowed out. Sylvia quickened her pace 
again, almost running to greet him. He swept her up in his arms and 
carried her towards the mineshaft. 

They were descending. A darkness heavier than that of the night sky 
closed in around her. The zombie that had once been Martinus held 
her impassively, cold and unbreathing. 

There was the creak and squeal of the lift as it dropped into the 
bowels of the earth. Then a faint glow came up the shaft, 
accompanied by a low, rhythmic moaning. 

The lift jolted to a stop. The zombie stepped out with Sylvia in its 
arms. 

She turned her head gratefully. She had come to the trysting place, 
and all was now to be fulfilled. The Master was here. She looked into 
his eyes. 

And suddenly the spell was broken. For a moment there was a 
grinning, fearsome mask; and then it was lifted, and she stared into 
the face of Clive Hamilton. 

Sylvia screamed. 

Hamilton laughed and dragged her from the zombie’s embrace. She 
stumbled on the uneven rocky floor, and then he was hurrying her 
towards an altar which seemed to sway in the flickering torchlight, 
expanding and contracting like a foully beating heart. 

Zombies in their torn shrouds came forward like automatons and 
held her down on the altar. Hamilton bound her hands with a silken 
cord and then waved his creatures away. 


A faster drumming started. It spoke with a wild glee of imminent 
slaughter. 

The exaltation which had raced through Sylvia’s veins was utterly 
gone. Sick with fear, she looked round at the hideous shadows and the 


tall white-clad figure of Clive Hamilton—and she knew that this was 
the ultimate insanity and that she could hope for no release, no escape 
to the sweetness of life and the sane world again. 

Hamilton washed his hands with leisurely thoroughness in a golden 
bowl. Then he picked up a bejewelled knife. He stepped towards the 
altar. 

“No!” 

The yell rang out through the drumming. Hamilton spun round. 
Sylvia twisted herself to one side so that she could look down from the 
altar along the tunnel. 

Peter was racing towards her from the mineshaft. But he would not 
reach her. Some of the young bloods turned away from the zombies in 
their charge and grabbed him as he came level. Peter fought madly, 
but there were too many of them. 

Hamilton stared at him for a long moment as though deciding what 
use might later be made of him. Then he turned back with relish to 
Sylvia. 

Light blazed up suddenly. 

It was not part of the ritual. That was very clear: Hamilton faltered, 
and cursed. And beyond him, Sylvia saw great gouts of flame spewing 
up towards the low ceiling of the cavern. Grey shapes were 
transformed into torches—torches which ran and clawed and twisted 
in a fiery danse macabre. The zombies were ablaze. Smoke obscured 
their heads, their clothes began to smoulder, flame engulfed them. 
They became the leaping, agonized spirits of hell itself. 

Two of the creatures, trailing smoke and sparks, hurled themselves 
despairingly at their overseers—two of the young bloods who were 
holding Peter. The group fell back against the wall, and then Peter 
was free. He came weaving through the inferno of the undead, and 
sprang up to the altar. Hamilton, dazed and lost in the middle of his 
crumbling world, tottered back into the gloom. 

Peter carried Sylvia from the altar and began to walk resolutely 
back towards the lift shaft. The terrible dance of flaming corpses grew 
madder and madder. 

Then Hamilton let out a shriek that was like the tearing apart of a 
mind. Galvanized into activity by the snapping of his reason, he came 
racing through the smoke in pursuit. He snatched up a timber which 
was beginning to burn red at one end, and advanced with maniacal 
fury on Peter. 

Sylvia tried to ease herself from Peter’s arms so that he could defend 
himself; but he swung her against the wall, shielding her with his 
body against the scorching wood that Hamilton was jabbing towards 


them. 

There was the screech and rattle of the lift. Sir James appeared like 
an avenging angel. He stopped for an instant, shaken by the nightmare 
vision he saw in the blazing cavern. Then he pulled the two of them 
into the lift just as Hamilton sprang. 

Their last sight of this hell under the earth was of Hamilton lurching 
against the wall and then turning to find himself enclosed in an arc of 
zombies, blazing and smouldering as they edged forward to engulf 
him in their own consuming flames. 

The sounds of bedlam fell away below. The cool night air was on 
their faces. Sir James and Peter helped Sylvia out of the lift and down 
the slope. They stumbled away without looking back until they had 
gone down into the hollow and up the other side. Then, aching with 
the intensity of their own fear, they stopped and turned. 

A red glow was seeping up the shaft under the winding wheel. It 
brightened as they watched. There was a gush of sparks, and all at 
once the wheel and the side of the winding shed caught alight. 

Peter caught Sir James’s arm and pointed beyond the woods. In the 
direction of the manor house an echoing glow throbbed in the sky. 

Sir James nodded as though this explained something satisfactorily 
to him. 

Sylvia found her voice. “Those . . . those creatures. What made them 
burst into flames like that? It seemed to come from inside them .. .” 

The memory of it sickened her. Peter put a steadying arm round her 
shoulders. 

“The bag,” said Sir James. “That was it. The Gladstone bag in which 
I had collected all the effigies. When the fire reached them and began 
to destroy them, its effects were inevitably duplicated in the husks of 
the undead.” 

As they watched, the night sky was swept by a cleansing blaze. It 
had all the magnificence of a rich, splendid sunset. 

“The undead,” said Sir James, “are dead at last. The wretched 
wanderers can rest now.” 


